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THE attention of the reading public on both sides of the 
Atlantic has been recently called to the relations of culture to 
religion, by a book of rare merit, characterized by comprehen- 
sive thought, rare beauty of style, and purity and elevation of 
devout feeling. We see not how any devout man can read 
this book without a feeling of deep sympathy with the spirit 
and aim of the author, or without accepting his statement of 
the fundamental relation of religion to culture. If religion is 
anything it is everything. If it has any authority at all it has 
authority over the entire man. It rightfully claims to propound 
to every man the highest aim of human life, and to furnish the 
highest motives to all human endeavor. If this is so, no man 
can ever attain as high and noble a culture without the influ. 
ence of religion as he might have attained with it. The culture 
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of the man whose thinking and living are without religion must 
necessarily lack the very highest and noblest elements to which 
it might have attained. 

We should be far enough indeed from asserting that all men 
who are under the proper influence of religion are of course men 
of high culture. Such an assertion would be contradictory, not 
only to experience, but to common sense. Culture implies the 
development of the social, esthetic, and intellectual, as well as 
of the moral nature; and there are many persons whose lives 
and characters are in a high degree influenced by religious con- 
siderations, who are deprived of all time and opportunity for 
such cultivation. The hard necessity of incessant toil for the 
means of subsistence deprives them, for the most part, of social 
pleasures, of the enjoyment of the beautiful, and of all time and 
opportunity for the cultivation of the intellect. 

And yet one of the strongest proofs of the tendency of religion 
to produce culture is derived from its influence on men whose 
lives are spent under these hard conditions. A truly religious 
man who has always been shut out from the pleasures which 
are proper to his intellectual and esthetic nature often exhibits 
a gentleness, a sweetness, a tenderness, a benignity of character, 
not only not attained by his class without religion, but not even 
by those who have had free access to all the fountains of culture, 
religion alone excepted. We often find in the humblest walks 
of life, in the children of poverty and toil, under the influence 
of religion, that ornament of a meek and quiet spirit which is 
closely akin to the highest culture, and which no improvement 
of the intellect and no combination of favorable influences, 
without religion, can ever impart. There have been men in 
every Christian generation nobly endowed with all the native 


gifts of mind and heart, 


“ But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul;” 


and yet, under the influence of religion, they became truly wise 
men, and those who had trodden all the paths of secular learning 
might well sit at their feet and receive the lessons of wisdom 
which dropped from their lips. The existence of such examples 
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is undeniable ; and they prove beyond controversy that religion 
has a powerful tendency toward the noblest culture of which 
man is capable. It can and often does produce, in the most 
unfriendly and forbidding circumstances, developments of char- 
acter higher, nobler, and better than the best which the schools, 
without its aid, have ever produced. 

It cannot, however, be denied that in this age, and in. ages 
that have preceded the present, many of the most highly culti- 
vated minds have rejected the religion of Christ with aversion 
and even disgust, and that at the present time there is much to 
impress one with the belief, that high culture is antagonistic to 
religious faith, Certainly not a few narrow-minded religious 
men regard culture, especially scientific culture, with dread, as 
tending to unbelief; and not a few men of the highest intellectual 
refinement (though it is a fair question whether after all they 
are not as narrow-minded as their religious antagonists) believe 
themselves too wise to accept Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ 
of God. There are not a few religious men who fear, and not a 
few scientific men who hope, that the forces of science are too 
strong for the forces of faith, and that what is revered by devout 
men as the very ark of God is about to fall into the hands of 
the uncircumcised Philistines. 

It is, therefore, highly proper to inquire what are the causes 
of this unnatural antagonism, and by what means it may be 
terminated, and harmony restored between the intellectual and 
the moral world. 

One cause of the aversion of men of taste and culture to 
religion is the fact, that the religion which actually prevails is 
partial, inadequate, and therefore to a certain extent untrue. 
It may be asserted, without any fear of exaggeration, that the 
last and highest attainment of the human soul in this world will 
be, fully to comprehend the lessons which Jesus Christ taught, 
and fully to apply them to man’s individual life and his social 
relations. In every age, perhaps in every sect, there are those 
who discern some truths of the Christian religion. But to a 
great extent they are truths wrenched away from those relations 
to all truth which they sustained in the conception of the Great 
Teacher, and are therefore divested of their full and proper 
influence in the formation of character; or they are cumbered 
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with misconceptions and falsehoods so gross, as to rob them of 
a part or all of their saving power. 

For example, the divine Author of Christianity taught the 
doctrine of self-denial, and illustrated it in forms of speech and 
action the most striking and impressive, and his teachings and 
life have made a powerful impression on his followers through 
every-age for a period of more than eighteen centuries. And 
yet to what a fearful extent have men misunderstood and per- 
verted the lesson! The critic of keenest sight may safely be 
challenged to show any asceticism in the life or teachings of 
the founder of Christianity. But age after age men have mis- 
understood him. The notion that God may be pleased by 
suffering self-inflicted, and endured without any providential 
necessity, has flowed down the stream of Christian history for 
ages, and imposed upon millions of believers in Christ a yoke 
grievous to be borne, and infinitely degraded the doctrine of 
self-sacrifice from that exalted position on which the divine 
Master placed it. Even as late as the seventeenth century, 
Blaise Pascal could vie with Torricelli, Galileo, and Newton in 
discovering the hidden laws of nature, but he could not disen- 
tangle the Christian law of self-sacrifice from the rubbish with 
which in his age it was overlaid; and therefore wore an iron 
collar next his flesh as a means of religious discipline and edifi- 
cation. So long as the religion of Christ is thus distorted by 
wrenching away its greatest truth from its true position in the 
system, we have no occasion to wonder that thoughtful, culti- 
vated men are tempted to regard it with disgust and aversion. 
Who in that age could imagine that so enlightened a man as 
Pascal—so gifted above ordinary mortals—did not understand 
that religion of which he was, with all his follies, so illustrious 
an ornament? And who that had been emancipated from the 
then ruling spiritual despotism, and trained to free thought, 
could help regarding such a doctrine of self-sacrifice with aver- 
sion? In like manner every distortion of the doctrines of 
religion must tend powerfully to array men of liberal culture 
and free thought against religion itself. 

Matthew Arnold has made the supposition that Virgil and 
Shakespeare had made the voyage to America with the Puritan 
Pilgrim Fathers, and suggested the question whether they 
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would not have found their company intolerable. There are 
other reasons why they would have found the company of those 
God-fearing men intolerable besides superiority in culture, which 
it is our purpose to suggest under a subsequent head. But the 
character of the Puritans was faulty in respect to the very matter 
of which we have just been speaking. Macaulay’s hard saying, 
that “the Puritan hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain 
to the bear but because it gave pleasure to the spectators,” is 
neither in strictness true, nor worthy of the grave historian of 
the English Revolution. The Puritans of those times had a high 
and just abhorrence of that and many other demoralizing public 
amusements; and the writer who has represented them as 
purely and simply malignant hypocrites has not only violated 
Christian charity, but degraded himself from the position of an 
impartial historian. And yet this saying contains a half-truth. 
There was an element of asceticism in the Puritan character. 
They were too ready to suspect sinfulness in anything that 
afforded amusement and pleasure. They were too much dis- 
posed to make war on whatever ornamented the person, or 
gratified the taste. And if on this account the Pilgrim 
Fathers would not have been agreeable companions to such 
men as Virgil and Shakespeare, it was not because they were 
sincerely and grandly religious men, but because their religion 
was on one side partial, distorted, and inadequate. Principal 
Shairp asks whether Virgil and Shakespeare would have fared 
better in the company of Paul the Apostle or John the Evan- 
gelist. We answer that we see no reason to suppose the same 
repelling force existed in these ancient representatives of Chris- 
tianity which certainly is found in English Puritanism. If the 
two poets mentioned could not have enjoyed Paul's speech on 
Mars’ hill, that fact would certainly afford no proof of their 
high culture. : 

There are few fields of thought more worthy of the best 
powers of the Christian thinker than the inquiry, how far and 
wherein the peculiar aspects and teachings, the creeds, the gov- 
ernments, the ceremonies, of the religion of the present age are 
repulsive to men of thought and cultivation on account of their 
failure adequately to represent the great conception of the 
Founder of our religion. So long as we persist in our present 
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arrangements for subjecting that kingdom which he expressly 
declared not to be of this world, to legislatures, judicatories, and 
executive authorities devised, constituted, and administered by 
men; so long as we continue to cover over the face of nations 
and the world itself with rival governments, each exercising its 
functions in the presence of every other, and claiming jurisdic- 
tion in the name of the one divine Ruler and Head over the 
same territory and the same individuals, and thus destroying 
the religious unity of Christendom, and filling it with confusion, 
conflict, and anarchy, we shall have little reason to wonder that 
men of cultivation are little attracted toward the Church, and 
feel little admiration for that which claims to be the kingdom 
of God among men. 

If the Founder of Christianity conceived of such a state of 
things as now exists in Christendom, and deliberately planned 
it as the normal condition of that “kingdom of heaven” which 
he came to establish, we could surely have little respect for his 
wisdom. If we are ever to bring to an end the long antagonism 
between religion and culture, it is high time for all devout men 
to set themselves in earnest to bring the Church, as it presents 
itself to the inspection of thoughtful men, into gloser agreement 
with the original conception. To say that the present factious 
condition of the Christian Church is inevitable and must be 
perpetual, is to say that Jesus Christ founded anarchy and con- 
fusion without end. 

But the cause of this antagonism is not found alone in the 
inadequacy and imperfection of our religious ideas and lives. 
It is equally found in the partial and imperfect character of our 
eulture. Our religion has chiefly to do with the moral nature, 
and seeks to rectify our relations to the universe by setting us 
right with that God who made and governs it. Our culture has 
chiefly to do with our intellectual and esthetic nature; and 
leaves the moral too often neglected and dwarfed, and therefore 
ill-prepared to appreciate those high truths which religion re- 
veals, or to submit to those obligations which religion imposes. 
Principal Shairp says “Goethe, the high-priest of culture, 
loathes Luther, the preacher of righteousness.” Can any one 
familiar with Goethe as he appears in his autobiography, or 
even in Lewes’ Life of Goethe after an accomplished scholar 
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has done his best to vindicate this “high-priest of culture” 
against his own representations of himself, fail to see why 
Goethe hated Luther, and that it indicated not so much that 
the Reformer’s religion was at fault, as that the poet’s culture 
was one-sided and imperfect? How could a man over whose 
heart and life moral and religious considerations exerted so 
little influence enjoy or even tolerate the intense religious ear 
nestness of Luther? That definition of culture, according to 
which Goethe is its highest and best specimen, is certainly a 
one-sided, inadequate, and therefore false definition. No man 
ean duly consider what the great German poet and philosopher 
admits to be true, and what the partial advocate, who has so 
zealously labored to defend Goethe against Goethe, relates and 
confirms of his indifference to the moral relations and influence 
of his own life; of his cruel and unprincipled treatment, in 
several instances, of the beautiful and lovely women who had 
been won by his personal attractions, and the fascination of his 
conversation and manners; of his conduct in his domestic rela- 
tions to the woman whom he ultimately married; and of his 
cold and selfish indifference to the destiny of his country in her 
great struggle for indepertdence against French imperialism— 
no one can duly consider the admitted and unquestionable facts 
of his life in these and a great many other particulars without 
being convinced that the highest and noblest part of his nature 
—the moral part—was not cultivated, but a neglected and 
barren waste. When such a man withholds his sympathy from 
religious men and religious truth, we refuse to admit that it is 
any proof that true culture, rounded and complete on all sides, 
has any natural antagonism with religion. This man hated 
earnest religion because he bore along with him, from youth to 
old age, a neglected and corrupted moral nature, and lived in 
the practice of loathsome and hateful vices. When we have 
said so much, we have said all which this case requires or 
permits to be said. 

What we have said of Goethe is true in greater or less meas- 
ure of multitudes of otherwise cultivated men, who have man- 
ifested their aversion to religion. They have lived out of the 
universe where God governs, and where moral character is recog- 
nized as the one center around which every man’s highest well- 
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being is clustered, and on which immortal destiny hinges; and 
in a little world of art and beauty and poetry and song. In 
that little world they have sought and thought they found a 
heaven,—a satisfying portion for a human soul, with little 
thought of moral obligation any farther than relates to the regu- 
lation of the social amenities of the little circle in which they 
live. Religion would intrude into this paradise of art, and pro- 
claim to its selfish inmates their relation to universal, toiling, 
sinning, suffering humanity. It would teach them the neces- 
sity of preparing by the cultivation and renovation of their 
moral natures for an immortal destiny under the moral govern- 
ment of God. It would teach such a man as David Hume, 
that he had something to care for besides the acquisition of 
literary fame, and to live for besides the enjoyment of his own 
“ growing reputation,’—and not only him, but all others who 
have pursued culture in a like selfish spirit, though they have 
not avowed it so unblushingly as Hume did in the closing 
scenes of his life. 

The men of exclusive devotion to a literary and artistic cul- 
ture do not like such an intruder into their earthly art-paradise. 
The reason why they do not, is not because she is not of beau- 
tiful and comely form and lovely spirit, not because her message 
is not true, but because she does utter truths which grandly 
and irresistibly rebuke the selfish and earthly life they lead. 
The men who lead such a life have given it out that they are 
the men of ‘culture, and to no small extent this giving out has 
been accepted by the multitude, and their aversion to religion 
is the antagonism of culture and religion. Let us speak the 
truth; it is only the aversion of a narrow and one-sided and 
selfish culture to a religion which is as comprehensive as 
humanity, and would teach us and teach them to emulate in our 
lives the self-sacrificing philanthropy of the man Christ Jesus. 
For such a life the “high priest of modern culture” had no 
taste, and therefore he was averse to religious men and a reli- 
gious life. He is imitated in this age by a host of followers 
who have small partnership with him in his genius. 

It seems to be commonly assumed that men of genius are 
perfectly acquainted with any subject of which they choose to 
speak; especially that they are of course to be presumed to 
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have a perfect understanding of a subject so much upon men’s 
tongues, and so familiar to their ears from their very cradles as 
religion. And yet it is true of men of genius as of other men, 
that they must remain ignorant of every subject to which they 
have never given earnest attention, on which they have never 
candidly thought. For this reason it often happens that men 
of high intellectual cultivation live in enlightened religious 
communities in profound ignorance of religion. They are igno- 
rant of it for the reason that they never make it an object of 
earnest thought and enquiry. They live in their art-world 
just as the devotee of wealth lives in his money-world, and 
give no earnest heed to anything which is not art—just as men 
supremely influenced by the greed of gain give little thought 
or care to anything which cannot be converted into money. 
To this latter class of men, learning, religion, social pleasures, 
all pass for little or nothing, unless they can be coined into cash. 
We have no difficulty in estimating such a man. He is nar- 
row-minded. The absorbing love of money has belittled him— 
shrivelled him to dimensions too small for the proper capacity 
of a human soul. 

Just so the culture which leads a man to treat religion with 
neglect and contempt, and produces a character on which moral 
considerations make little impression, and moral obligation sits 
loosely, is a narrow-minded culture: it shrivels the soul: it 
deprives a man of the proper dimensions of his manhood. 
When we notice that Tacitus, surrounded by the disgusting 
superstitions which made up the hoary paganism of Rome, 
handed down to posterity the Christian religion branded as an 
“exitiosa superstitio,” we are astonished that a man so enlight- 
ened should fall into an error so egregious. But a little 
thought convinces us that he did it through sheer ignorance: 
he had never thought Christianity worthy of a serious exam- 
ination. In instances well nigh innumerable, the sneers of 
men of genius and learning at religion have precisely the same 
import. They do not imply that these men have given the sub- 
ject their earnest and candid attention, and after such an inves- 
tigation have thrown the weight of their great intellects against 
it; but that they have neglected to think of it, just as Tacitus 
did, and condemned it in utter ignorance of what they con- 
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demned. The Christian religion has never suffered greater 
injustice in this world than from the great, and in other respects 
cultivated minds, that have rejected and contemned it without 
examination—rejected it just as the man of avaricious life 
rejects both religion and culture, because they belong not to his 
little universe of money-making. 

We seek in vain to reconcile such culture with religion. It 
is no more reconcilable than the supreme love of money, or 
insatiable ambition is reconcilable with it. Such culture is 
essentially false, narrow, selfish. In all such cases the only 
way to put an end to the antagonism is to substitute a true cul- 
ture for a false one, a culture which comprehends the whole 
man for one which excludes and neglects his highest and 
noblest endowments. Thus far we have been traveling a plain 
path ; we must make our culture and our religion more perfect, 
and in proportion as we do so, we shall bring them into more 
harmonious relations with each other. 

But there is a third cause of antagonism between them more 
difficult to deal with. Especially is this true of culture attain- 
ed by the pursuit of science. Religion and science have differ- 
ent aims, and pursue different methods. Religion seeks to find 
in nature a personal God: science interrogates nature in the 
pursuit of general laws, in uniform accordance with which the 
forces of nature act; and her achievements in this direction 
have been truly wonderful. It will not be strange if at length 
she has become a little conceited and arrogant. She has suc- 
ceeded in tracing laws of order and harmony in regions which, 
through immemorial ages, had seemed the empire of caprice 
and accident. She has risen from one generalization to another 
still more comprehensive, till at last she has become impatient 
of the necessity of a Creator, dnd proposes, by an extension of 
the domain of law, to dispense with the function of a law- 
giver. It has come at length to be true that every cultivator 
of science meets some temptation to engage in this rebellion 
against the reign of a personal Creator. 

Religion and Science differ too in their methods. Science 
knows no method but observation and experience, and the use 
of logical induction in interpreting the facts thus furnished. 
Religion soars higher, and listens for the voice of God himself 
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speaking in the ear of his needy children, and manifesting to 
them his will, and their duty and destiny, in modes not compre- 
hended in any of the laws which science has discovered. 
These higher modes of manifesting divinity, of which religion 
informs us, may still be strictly in accordance with the general 
laws of the universe: but if so, those laws are too high up for 
us to reach and verify them. They are laws of which our lim- 
ited knowledge of the whole system never permits us to see 
more than a single application, and therefore that application 
seems to us an event without law; and such an event is always 
distasteful to the mind of exclusively scientific habit. Such a 
mind approaches religion under the influence of a strong preju- 
dice against it. 

In dealing with this part of the subject, Principal Shairp con- 
cedes, or seems to concede, to unbelief more than truth either 
requires or permits. He says: “itis well we should be convin- 
ced on rational grounds that science, simply as science, can 
never reach God.” He quotes with approbation from Dr. Me- 
Leod Campbeil, “No telescope will enable us to see God. No 
finest microscope will make Him visible in the act of working.” 
Certainly not. But neither will any telescope make us see grav- 
itation. Ali which the telescope can disclose to us is the exist- 
ence of phenomena, which can only be satisfactorily accounted 
for by the law of universal gravitation. So no telescope can 
indeed make us see God; but the universe around us is full of 
phenomena, open to universal experience and observation, of 
which the existence of a designing Creator and righteous moral 
Governor of all things is the one only adequate explanation. 
Science as truly ‘gives us God as it gives us gravitation. The 
apostle Paul was not mistaken when he wrote: “the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even His eternal 
power and Godhead.” 

If it is said man is finite and God is infinite, and the finite 
can never understand the infinite, we answer, the prattling babe 
is quite incapable of comprehending his father. The thoughts, 
the designs, the activities, the works of that father are as truly 
incomprehensible to his child as the mind of God is to our lim- 
ited vision. But does not that child know his father? his exist- 
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ence? his presence? his power? his love? Not certainly the 
full extent and range of any of his attributes, but their reality 
he does know, admire, and love. And in precisely the same 
sense does short-sighted man know God, and this is the only 
sense in which it is needful that one should know him, in order 
to lead a devout, religious life. Certainly science does not 
reveal God to our senses. But neither are space or time or 
power or cause revealed to our senses. They are intuitions 
which transcend sense, and to our intuitions equally the phe- 
nomena of the universe reveal a creating God. 

If it be said that in order to know God our moral nature 
must be sound and in healthful activity, we answer, certainly: 
the glory of God,—his Godhead is not his mere creative power, 
but his moral attributes,—his righteousness,—his wisdom,—his 
love; and this true Godhead no being will ever know that is 
not in moral sympathy with it. A being without virtue can no 
more know virtue or a virtuous being than one blind from 
birth can know colors and admire beauty. The want of such 
moral vision is the one blinding cause which produces all the 
atheism there is among men. In this high and only religious 
sense, the man of science, if proud and selfish in spirit, never 
can by his science know God, any more than a man of the great- 
est genius could ever by science understand the laws of light 
without eyesight. But no one would think of saying that the 
science of optics cannot teach the true doctrine of color, because 
one must have vision in order to understand it. If the mind is 
healthy and sound and active in its highest powers and fune- 
tions, nature—science—does give us God; and science gives no 
truth to any one, in whom those mental powérs, by which that 
truth is to be discerned, are not in a state of healthful activity. 
To this law the relation of science to God and religion forms no 
exception. 

This is the all-sufficient explanation of the striking fact that 
both John the Baptist and Christ himself began their ministry 
by preaching the doctrine of universal repentance. Men think 
that whenever they will they can turn their thoughts to reli- 
gion, and solve its problems and settle its claims by the mere 
action of the intellect, as in astronomy, or chemistry. There is 
& previous question of infinite moment and importance, which 
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each one of us must answer for himself. Is the soul in health? 
Is the moral nature sound? And a true solution of this ques- 
tion will bring us all back to the point from which Christ and 
his great Forerunner begun their labors. Repentance must be 
our first work. We must begin with moral healing, just as the 
man blind from birth, if he would understand optics, must 
begin with a surgery which should unseal his eyes and let in 
the light of heaven. This is not only an unwelcome truth to 
men of culture, provided that, as often happens, they are proud 
and selfish in spite of their culture,—but to all the multitudes 
who are living without God in the world. Such antagonism 
between culture and religion can only be reconciled by repent- 
ance and a life of true virtue. He who attempts the solution 
of the problems of religion without taking into the account the 
sanitary condition of his own soul, is certainly destined to a 
miserable failure. 

The disposition so to extend the domain of impersonal laws 
as to exclude from the universe the active agency of a personal 
creator and ruler, is the very tap-root of that unbelief to which 
the exclusive pursuit of physical science tends. No man, who 
in his inner soul believed in such a personal creator and ruler, 
would hesitate to believe in the supernatural in such a case as 
the introduction of the Christian religion into the world. He 
would feel the full force of the argument of Paul before 
Agrippa: “‘Why should it be thought a thing incredible with 
you that God should raise the dead?” To a believer in God 
this question carries along with it its own answer. And yet 
the atheistic negations of unbelief rest on no basis of argument. 
No science has proved to the lowest degree of probability any 
prevalence of material laws in the universe which do not orig- 
inate in, and depend upon, a personal creator. Science in all 
its grandest achievements has utterly failed to show that the 
action of the soul of universal humanity in recognizing God in 
nature is not a true intuition, as worthy of implicit faith as the 
intuition of matter, or of existence, or of moral freedom. And 
yet how many men are found at present scoffing at the credu- 
lity of those who, behind all the skill and order and harmony 
and beauty of the universe, see a personal creator, an architect 
and builder of the heavens and the earth, scoffing where angels 
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adore, and yet setting up themselves as examples of the high- 
est culture of the human soul! We have good reason to pray 
to be delivered from such a culture. It is the culture of pride 
and arrogance; a culture which neither makes men more mod- 
est or more virtuous. 

There is yet another tendency of an exclusively scientific 
culture which we cannot pass over in silence. It is its tendency 
to beget mental habits unfriendly to the proper influence over the 
mind of that sort of evidence which must necessarily be our 
guide in most of the practical concerns of life, the evidence of 
testimony, or more generally of what logicians distinguish as 
probable evidence. Physical science can admit of no other 
evidence than that of rigid demonstration and the testimony of 
the senses. And yet these kinds of evidence bear but a humble 
part in solving the real difficulties of practical life, whether of 
the individual or of society. The practical questions we are 
called to determine are such, that we can rarely have the evi- 
dence of our own senses, or of demonstration. Their decision 
depends, by the necessity of the case, on balancing opposing 
probabilities. And yet on their right decision hang issues of 
the greatest moment to ourselves, our friends, and our country. 
True practical wisdom consists in determining rightly and 
safely in cases where we cannot walk by sight—for sight is 
impossible—nor by demonstration, for of that the case does not 
admit. On such wisdom our success in our own private affairs, 
the well-being of the State, and the political well-being of the 
world, depends. Exclusive devotion to physical science does 
not tend to cultivate such wisdom ; but to disqualify the mind 
for such affairs. We say exclusive devotion, for we admit that 
the study of physical science has its place, and should play a 
certain part in the formation of every man’s character. It is 
one of the factors of every good education. But it should not 
be pursued exclusively—cannot be without making the mind 
weak, one-sided, and incapable of dealing successfully with all 
the complicated difficulties and unavoidable uncertainties which 
surround human life. No wise man would think of giving 4 
youth an exclusive education in material science, to fit him for 
the law, or for a judicial career, or for a law-maker, or a states- 
man. 
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One of the most eminent advocates of scientific culture has 
objected to the study of the classics, because, in the pursuit of 
these, the youth is constantly obliged to rely on authority, for 
the meaning of words, and for the interpretation of particular 
grammatical constructions. He might as well object to that 
appointment of Providence, or law of nature—whichever he 
pleases to call it—by which we have any childhood at all. By 
the very fact that we begin life in infancy and spend so many 
years in feebleness, ignorance, and dependence, we cannot but 
form those very habits of relying on the authority as well as 
on the strength of others, just as we do in the study of the 
classics; and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s quarrel, after all, is not 
with the study of the classics, but with an inevitable law of 
nature, 

In the consideration just suggested, we have the true explan- 
ation of the reaction at present manifest in many quarters 
against classical study. In common with the very conditions 
of our lives in childhood and youth, it does form in us the habit 
of healthful reliance on authority ; it does teach us to rely, with 
such faith as the conditions of humanity require, on evidence 
which is merely probable, and to make our way as safely as 
possible amid all the uncertainties of this our earthly existence. 
With such mental habits, the man of exclusively scientific cul- 
ture has no sympathy—with such evidence he has no patience ; 
he refuses to believe at all, unless he can have certainty. Rather 
than balance opposing probabilities and believe doubtingly and 
yet act as though he believed certainly, he prefers to stand on 
what he chooses to consider the proud eminence of sneering 
scepticism. And yet to take such a position is to unfit oneself 
for any of the practical realities of human life. 

Religion is a practical thing: he who imagines that it is not, 
who places it in the regions of speculation, has committed a 
fatal error. It is as truly a practical thing as any of the com- 
mon affairs of the present life. Wisdom in respect to religion 
depends on the same conduct of the understanding as wisdom 
in respect to the affairs of our every day-life. All depends on 
fairness and candor, on the control of the appetites and passions, 


' and the subjugation of the whole man to the governing power 


of reason and conscience. There is need of the same faith in 
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evidence which is only probable, the same balancing of opposing 
probabilities as in all other practical affairs. It is not strange, 
therefore, that a habit of mind which sets many scientific men 
against the study of the classics as an important part of educa- 
tion, and which ought, in logical consistency, to set them in 
rebellion against that law of nature which dooms us all to pass 
through the helplessness and dependence of infancy and child- 
hood, should also disqualify the same men for religious faith, 
throw them out of sympathy with the Christian religion, and 
lead them to adopt, with a fervor proportional to their zeal 
for their favorite sciences, a creed of anti-religious negations. 
What might have been @ priori expected has certainly in many 
instances actually happened. 

For such an antagonism between religion aud culture we 
know but one remedy. Such scientists must go and sit for 
once at the feet of Jesus of Nazareth, till they can learn from 
him one of his most characteristic lessons. Let them not take the 
alarm too hastily ; we do not ask that they believe in his super- 
natural powers, or his resurrection from the tomb where Joseph 
of Arimathea laid him. That is not by any means the first 
lesson which we propose. We only ask that they sit at his feet 
long enough to learn that other lesson, which is quite indepen- 
dent of his miraculous powers, ‘ Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” There is a “kingdom of heaven.” For our present 
purpose it matters not whether Jesus of Nazareth founded it or 
not. It is a fraternity of Christ-like souls of all climes, and all 
nationalities, and all worlds. No man can gain admission to 
it who has not learned this lesson of Jesus. He may have the 
genius of a philosopher, the learning of a sage; but he must 
still have the heart of a child. He must have learned “to 
esteem others better than himself,” “to look not on his own 
things, but on the things of others.” He must have so modest 
an estimate of his own powers in presence of the problems of 
the Universe, of his own attainments, in comparison with the 
whole range of possible knowledge, as to feel himself to be but a 
child, and to listen with reverence to any words that fall from 


the lips of any superior in wisdom. If any one has not this — 


spirit in him, he has not the temper of mind which is suited to 
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this our humanity. He cannot belong to the fraternity of 
humble and modest and loving ones. He is proud and must 
dwell in that solitary isolation which pride always produces, till 
he is converted and becomes as a little child. Then shall he 
enter the kingdom of heaven and know its blessedness. Till 
then he may despise it, but it in return must sorrowfully disown 
him as deficient in those qualities which form the basis of all 
virtuous character. The antagonism is not between such a 
man’s intellect and the doctrines of religion, but between his 
heart and the only true moral standard of the Universe. 

If there are prevalent among us such conceptions of culture, 
and modes of education which tend to such habits of thought 
and life, we cannot too earnestly deprecate their influence, or 
seek their amendment. They are not alone unfriendly to 
religion: they are no less hostile to those loving subordinations 
which make domestic happiness possible, and render the State 
capable of freedom without anarchy. There is nothing which 
we as a nation have more reason to dread, than an education 
which awakens the mind to activity, and opens to it the fount- 
ains of that knowledge which putfeth up, without training it to 
modesty, to humility, to faith, to subordination. This is a 
serious subject, which cannot be too thoughtfully considered 
by a great people engaged in the laudable endeavor to provide 
for universal education. We are no enemies, we are earnest 
friends of the cultivation of the physical sciences. But we 
regard the exclusive claims set up for them in some quarters, 
not only as arrogant, but as eminently dangerous to mental 
soundness, to subordination, to virtue. 

We cannot therefore avoid the conclusion, that the causes of 
the antagonism between culture and religion are to be found in 
the inadequacy of our religion to express the sublime conception 
of its founder, and in the one-sidedness and incompleteness of 
our culture. And the remedy must be sought in honest efforts 
more completely to interpenetrate the practical religion of the 
time with the thought, the heart, the spirit of the Divine 
Master, and to round out all our systems of culture, till they 
shall comprehend not merely the intellectual and esthetic, but 
the moral nature of man. We cannot help thinking that just 
in proportion as such efforts are earnestly put forth, on both 
sides, the din of the long conflict will die away, and the “lion 
and the lamb will dwell together.” 

VOL, XXXI. 15 
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We think this subject worthy of the most serious considera- 
tion of all the leaders of our religious thought. What man of 
sense did not see the folly and madness of the attempt to 
impose upon the world as an essential article of the Christian 
faith, the doctrine of infallibility? And yet are not Protestants 
often guilty in greater or less degree of similar folly? Are 
not many of our sects—ought we not rather to say all ?—con- 
tending for some things, either in modes of stating faith, or in 
forms of organization, which are really as indefensible as infal- 
libility? And how much the tenacity with which we hold 
such things, and the attitude of conflict with one another into 
which we are thus brought, expose religion itself to the cutting 
and damaging sarcasms of unbelief! There is but one way in 
which religious men can rid themselves of all responsibility for 
the long antagonism between religion and culture. They must 
consent to relax their hold of every foreign element which has 
attached itself to Christianity in its progress through the ages, 
and realize to the utmost possible extent the conception of the 
Divine Author of Christianity in the actual religion of the pres- 
ent hour. Much has been accomplished towards the attainment 
of this ead in the last three hundred years. Much, very much, 
yet remains to be done. Here is noble work for all the talent 
engaged in religious thought in our age, far nobler than to 
strengthen the walls by which Christian sects are divided from 
each other, or to defend with any argument however ingenious 
the peculiarities by which one’s own sect is distinguished. 

We cannot close without expressing the wish that Principal 
Shairp’s book may have a wide circulation, and that it may be 
eandidly and prayerfully read by young men ir pursuit of 
liberal culture. We could wish indeed that he had been 
more felicitous, than we think he has been, in stating the real 
relation of science to religion. His language in reference to 
this subject is certainly not well guarded, and has, we regret to 
say, exposed him to unfriendly criticism in some highly re- 
spectable journals in this country. But the aim of the work is 
excellent, its spirit admirable, and its style is so clear, chaste, 
and truthful as to be quite refreshing amid the sensationalism 
which so shockingly abounds. We rejoice to know that young 
men are trained in the Scotch universities under influences so 
pure, truthful, and devout. 
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The Journal of John Woolman. With an Introduction by 
JoHN G. WHITTIER. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1871. 12mo, pp. 315. 


JoHN WooLMAN died one hundred years ago at the age of 
fifty-two, in York, England. Born in this country, in North- 
ampton, Burlington County, New Jersey, reared among plain 
people, with no other education than almost any lad might 
have in the place and time, a member of the Society of Friends, 
and a minister after the manner of that sect, he had gone 
abroad on one of the religious errands well known among them, 
and traveling from one of their meetings to another in fulfill- 
ment of his mission he lay down to die of the sinall-pox, then 
so prevalent and so much dreaded, among those who had been 
all strangers but for the affinities of Christian faith. Most un- 
ambitious in his aims, studying to be quiet, and disclaiming 
and shunning every thing like popularity or distinction, he 
could have made no impression by his presence or his death 
among the notables of that English ecclesiastical city. Yet 
now we have a beautiful edition of this man’s Journal, with 
extracts from his writings and an admiring introduction by a 
most popular American poet, from one of our principal publish- 
ing houses, while the notables of that city with all their respec- 
tabilities are forgotten. There is something suggestive in the 
contrast. 

We speak thus of this volume not that it is a resurrection of 
what has been buried for a century in entire forgetfulness, but 
that it renews the memory of a remarkable man, brings him 
into a larger circle of readers, and extends a reputation which 
hitherto has been mostly limited to his own religious denomi- 
nation. Every Christian community has its “saints ” as really 
asthat of Rome, though without the formality of canonization, 
and every such sacred roll, not overladen with ceremonies nor 
tainted with superstition, should enrict the whole Church. 
The Westminster Review, in an elaborate article on Quakerism, 
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remarked that it was richer in biographies than any other sect. 
It has been common to commemorate the most esteemed min- 
isters and other members of the Society, whether men or 
women, by publishing their journals, and by testimonials from 
their brethren. John Woolman has long had a high place on 
their calendar. Several editions of his writings have already had 
considerable circulation. The miscellaneous reader will learn 
from Mr. Whittier’s preface to the present volume, what we 
have known from other sources, that the rare quality of the 
man has not wholly failed of recognition in very different 
communions, Dr. Channing, we are told, pronounced his Jour. 
nal “ beyond comparison the sweetest and purest biography in 
the language,” adding, “it was not a light to be hidden under 
the bushel of a sect.” “ Edward Irving pronounced it a god- 
send.” In certain literary quarters too, where the author least 
expected or sought applause, it has won some flattering dis- 
tinction, as from Charles Lamb in his Elia, who says, “Get 
the writings of John Woolman by heart ;” and the English bar- 
rister, H. C. Robinson, who belonged to Lamb’s circle, which 
was far enough removed from severe religious partialities, calls 
the book “a perfect gem,” saying of the author, “His is a 
Schine Seele, a beautiful soul.” “One of the leading British 
Reviews” even went so far as to pronounce him “the man 
who, in all the centuries since the advent of Christ, lived near- 
est to the Divine pattern.” We do not take it upon us to sanc- 
tion this last assertion, nor yet to gainsay it, but we are glad 
to learn further from the introduction to this edition that the 
author of “The Patience of Hope,” besides the beautiful trib- 
ute which we have not room to quote, “has in preparation an 
appreciative review ” of Woolman’s “life and character.” We 
cite these testimonies to get the more attention for a work we 
have before learned to prize, and also as showing how the way 
has been prepared for the present edition. The introduction, 
itself of fifty pages, we need not say is a loving tribute from Mr. 
Whittier’s hand, and enhances the interest of the volume. It 
was well that Woolman should find an editor who is at once a 
true poet and an earnest Friend, and has been moved to this 
work by the zeal of a philanthropist, especially in the anti- 
slavery movement, of which Woolman was one of the earliest 
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and most exemplary leaders. In the former editions, after the 
autobiography, about as much more space was occupied with 
essays and tracts published by Woolman on religious and phi- 
lanthropic subjects, particularly in behalf of slaves, and of the 
laboring and suffering poor in general, with some of his let- 
ters; most of which are omitted in this volume, as not now so 
needful or applicable as when they were written, some twenty- 
five closely printed pages of selections being retained in the 
Appendix after the Testimonies from Friends. It was not in- 
judicious to curtail this part of the book for wider use, the 
chief interest centering in the Journal itself, and room being 
thus gained for the Introduction, while the more curious reader 
may still resort to the older collection. Of the many to whom 
the subject is new, we think Mr. Whittier will not be disap- 
pointed in believing that, differing as they may in particular 
judgments, “they will all agree in thanking him for introdu- 
cing them to the Journal of John Woolman.” 

We, too, venture to expect thanks from some of our readers 
for first drawing their attention to this autobiography, which we 
may be more sure of doing through some notices here of the 
man and of his life. Not that we propose any formal analysis 
of his character, for indeed a character of so fine a spiritual 
quality as his ever eludes such formal handling, even as many 
a choice text loses its flavor and dies out under some of the 
artificial processes unhappily known as “sermonizing.” But 
we have some things to note of the Journal, and of the author 
who, being what he was, yet lived in this world a hundred 
years ago, and “was not, for God took him.” 

A key note of the whole is struck in the first sentence of the 
first chapter:—“I have often felt a motion of love to leave 
some hints in writing of my experience of the goodness of 
God, and now, in the thirty-sixth year of my age, I begin this 
work.” And these are the themes of his book, as they were of 
his heart and life,—this “goodness of God,” the needs of His 
creatures, his own infirmity and dependence, the “ motions of 
love” in the depths of his soul, tremulous “as the needle to the 
pole,” and the ever recurring sense of the pure presence of that 
Lord whom he so often designates as “ the Truth.” 

Like so many other saintly men, he traces back his religious 
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course to childhood. “Before I was seven years old,” he 
writes, “I began to be acquainted with the operations of divine 
love.” One day going from school he left his companions at 
play, and out of sight read by himself the twenty-second chap- 
ter of Revelation, about the “pure river of water of life,” and 
his “mind was drawn to seek after that pure habitation which 
he believed God had prepared for his servants.” The scene 
might give an artist an illustration for this book. It was charac- 
teristic of the boy that having stoned a robin who was fluttering 
about her nest, he was at first “pleased with the exploit, but 
after a few minutes seized with horror at having in a sportive 
way killed an innocent creature while she was careful for her 
young.” Then he tells us how “in shame and confusion ” he 
“remained silent” when his father talked with him of “an 
undutiful reply ” to his mother’s reproof for some misconduct, 
and he “ retired and prayed to the Lord to forgive” him. “Ido 
not remember,” he adds, “that I ever afterwards spoke un- 
handsomely to either of my parents, however foolish in some 
other things.” 

At “the age of sixteen years” he “ began to love wanton 
company,” and though “preserved from profane language and 
scandalous conduct,” yet “ perceived a plant” in him “ which 
produced much wild grapes.” He goes so far as to say : “ Upon 
the whole my mind became more and more alienated from the 
truth, and I hastened toward destruction.” His errors, such as 
they were, and repentings and backslidings, the “ youthful vani- 
ties and diversions ” which were his “ greatest pleasure,” and the 
struggles they cost him, still leave us to suppose that his youth 
was in the world’s eve comparatively pure. As Macaulay has 
noted in the case of Bunyan, in comparing him with others, his 
confessions must be taken with some allowance for the severity 
of such a man’s judgment toward himself. Then there came 
a time of dangerous sickness, and with it “darkness, horror, 
and amazement ;” “in great affliction, both of mind and body,” 
he “Jay and bewailed himself ;” till “that word which is as a 
fire and a hammer broke” his “rebellious heart,” his “cries 
were put up in contrition,” and he “found inward relief.” 
Still again relapsing into “mirth and wantonness,” at the age 
of eighteen he “ felt the judgments of God” in his “ soul, like 
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a consuming fire,’ and thus he went through conflicts, and de- 
feats, and victories, for which we must refer the reader to his 
own narrative. Before being settled in that trust and love for 
which he became so distinguished, he entered deeply into that 
experience which, as much as any thing else, marks the early 
course of eminent piety among the Friends, and may be 
summed up in the strength of one word, contrition. We hold 
up this fact to the attention of any who would cite him as only 
a philanthropist, as if his shining record might countenance 
them in making little account of what are called “ convictions of 
sin.” 

We cannot better describe the type of the piety that emerged 
from this strife than by here transcribing from the Journal :— 

“T kept steadily to meetings; spent first-day afternoons 
chiefly in reading the Scriptures and other good books, and 
was early convinced in my mind that true religion consisted in 
an inward life, wherein the heart doth love and reverence God 
the Creator, and learns to exercise true justice and goodness, 
not only toward all men, but also toward the brute creatures ; 
that as the mind was moved by an inward principle to love 
God as an invisible, incomprehensible Being, so, by the same 
principle, it was moved to love him in all his manifestations in 
the visible world; that as by his breath the flame of life was 
kindled in all animal sensible creatures, to say we love God as 
unseen, and at the same time exercise cruelty toward the 
least creature moving by his life, or by life derived from him, was 
a contradiction in itself. I found no narrowness respecting sects 
and opinions, but believed that sincere, upright-hearted people, in 
every society, who truly loved God, were accepted of him.—As 
I lived under the cross, and simply followed the opening of 
truth, my mind from day to day was more enlightened, my 
former acquaintance were left to judge of me as they would, 
for I found it safest for me to live in private, and keep these 
things sealed up in my own breast. While I silently ponder 
on that change wrought in me, I find no language equal to 
convey to another a clear idea of it. I looked upon the works 
of God in this visible creation, and an awfulness covered me. 
My heart was tender and often contrite, and universal love to 
my fellow-creatures increased in me. This will be understood 
by such as have trodden the same path” (p. 58). 
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On coming of age he was employed by a shop-keeper, and 
soon entered into the religious services of his people. We get 
a hint of their reverent ways when he says, “One day, being 
under a strong exercise of spirit, I stood up and said some 
words in a meeting; but not keeping close to the divine open- 
ing, I said more than was required of me.” A stranger would 
see nothing so uncommon in the fault as in his repentance 
that followed it When again he spoke, “ feeling the spring 
of divine love opened,” the result was happier. He expresses the 
doctrine of the Friends when he writes,—“ Being thus humbled 
and disciplined under the cross, my understanding became 
more strengthened to distinguish the pure spirit which in- 
wardly moves upon the heart, and which taught me to wait in 
silence sometimes many weeks together, until I felt that rise 
which prepares the creature to stand like a trumpet through 
which the Lord speaks to his flock.” 

About this time, on being asked to write a bill of sale for the 
transfer of a slave, he acknowledges his first scruples regarding 
the lawfulness of that traffic. Consenting, though with later 
self-reproach, he refused a second like application, firmly yet 
meekly avowing his conviction; he “ was not easy to write it;” 
and from that point is dated his course of strenuous opposition, 
not only to the traffic, but to “slave keeping” as a practice 
that he believed “inconsistent with the Christian religion.” 
He is understood to have been a pioneer in this country in this 
reform.* The “institution” that has since struggled so long 
and so hard, had then quiet possession wherever introduced, 
even among Friends, contrary as it must have seemed to their 
traditions. For setting himself against it single-handed, of 
course Woolman is widely honored, and it is in this view even 
more than from denominational partialities that Whittier, him- 
self “the poet of freedom,” now ushers him anew before the 
public. We need not here enlarge on the value of the service 
as then rendered, but in the review we see how well fitted 
Woolman was for so difficult and delicate a work, especially 
among his own brethren in the south. To bear the needed 





* There were earlier protests in this country, and particularly we recall one, of 
an official nature, against the slave-trade, by Richard Saltonstall, of Ipswich, in 
1646. 
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testimony wisely and successfully, required not only his fidelity 
to conscience, but such abounding and abiding love as his. His 
anti-slavery labors are in marked contrast to the fierce denunci- 
ation and acrid invective of some later reformers. These last 
have indeed their office. There are times when organized evils 
in society must be assailed as with a storm of wrath. Such 
was the mission of some of the ancient prophets, and this was 
the tone of some of the earlier Quakers) But John Woolman 
was of another type. He went about burdened with the woes 
of the oppressed, rather than charged with resentment against 
the oppressor, tenderly pleading in their behalf. and tenderly 
appealing to the divine love as well as justice. ‘“ For the hurt 
of the daughter of my people am I hurt.” It is in this light 
that he is fitly appreciated. 

He had now become a minister in the Society of Friends in 
the only way recognized among them, that is, by using the 
appropriate gifts under divine direction, as he believed, and 
being acknowledged accordingly by his brethren, but not 
receiving pecuniary support from this source. “ Perceiving 
merchandise to be attended with much cumber,” he turned from 
same promising offers of business, learned from his employer 
the trade of a tailor, and afterwards “wholly laid down 
merchandise,” foregoing its profits, that he might live in a sim- 
ple way, which was all he desired, with as little as possible of 
“outward care” or “entanglement.” In this part of the nar- 
rative the reader will see a contrast to those professed Christians 
who “extend” their business upon every opportunity, and then 
make “business” their apology for neglecting devotion and 
beneficence. He soon entered upon one of those religious or 
missionary journeys which are a peculiar institution among his 
people,—undertaken “ with the unity of Friends,” to which they 
attach much importance,—designed to cheer and revive their 
brethren in various places, and to convince and awaken “them 
that are without.” On these enterprises they have gone with 
their messages of invitation and warning into all parts of the 
world, to emperors, sultans, and popes, as well as to savages in 
the wilderness and South Sea islands. Much of the interest 
of their many memoirs relates to these self-denying labors. 
Woolman and an associate first visited several of the Southern 
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provinces, holding meetings on the way, sometimes lodging in 
the woods, and afterwards New England. Interspersed in 
these accounts we find more domestic incidents, a filial tribute 
to his father upon his death, and quaint and sometimes touch- 
ing expressions of piety. His father, on being told by his 
sister Elizabeth of “the decease of their sister Anne,” said, “I 
reckon sister Anne was free to leave this world!” “ Elizabeth 
said she was. He then said, ‘I also am free to leave it; and 
being in great weakness of body said, ‘I hope I shall shortly 
go to rest.’” And this is the quaint record of his marriage: 
“About this time, believing it good for me to settle, and 
thinking seriously about a companion, my heart was turned to 
the Lord with desires that he would give me wisdom to pro- 
ceed therein agreeably to his will, and he was pleased to give 
me a well-inclined damsel, Sarah Ellis, to whom I was married 
the eighteenth of eighth month, 1749."* We could not expect 
of him, in this or any other relation, a record inferior to the 
testimony afterwards borne to him by his brethren, that “he 
was a loving husband, a tender father, and was very humane 
to every part of the creation under his care.” Meantime wher- 
ever he went he did the work of a philanthropist, caring for 
the poor and for laborers as well as for bondsmen, and dissuad- 
ing the people from luxury and from whatever seemed contrary 
to the simplicity of “the Truth.” Whittier beautifully says of 
him in a note :—“ From his little farm on the Rancocas he looked 
out with a mingled feeling of wonder and sorrow upon the 
hurry and unrest of the world; and especially was he pained 
to see luxury and extravagance overgrowing the early plainness 
and simplicity of his own religious society. He regarded the 
merely rich man with unfeigned pity. With nothing of his 
scorn, he had all of Thoreau’s commiseration for people who 
went about bowed down with the weight of broad acres and 
great houses on their backs.” 





* Only a few years before this date Whitefield, who was never married, at 
Northampton, had greatly admired President Edwards and his wife, and in his 
journal, calling her “a daughter of Abraham,” refers to his own prayers that God 
“would send him a daughter of Abraham to be his wife,” adding, “ Lord, I desire 
to have no choice of my own.” Mr. Tracy’s comment is:—‘‘He had not yet 
learned, if he ever did, that God is not pleased to make such ‘ sweet vouples’ out 
of persons who have no choice of their own.”—The Great Awakening, ch. 7. 
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Perhaps the. most striking example of the missionary enter- 
prises in which he was so often engaged may be found in his 
visits to the Indians on the Susquehanna, of which the details 
are given in the eighth chapter. The exposures, toils, and perils 
which he voluntarily encountered on this errand, his personal 
lowliness and simplicity, his most considerate care for the 
natives in all their interests, his conscious nearness to the 
unseen Lord, and hourly trustfulness, make a rare picture to be 
reverently studied. Instead of showing specimens, we refer 
our readers to those pages in their integrity. 

Of course, as a Friend, Woolman would take no part in war 
or its accessories. A good idea of the singlemindedness and 
scrupulous delicacy with which he and others of his sect have 
maintained their protest on this subject, may be had from this 
paragraph :—“ Fourth of fourth month, 1758. Orders came to 
some officers in Mount Holly to prepare quarters for a short 
time for about one hundred soldiers. The officer told me that 
he came to desire me to provide lodging and entertainment for 
two soldiers, and that six shillings a week per man would be 
allowed as pay forit. The case being new and unexpected, I 
made no answer suddenly, but sat a time silent, my mind 
being inward. I was fully convinced that the proceedings in 
wars are inconsistent with the purity of the Christian religion ; 
and to be hired to entertain men who were then under pay as 
soldiers, was a difficulty with me. I expected they had legal 
authority for what they did; and after a short time I said 
to the officer, If the men are sent here for entertainment, 
I believe I shall not refuse to admit them into my house; 
but the nature of the case is such that I expect I can- 
not keep them on hire; one of the men intimated that he 
thought I might do it consistently with my religious principles, 
to which I made no reply, believing silence at that time best 
forme. Though they spake of two, there came only one, who 
tarried about two weeks, and behaved himself civilly. When 
the officer came to pay me, I told him I could not take pay, 
having admitted him into my house in a passive obedience to 
authority. I was on horseback when he spake to me, and as I 
turned from him, he said he was obliged to me; to which I 
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said nothing; but, thinking on the expression, I grew uneasy ; 
and afterwards, being near where he lived, I went and told him 
on what grounds I refused taking pay for keeping the soldier” 
(p. 181). 

The type of Woolman’s religion was of course largely that 
of the estimable brotherhood with whom he was so fully iden- 
tified, and who may well acknowledge him as a “ representative 
man.” At the same time it has a most marked individuality ; 
and it was probably this aspect of the man, together with his 
kindness and transparency, running into many a turn of 
thought and phrase, which particularly attracted Charles Lamb. 
His freshness and originality are felt in his writings as in his 
life. Hence Robinson says: “ An illiterate tailor, he writes in a 
style of the most exquisite purity and grace. His moral qual- 
ities are transferred to his writings.” Apart from mere literary 
attractions, as a representative Friend he may be studied with 
interest by earnest Christians of all communions. It will be 
observed that he dwells more on holiness than pardon, on 
being sanctified than justified; on Christ as our Prophet and 
King than as our Priest, and his work now done in us rather 
than that which was once done for us; on present conformity 
to the divine Pattern, than on prospective blessedness, The 
two tendencies of thought and feeling thus indicated have been 
always known among the best Christian people, not as wholly 
separated, much less as antagonistic, but as one or the other 
predominating, and thus characterizing individuals and even 
communities and periods, while also in many instances happily 
combined. The former has prevailed among the Friends from 
the beginning, while for more than a generation past, with 
many of their “ birth-right members,” the latter has been s0 
far given up as to create schism and defection. The reiiction 
from this error brings those who are now known as “ orthodox ” 
nearer in sympathy to the larger bodies classed as Evangelical. 
Long before these divisions, without denying the more objec- 
tive views, Woolman moved chiefly in the same direction as 
the earliest Friends, and must be acknowledged as a pure 
and beautiful example. 

And in him, as in other noted Friends, we mark the com- 
bination of piety and philanthropy. Religion has these two 
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aspects, as being God-ward and man-ward. Or, the Christian 
character has the side of godliness and the side of humanity. 
Some would confound and others would separate them. They 
are certainly combined in the Scriptures, and notably in the 
great Example, as indeed radically one. There is always a 
tendency to disproportion between the two in the ideals and 
the practice of Christians, and sometimes reiiction from one 
toward the other. The memoirs of Friends show these two 
things kept together in culture and attainment, perhaps more 
generally than in any other sect (if that word must be used at 
all), and Woolman is an instance. If he had been a recluse, he 
could not have been more frequent and fervent in communion 
with God : if he had been all the time among men, he could not 
have cared more assiduously for their good. We ask the atten- 
tion of some who are forward to admire him as a philanthropist 
to the fact, equally evident in these pages, that he was not this 
alone, nor this independently. His beneficence may not be 
separated from his saintliness. He was a branch that abode in 
the true Vine, and therefore brought forth all this fruit. 
Holding as we do that every Christian body may learn some- 
thing from every other, we would stir the question whether 
the practice of Woolman and his associates has not a lesson for 
some people, in our own and kindred denominations, in the 
conduct of those meetings for social worship which are less for- 
mal than preaching services. He records of certain meetings 
at Newport,—‘‘ The spring of the ministry was opened ;” by 
which he aptly phrases their well known doctrine that prayer 
or speech in a worshiping assembly properly proceeds from an 
inward impulse believed to be divine. Without consenting to 
Barclay’s more rigorous propositions, we acknowledge a truth 
here. Most ministers, we suppose, have some experience 
responding to Woolman’s description. In such assemblages 
much ought to be left to the spontaneity of Christian hearts 
consciously surrendered to the divine presence and guidance ; 
and when nothing offers itself from this source it were better 
‘ to worship together in silence than to fret themselves because 
nothing is said, or for the leader to pump others or himself 
“where no water is.” There is an incongruity which would be 
amusing if it were not upon reflection offensive, in praying 
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that the Holy Spirit would take the direction of a meeting—a 
most becoming prayer—and then watching and goading breth- 
ren (if not sisters also) with much ado at every interval, as if 
the thing most undesirable to the Lord were “ silence before 
Him.” We set John Woolman’s ways over against all such 
exhortations as, “ Occupy all the time, brethren,” and “ Let no 
time be lost.” Of these last galvanic appeals we scruple not to 
say, Let us have done with them. 

But that which chiefly marks Woolman to our eyes, whether 
among the members of other communions or of his own, though 
not easily defined, we may best express by saying his character 
is largely made up of renewed instincts and intuitions. It is 
not enough to speak of his conscientiousness and benevolence, 
which, as held ‘descriptive of the principles of good men in 
general, allow a sense too cold and formal to answer well to 
the impression he makes. We have to think of these best 
things as in him extraordinarily sensitive, tender, ready, deep 
laid, and self-moved, as if in the core of his being and pervading 
all the fibres of his common life. The new nature, born of the 
divine, supplanting the old, has attained to unwonted maturity, 
already working with like simplicity and freedom. Such per- 
ceptions as his come through such feelings. His meditations 
of themselves tend upward like incense, his prayers are “ out 
of the depths” of reverence, and the daily life is the pure 
effluence of a pure soul. So fine is his rectitude, that it often 
detects moral deviations invisible to others, and even by them 
reckoned imaginary. His broad and delicate charity exceeds 
the sympathies of most good men. The ways of a man s0 
unworldly and independent must be somewhat peculiar, and 
no wonder if some of his scruples and self-denials have raised 
a smile as eccentricities. His abstinence from certain products 
of slave-labor, in which however he has not stood alone, did 
not spring from calculating the effects of their use, so much as 
from a feelitig that would shun the slighest participation in the 
related wrong, and the reader will observe the delicacy of the 
illustration (p. 231) where he cites David’s conduct in refusing © 
to drink the water for which he thirsted when it was procured 
by his three “ mighty men” at the hazard of their lives. More 
singular was his refusal to wear dyed cloth, yet one of his 
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objections was surely creditable, that dyes were invented not 
only “ partly to please the eye,” but “partly to hide dirt,” while 
he had almost a passion for cleanliness, recoiling from impur- 
ity, whether moral or physical, as a voluptuary from pain. He 
declined drinking from a silver cup when offered, as being on 
his guard against luxuries, and also from his sympathy with 
the poor, whose wants might be relieved by their cost. So on his 
voyage to England he shunned the luxurious arrangements of 
the cabin and took a place in the steerage. And in the four 
months of his religious labors in that country he chose to 
travel on foot, from observing the hard lot of the post-boys 
and the ill-treatment of the horses, Far from all affectation, he 
rather shunned than courted attention to himself, even pained 
that he should have to appear singular in these courses. It 
will be observed, too, that he does not make himself a rule for 
others, never imposing on them his plain or austere practices. 
It was a part of his religion that in these peculiarities he only 
yielded to an inward “ necessity laid upon him,” and never lost 
charity when his example or judgment was not followed. “TI 
do not,” he says on one point, “censure my brethren in these 
things.” Most of his scruples grew from his sympathy with 
the wronged and the needy, with whom he identified himself 
to a wonderful degree. “The burden of the laboring poor 
rested heavily upon him.” “He was, to use his own words, 
mixed with his fellow-creatures in their misery, and could not 
consider himself a distinct and separate being.” “ His singular 
conscientious scruples, his close self-questionings,” adds the 
editor, “are prompted by a tender concern for universal well- 
being; an earnest desire that no act or omission of his own 
should add to the evil and misery under which the creation 
groans.” Even in the peculiarities here noted we see a minute 
efflorescence, or an overgrowth (if such there may be) from a 
rich, spiritual soil. The chief and abundant product in his life is 
seen in “ whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
of good report.” His tenderness and self-abnegation, the high 
plane both of his piety and philanthropy, affiliate him with 
some of the choicest spirits in other communions and other 
times, and among them some whose position in respect to 
doctrines and rites seems farthest removed from his own, 
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How readily their spiritual affinities have brought them 
together where now they “live unto God.” 

The record appended to the Journal in this as in earlier editions 
shows that his end was in harmony with his course. “ His 
last public labor,” says Whittier in a note, “was a testimony in 
York meeting in behalf of the poor and enslaved. His last 
prayer on his death-bed was a commendation of his ‘ fellow 
creatures separated from the divine harmony’ to the Omnipo- 
tent Power whom he had learned to call his Father.” His 
labors and overtasked sympathies had left him ill fitted to resist 
the malady that cut short his life in its maturity. ‘“ Though in 
a foreign land,” such a man indeed was “ not far from home.” 
We may transfer to him what Cotton Mather said of the lady 
Arbella Johnson, only reversing one word, that he “took Old 
England on his way to heaven.” The testimonies of God’s chil- 
dren going home one after another, though not necessary, are 
always welcome, and Woolman’s utterances were still in his 
own manner. “He said he had settled his outward affairs to 
his mind, had taken leave of his wife and family as never to 
return, leaving them to the divine protection, adding, ‘Though 
I feel them near to me at this time, yet I have freely given them 
up, having a hope that they will be provided for;’ and a little 
after said, ‘This trial is made easier than I could have thought, 
my will being wholly taken away.’” Toa young friend who 
had ministered to him, he said, “ My child, thou seemest very 
kind to me, a poor creature: the Lord will reward thee for it.” 
“ Awhile after he cried out with great earnestness of spirit, ‘0 
my Father! my Father! how comfortable art thou to my soul 
in this trying season!’ Being asked if ‘he would take a little 
nourishment, after some pause he replied, ‘My child, I cannot 
tell what to say to it; I seem nearly arrived where my soul shall 
have rest from all its troubles.’” He described his disorder as 
at times coming “ like a whirlwind” over his mind, which, how- 
ever, “had hitherto been kept steady and centered in everlast- 
ing love,” and “if that be mercifully continued,” he said, “ I ask 
and desire no more.” When medicine had been ineffectual, 
and a friend anxiously asked, “‘What shall I do now?” he 
answered, ‘ Rejoice evermore, and in every thing give thanks,” 
but soon added, “ This is sometimes hard to come at.” 
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When some hope of his recovery was expressed, he replied, 
“My hope is in Christ ; and though I may seem a little better, 
achange in the disorder may soon happen, and my little 
strength be dissolved; and if it so happen, I shall be 
gathered to my everlasting rest.” And to his medical 
attendant: “My dependence is on the Lord Jesus, who I 
trust will forgive my sins, which is all I hope for; and if it be 
his will to raise up this body again, I am content; and if to 
die, I am resigned ; but if theu canst not be easy without try- 
ing to assist nature, [ submit.” Still he commemorated the di- 
vine goodness and cared for others: ‘“ How tenderly have I 
been waited on in this time of affliction, in which I may say in 
Job’s words, ‘tedious days and wearisome nights are appointed 
unto me ;’ and how many are spending their time and money 
in vanity and superfluities, while thousands and tens of thou- 
sands want the necessaries of life, who might be relieved by 
them, and their distresses at such a time as this in some degree 
softened by the administering of suitable things.” And this 
is the last simple record, for the morning of his death: “He 
asked for pen and ink, and at several times with much diffi- 


culty, wrote thus: ‘I believe my being here is in the wisdom 
of Christ ; I know not as to life or death.’” So it was that on 
the “second day, 5th of tenth month,” 1772, he fell asieep on 
the breast of Him whom, with the loving reverence of the 
kindred spirit, George Herbert, he might have called, “My , 
Master Jesus.” 
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Arriotz II].—REMARKS ON THE STYLE OF CHINESE 
PROSE. 


BY REV. W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., 
President of the Imperial College, Pekin, China. 


A PROFESSOR of Chinese in America is reported to have 
said that “in the Chinese language there is no such thing as a 
florid style or a beautiful style. Style is not taken into con- 
sideration. It is in writing the language that skill is displayed; 
and the man that executes the characters with dexterity and 
ingenuity is the one that understands the language.” 

Though somewhat unexpected as coming from the chair of a 
Chinese professor, this opinion is not novel. It expresses but 
too truly the estimate in which the literature of China has been 
generally held by the learned world. 

The value of Chinese records is fully conceded. The great 
antiquity of the people; their accurate system of chronology; 
their habit of appealing to history, as the only tribunal before 
which they can arraign their sovereigns; and especially their 
practice of noting as a prodigy every strange phenomenon that 
occurs in any department of nature, all conspire to render their 
annals an inexhaustible mine of curious and useful information. 
Add that these annals are not restricted to what is known as 
the history of the empire; but that one or more such works 
may be found recording in minute detail whatever has been 
thought interesting or instructive in the history of every depart- 
ment and district; and we have a mass of such literature that 
stands without a parallel among the nations of the earth. 

It is in these that our savans may find, extending back in 
unbroken series for thousands of years, notices of eclipses, 
comets, star-showers, aerolites, droughts, floods, earthquakes, 
&c. &c., as well as a comparatively faithful account of the rise 
and fortunes of the most numerous branch of the human 
family. 

But, while admitting that it is worth while to encounter all 
the toil of a difficult language in order to gain access to such 
a field of research, who ever dreams that the Chinese language 
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contains anything else to repay the labor of acquisition? Who 
ever imagines that in pursuing his favorite game, instead of 
traversing deserts and jungles, he will find himself walking 
among forests filled with the songs of strange birds, and per- 
fumed with the fragrance of unknown flowers, while ever and 
anon he is ravished by the view of some landscape of surpassing 
beauty? As soon would the student of literary art expect to 
find the graces of diction among the hieratic inscriptions of 
Egypt, or the arrow-headed records of Assyria, as to meet them 
on pages that bristle with the ideographic symbols of China. 
It is with a view to correcting such prevalent impressions that 
this paper is written. In attempting this, however, I do not 
propose a disquisition on the value of Chinese literature in 
general, nor commit myself to the task of elucidating the prin- 
ciples of its rhetoric and grammar; but limit myself rather to 
the single topic of style; and more particularly the style of its 
‘ prose composition. This is a subject which, I am aware, it 
will not be easy to discuss in such a manner as to render it in- 
telligible or interesting to those who are unacquainted with the 
Chinese language. Style is a volatile quality, which escapes in 
the process of transfusion; and illustrations of style, however 
carefully rendered, are at best but as dried plants and stuffed 
animals compared with living nature. Chinese, moreover, being 
from our idiom the most remote of ali languages, suffers most 
in the process of rendering. I fear, therefore, that the best ver- 
sions I may be able to offer will only have the effect of con“rm- 

ing the impressions which it is my object to combat. That such 
impressions are erroneous, ought to be apparent from the mere 
consideration of the antiquity and extent of the Chinese litera- 

ture. For, to suppose that a great people have been engaged 
from a tinte anterior to the rise of any other living language 
in building up a literature unequalled in amount, and to suppose 
that that literature contains nothing to gratify the taste or feed 
the imagination, is it not to suppose its authors destitute of the 
attributes of our common humanity? Are we to believe that 
the bees of China are so different from those of other countries, 
that they construct their curious cells from a mere love of labor, 
without ever depositing there the sweets on which they are wont 


to feed ? 
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It is not always true that external decoration implies internal 
finish or furniture ; still we may assert that it would be impos- 
sible that the taste which the Chinese display in the embellish- 
ment of their hand-writing and letter-press should not find its 
counterpart in the refinement of style. 

They literally worship their letters. When letters were 
invented, they say, heaven rejoiced and hell trembled. Not 
for any consideration will they tread on 4 piece of lettered 
paper ; and to foster this reverence, literary associations employ 
agents to go about the streets, collect waste paper, and burn it 
on a kind of altar, with the solemnity of a sacrifice. They 
execute their characters with the painter’s brush, and rank 
writing as the very highest of the fine arts. They decorate 
their dwellings and the temples of their gods with ornamental 
inscriptions; and exercise their ingenuity in varying both 
chirography and orthography in a hundred fantastic ways. We 
may well excuse them for this almost idolatrous admiration for 
the greatest gift of their ancestors, for there is no other lan- 
guage on earth whose written characters approach the Chinese 
in their adaptation to pictorial effect. 

Yet all this exaggerated attention to the mechanical art is 
but an index of the ardor with which Chinese scholars devote 
themselves to the graces of composition. 

Their style is as varied as their chirography, and as much 
more elaborate than that of other nations. If they spend years 
in learning to write, where others give a few weeks or months 
to the acquisition of that accomplishment, it is equally true 
that, while in other countries, the student acquires a style of 
composition almost by accident, those of China make it the 
earnest study of half a life-time. 

While, in the lower examinations, elegance of mechanical 
execution joined to a fair proportion of other merits is sure to 
achieve success, in competition for the higher degrees, the 
essays are copied by official clerks before they meet the eye of 
the examiner; style is everything and hand-writing nothing. 
Even the matter of the essay is of little consequence in compar- 
ison with the form in which it is presented. This is perceived 
and lamented by the more intelligent among the Chinese them- 
selves. They often contrast the hollow glitter of the style of 
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the present day with the solid simplicity of the ancients; and 
denounce the art of producing the standard wen-chang or 
polished essay, as no less mechanical than that of ornamental 
penmanship. The writer has heard Ch’ung-hau, who himself 
wields an elegant pen, speak of the stress which the literary 
tribunals lay on the superficial amenities of style, as a “clever 
contrivance adopted by a former dynasty to prevent the literati 
from thinking too much,” 

Still, however sensible to its defects, Chinese scholars, with- 
out exception, glory in the extent and high refinement of their 
national literature. “We yield to you the palm of science,” 
one of them once said to me, after a discussion on their false 
notions of nature and its forces; but he added— You, of 
course, will not deny to us the meed of letters.” 

The Chinese language is not so ill adapted to purposes of 
rhetorical embellishment as might be inferred from its primitive 
structure. Totally destitute of inflection—its substantives with- 
out declension, its adjectives without comparison, and its verbs 
without conjugation, it seems at first view “sans everything” 
that ought to belong to a cultivated tongue. Bound, moreover, 
to a strict order of collocation, which its other deficiencies make 
a necessity, it would seem to be a clumsy instrument for 
thought and expression. Nor do I deny that it is so in compar- 
ison with the leading languages of the West; but it is a marvel 
how fine a polish Chinese scholars have made it receive, and 
what dexterity they acquire in the use of it. It possesses, too, 
some compensating qualities. Its monosyllabic form gives it 
the advantage of concentrated energy; and if the value of its 
words must be fixed by their position, like numerals in a 
column of figures, or mandarins on an occasion of state cere- 
mony, it makes amends for this inconvenience by admitting 
each character to do duty in all the principal parts of speech. 
In English, we find it to be an element of strength to be able 
to convert many of our nouns into verbs. In Chinese, the in- 
terchange is all but universal; and it is easy to perceive how 
much this circumstance must contribute to the variety and 
vigor of expression, as well as to economy of resources. 

The advice which Han-yu gives as to the treatment of the 
Buddhist priesthood, is jin ch’t jin, lu cht tii, hwo ch’'t shu; 
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literally man their men, house their temples, fire their books ; an 
expression of which all but the last clause is as unintelligible 
as the original Chinese. To the Chinese reader it means, 
“burn their books, make laity of their priests, and dwelling- 
houses of their sacred places;” and in its native form it is as 
elegant as it is terse and forcible. 

Before all things, a Chinese loves conciseness. This taste he 
has inherited from his forefathers of forty centuries ago, who, 
having but a scanty stock of rude emblems, were compelled to 
practice economy. The complexity of the characters and the 
labor of writing confirmed the taste; so that though the pressure 
of poverty is now removed, the scholar of the present day, in 
regard to the expenditure of ink, continues to be as parsimoni- 
ous as his ancestors. While we construct our sentences so as 
to guard against the possibility of mistake, he is satisfied with 
giving the reader a hint of his meaning. Our style is a ferry 
boat that carries the reader over without danger or effort on his 
part; theirs is only a succession of stepping-stones which test 
the agility of the passenger in leaping from one to another. 

The Chinese writer is not ignorant of the Horatian canon, 
that in “striving after brevity he becomes obscure ;” but with 
him obscurity is a less fault than redundancy. Accordingly, in 
Chinese, those latent ideas to which a French writer has lately 
drawn attention play an important part. In return for a few 
hints, the reader himself supplies all the links that are necessary 
for the continuity of thought. This intense brevity is better 
adapted to a language which is addressed to the eye, than it 
would be to one which is expected to be equally intelligible to 
the ear. Light is quicker than sound. Segnius irritant animos 
demissa per aurem. 

Next to conciseness, or perhaps in preference to it, the 
Chinese writer is bound to keep in view the law of symmetry. 
He loves a kind of parallelism ; but it is not that of the Hebrew 
poets, whose tautology he abhors. It may consist of a simile; 
but more frequently it merely amounts to the expression of 
correlated ideas in nicely corresponding phrases. Every sen- 
tence is balanced with the utmost precision ; every word having 
its proper counterpoise, and the whole composition moving on 
with the measured tread of a troop of soldiers. 
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Dr. Johnson’s famous parallel between Pope and Dryden, 
and the studied antitheses of Lord Macaulay, are quite in ac- 
cordance with the taste of the Chinese. When they meet with 
such a passage in a foreign book, they usually exclaim, ‘“ This 
writer knows something of the art of composition.” And 
where, in addition to a superfluity of words, they find, as they 
often do, a neglect of their cardinal principle, they do not fail to 
express their disgust. 

A difficulty in rendering the Christian Scriptures is, that the 
translator is not at liberty to measure off his periods according 
to the canons of Chinese taste; and he not unfrequently gives 
unnecessary offence by retaining all the circumstances of gender, 
number, and tense, where the sense does not require them, and 
where the genius of the Chinese language and the rules of 
Chinese rhetoric alike reject them. In this respect, the earlier 
translations were particularly faulty; and of the more recent 
versions, one at least (that of the Delegates) is distinguished 
for classical taste. 

In such a task, the distinction between the dolmetscher and 
the iibersetzer which Schleiermacher has so clearly drawn, should 
always be kept in view. For, difficult as is the task of translat- 
ing out of a foreign language, that of translation into it is still 
more so; and still more essential is it that the translator be 
thoroughly imbued with its spirit. He must himself be in a 
manner naturalized, in order that his literary offspring may 
enjoy the privileges of citizenship. 

The bane of Chinese style is a servile imitation of antiquity. 
This not only confines the writer within a narrow circle of 
threadbare thoughts; it has the effect of disfiguring modern 
literature by spurious ornaments borrowed from the ancients. 
The authors of the Thirteen Classics are canonized. Infallible 
in letters as in doctrine, every expression which they have 
employed becomes a model; or rather, I should say, a portion 
of the current vocabulary. But, like the waters of the King 
and Wei, the diverse elements refuse to mingle, giving to the 
most admired composition a heterogeneous aspect, which mars 
its beauty in our eyes as much as it enhances it in those of the 
Chinese. A premium is thus placed on pedantry, and fetters 
are imposed on the feet of genius. The peculiar dialect which 
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we sometimes hear from the pulpit, made up of fragments of the 
sacred text skilfully incorporated with the language of every 
day life, may serve as an illustration of this singular compound, 

In spite of this imitation of antiquity, they are, age after age, 
insensibly drifting away from their standard. A law of move- 
ment seems to be impressed on all things, which even the 
Chinese are unable to resist. By consequence, each century in 
their long history, or more properly each dynasty, has formed 
a style of its own. The authors of the Chau, Han, Tang, and 
Sung periods are broadly discriminated. 

China abounds in literary adventurers of the stamp of Con- 
stantine Simonides, and the prevalent antiquity-worship affords 
them encouragement; but happily she has her critics woo, as 
acute as Aristarchus of old. 

The great schools of religious philosophy are also strongly 
differentiated in their style of expression. The Confucian, 
dealing with the things of common life, aims at perspicuity. 
The Tauist, occupied with magic and mystery, veils his 
thoughts in symbols and far-fetched metaphors. The Buddhist, 
to the obscurity inseparable from the imported metaphysics of 
India, adds an opaque medium by the constant use of Sanskrit 
phrases which are ill understood. Subdivisions of these great 
schools have likewise their peculiarities of style. Of these, 
however, I shall not speak, but hasten to indicate certain spe- 
cies of composition, each of which is characterized by a style 
of its own. 

In no country are private correspondence, official despatches, 
and didactic and narrative writings distinguished by more 
marked peculiarities. 

In China, the style of epistolary intercourse, instead of ap- 
proaching, as with us, to that of familiar conversation, is singu- 
larly stiff and affected. Whatever the subject, it is ushered in 
by a formal parade of set phrases, and finished off by a con- 
clusion equally stereotyped and unmeaning. Form dominates 
everything in China. It is seldom that a letter flows freely 
from the heart and pen even of an able writer; and as for the 
less educated, though quite capable of expressing their own 
thoughts in their own way, they never think of such a thing as 
throwing off the constraint of prescribed forms. It is amusing 
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to see how carefully one who hears of the death of a relative 
culls from the letter book a form exactly suited to the degree 
of his affliction. If the Chinese wrote love-letters (which they 
never do), they would all employ the same honeyed phrases; 
or, like Falstaff, in the ‘‘Merry Wives,” address the same epistle 
to all the different objects of their admiration. 

By way of sample, here is a “note of congratulation on the 
birthday of a friend.” “The Book of History lauds the five 
kinds of happiness, and the Book of Odes makes use of the 
nine similes. Both extol the honors of old age. Rejoicing at 
the anniversary of your advent, I utter the prayer of Hwa-fung ; 
and, by way of recording my tally in the seaside cottage, I lay 
my tribute at your feet, by retaining the whole of which you 
will shed lustre on him who offers it.” 

In this short note we have five classic allusions, two of which 
require a word of explanation. The prayer of Hwa-fung was 
for the emperor Yau, that he might, be blessed with a happy 
old age and numerous posterity. The “tally in the seaside cot- 
tage” refers to a legend in which one of the genii, when asked 
his age, replied that he “could not reckon it by years; but as 
often as the azure sea became a field for the planting of mul- 
berry groves, he was accustomed to note the event by deposit- 
ing a tally. Those tallies now filled ten chambers of his 
dwelling.” 

The reply to the foregoing ran as follows : 

“My trifling life has passed away in vanity, unmarked by a 
single trait of excellence. On my birthday especially this fills 
me with shame. How dare I then accept your congratulatory 
gifts? I beg to decline them, and prostrate pray for indul- 
gence.” 

The official correspondence and State papers of the Chinese 
are for the most part dignified, clear, and free from those 
pedantic allusions with which they love to adorn their other 
writings. Whoever has read, even in the form of a translation, 
the memorials on the opium trade laid before the emperor Tau- 
kwang, or the papers of Commissioner Lin on the same subject, 
cannot have failed to be struck with their manifest ability. 
Some of them are eloquent in style and masterly in argument. 
Imperial edicts are generally well written; but those of the 
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emperor Yung-ching are of such conspicuous merit that they 
are collected in a series of volumes, and studied as models of 
com position. 

The didactic style, whether that of commentaries on the 
classic texts, or of treatises on science, morals, and practical 
arts, is always formed in accordance with the maxim of Con- 
fucius, Tze tah erh ye, “enough if you are clear.” Such writ- 
ings are as lucid as the nature of the subject, the genius of the 
language, and the brain of the author will admit. The com- 
mentaries on the classics are admirable specimens of textual 
exposition. 

The narrative style ranges from the gravity of history to the 
description of scenery and the humorous anecdote. 

Its ideal is the combination of the graphic with simplicity. 
Of the historical writings of the Chinese, so far as their style is 
concerned, nothing more can be said than that they are simple 
and perspicuous. Interesting they are not; for their bondage 
to the annal and journal form has prevented their giving us 
comprehensive (ableaux ; while the idea of a philosophy of his- 
tory has never dawned on their minds. In descriptions of 
scenery the Chinese excel. They have an eye for the pictur- 
esque in nature; and nature throws her varied charms over the 
pages of their literature with a profusion unknown among the 
pagan nations of the West. Chinese writers are particularly 
fond of relating incidents that are susceptible of a practical 
application. Of this allow me to furnish one or two illus 
trations. 

“Confucius was passing the foot of the T’ai-shan, when he 
heard a woman weeping beside a new-made grave. There was 
something so sad in the tones of her voice, that the sage leaned 
his head on his hand and listened. Then sending T'sz’-lu (one 
of his disciples), he said to her, ‘Madam, you weep as though 
you were loaded with many sorrows.’ She replied, ‘What you 
say is true. First, my husband’s brother was devoured by 4 
tiger, then my husband was killed, and now my son has been 
eaten.’ ‘But why do you not leave this fatal spot?’ ‘ Because,’ 
said the woman, ‘here among the mountains there are no 
oppressive magistrates.’ ‘Mark that, my children,’ said the 
sage addressing his disciples ; ‘ oppressive magistrates are dreaded 
more than tigers.’” 
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This is from Tan-kung of the Chau dynasty. Liu-tsung- 
yuen, of the Tang period, has a similar narrative in which a 
poisonous reptile takes the place of the tiger. A poor man was 
employed to capture the spotted snake for medicinal purposes, 
and had his taxes remitted on condition of supplying the im- 
perial college of physicians with two every year. The author 
expressing his sympathy for his perilous occupation, the man 
replied, ‘“‘ My grandfather died in this way, my father also, and 
I, during the twelve years in which I have been so engaged, 
have more than once been near dying by the bite of serpents.” 
As he uttered this with a very sorrowful expression of counte- 
nance, “Do you wish,” said I, “that I should speak to the 
magistrates and have you released from this hard service?” 
His look became more sorrowful, and, bursting into tears, he 
exclaimed, “If you pity me, allow me, I pray you, to pursue 
my present occupation; for be assured that my lot, hard as it 
is, is by no means so pitiable as that of those who suffer the 
exactions of tax-gatherers.” 

I add a specimen, in the same vein, from Liu-ki, a writer of 
the Ming period, who flourished no more than five hundred 
years ago. ‘I saw,” he says, “ oranges exposed on a fruit-stand 
in mid-summer, and sold at a fabulous price. They looked 
fresh and tempting, and I bought one. On breaking it open, 
a puff of something like smoke filled my mouth and nose. 
Turning to the seller, I demanded, “Why do you sell such 
fruit? It is fit for nothing but to offer to the gods, or to set 
before strangers. Whatashame! Whata disgraceful cheat!” 
“Well were it,” replied the fruit-seller, “if my oranges were ‘the 
only shams.” And he went on to show how we have sham 
soldiers in the field, sham statesmen in the cabinet, and shams 
everywhere. “I went away silently musing whether this fruit- 
seller might not be after all a philosopher, who had taken to 
selling rotten oranges in order to have a text from which to 
preach on the subject of shams.” 

The last two pieces, though separated from it by a space of 
from twelve to sixteen hundred years, are evidently modelled 
after the first. I have quoted them to show that Chinese wri- 
ters are not always servile in their imitations, or timid in 
denouncing the corruptions of their government. 
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Another kind of style is that of the Wen-chang, or polished 
essay—a brief treatise on any subject, constructed according to 
fixed rules, and limited to six or eight hundred words. In our 
own literature it answers to the short papers, such as those of 
the Spectator and Rambler, which were so much in vogue in 
the last century—invariably ushered in by a classic motto, and 
expected to be a model of fine writing. 

The production of these is the leading test of literary ability. 
The school-boy writes wen-chang as soon as he is able to con- 
strue the native classics, and the gray-haired competitor for the 
doctorate in the examinations at the capital is still found wri- 
ting wen-chang. In all the world there is no kind of literature 
produced in equal quantity—excepting, perhaps, sermons. Nor 
is their prodigious quantity their only point of resemblance to 
the productions of the western pulpit. They always have a 
text from the sacred books, which they analyze in a most 
artificial manner, and uniformly reduce to eight heads. They 
aim at nothing beyond exposition, on the principle that the 
moderns can do nothing more than unfold the germs of ancient 
wisdom; originality is renounced, and, as already intimated, 
their chief adornment consists in the artful interweaving of 
sacred and modern phraseology. Like the inlaid wares of the 
Chinese, or the mosaic pictures of the West, the more numerous 
and minute their component parts, the more are these composi- 
tions admired. Of no practical utility except as a mental 
gymnastic, the style of these essays exerts an influence through 
the whole range of literature. Indeed, the term which is com- 
monly employed to cover the whole field of belles lettres is no 
other than wen-chang. 

Here is the opening paragraph of an essay which took the 
first honor in a recent examination for the doctorate. 

Subject—Good-faith and Dignity. “When we begin, we 
should look to the end. Good-faith and dignity of carriage 
should therefore be objects of our care. By faith we mean 
that our acts should respond to our promise; and by dignity, 
that our bearing should be such as to repel any approach 
towards insolent familiarity. This is only obtained by cherish- 
ing a sense of right, cultivating a regard for propriety, and 
at the same time maintaining a sympathy for our fellow men. 
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In this earthly pilgrimage what we most desire is to escape 
the blame of being untrue. We choose our words with care 
for fear we should be untrue to our fellows. We choose our 
actions with care for fear we should be untrue to ourselves. 
And we choose our companions with care, lest we should prove 
unfaithful to our friends, or they should prove unfaithful to us. 
By so doing, we can fulfill our obligations, maintain our dignity 
of character, and yet preserve inviolate our social attachments. 
Within, we shall have a heart that feels its self-imposed engage- 
ments as much as if it were bound by the stipulations of a 
solemn covenant; while without, we shall wear an aspect that 
will command the respect of those who approach us.” 

“Enough,” you will say, ‘those thoughts are all very com- 
monplace. It is of no use to translate any further.” And 
truly; for a translation can never do justice to the subtile 
qualities which caused this performance to be crowned among 
seven thousand competitors. The delicate sutures which blend 
its various elements into a harmonious whole must, of course, 
like the wavy lines of a Damascus blade, disappear when cast 
into the crucible of the translator. 

From what has been said of the style of schools, periods, and 
different provinces in the empire of letters, it follows that, not- 
withstanding their propensity for imitation, Chinese writers 
must be as strongly individualized as those of other countries. 
If gifted with original genius, they form a style of their’own ; if 
not, they produce in new and undesigned combinations the traits 
of earlier authors by whom they have been most deeply im- 
pressed. Confucius professed to be an imitator; but he was em- 
inently original. Direct, practical, and comprehensive, his 
thoughts are expressed in language at once concise and rhyth- 
mical—resembling as much as anything else those choice lines 
of Shakespeare, which by their combined felicity of idea and 
expression have become transformed into popular proverbs. 
Whether like the Hindoo guru he threw them into this form as 
the text for his daily discourse, or whether they were reduced by 
his disciples, it is not in all cases easy to determine. But certain 
it is that, stripped of their attractive dress, whatever their in- 
trinsic merit, they never could have attained such universal 
currency. The teachings of Confucius owe as much to style as 
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those of Mohammed. The extent to which style was studied 
in his time we may infer from the account he gives us of the 
manner in which the elegant state papers of the Principality of 
Cheng were produced. They were the work of four men with 
long strange names. One “drew out a rough draft,” a second 
“sifted the arguments,” another “ added rhetorical embellish- 
ments,” and the fourth finished them by “ polishing off the 
periods.” 

Lau-tse, the contemporary of Confucius, though somewhat his 
senior, left his instructions to posterity in “five thousand 
words,” cast in a semi-poetical mould. Obscure and paradoxical 
like Heraclitus of Ephesus, surnamed the Dark (a writer with 
whom it would not be difficult to trace other points of analogy 
besides their common partiality for enigma), his dark pages are 
illumined by many a flash of far-reaching light. Each of these 
great masters impressed his style on the school which he 
founded. 

Mencius is Confucius with less dogmatism and more vehe- 
mence; while the wild fancy of Chwang-tse reproduces the 
characteristics of Lau-tse in exaggerated proportions. 

With both, the current of their diction flows like a river, but 
in each case it wears the complexion of its distant source. 

As another example of a contrast in manner, I may adduce 
two historians of the Chau period. Hung-yang-kau and Tso- 
chew-ming both confine themselves to the role of expositors, 
taking the Confucian annals as their text; but the first often 
commences with a minute analysis of the text, while the other 
proceeds at once to a narrative of facts. The former, for 
instance, thus expounds the heading of a chapter : 

“ First year, spring, royal first moon.” “ Why the first year? 
Because it was the commencement of a new reign. Why does 
he mention spring? Because the year began at that season. 
Why in speaking of the month does he prefix the word royal? 
To indicate that it was fixed by the imperial calendar. Why 
refer to the imperial calendar? To show that all the states are 
united under one sovereign,” &c., &c. 

From Tso-chew-ming I cite a passage, which, whether it do 
or do not exhibit any other peculiarity, will at least show the 
absence of interrogation marks. 
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Text—The Prince of Cheng conquers Toan and Yien. Premis- 
ing that the belligerents were brothers; that their mother had 
abetted the rebellion of Toan, the younger; and that the 
Prince, pronouncing against her sentence of banishinent, had 
taken a solemn oath never to see her again until they should 
both be under the ground, the historian continues: “The 
Prince soon repented of his hasty oath. The Governor of 
Ying-ku heard it, and came with a present. The Prince de- 
tained him to dine. Ying-ku put aside a portion of the meats. 
The Prince inquired the reason. Said Ying-ku, ‘They are for 
my mother, who has never tasted such royal dainties.’ ‘You 
have a mother then,’ said the Prince; ‘alas! I have none.’ He 
then told him of his oath, at the same time informing him of 
his repentance. 

‘Why need your Majesty be troubled on that account,’ ex- 
claimed Ying-ku. ‘If you will only make a subterranean 
chamber with two doors, and meet there, who will say that you 
have not kept your oath ?’ 

The Prince took the counsel, and meeting his mother beneath 
the ground, they became mother and son as before. How perfect 
the piety of Ying-ku, who devised the plan !” 

The great masters of style are a thousand years later than 
these last ; and then we find philosophers, poets, and historians 
in such constellations as to make the dynasties of Tang and 
Sung a golden age for Chinese letters. Then flourished such 
writers as Han-yu, surnamed the Prince of Literature: Li-po, 
in whom the planet Venus was believed to be incarnate; the 
three Su, father and sons; and a host of others whose light has 
not yet reached the western shores, and whose names it would 
be tedious to recount. Their names, musical enough in the 
tones of their native land, are harsh to occidental ears. What 
apity they have not all been clothed in graceful Latin, like 
those of Confucius and Mencius! These sages, if they owe to 
their style in a great degree their popularity at home, are 
almost equally indebted for their fame abroad to the classical 
terminations of their names. Name is fame in more than one 
sense, and more than one language—in Chinese as in Hebrew 
—and it is obvious that in the western world no amount of 
merit would be sufficient to confer celebrity on a man bearing 
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the name of K’oong-foo-isze/ I refrain from farther extracts, 
For reasons already given, no translation can do justice to the 
style of a Chinese writer; and a volume, instead of a brief 
essay, would be required to give an approximate idea of the 
other qualities of what the Chinese describe as their elegant 
literature. 

To their poets we have made no reference, as that would open 
up a distinct field for inquiry. It is on their poetry that they 
especially pique themselves: but, as I think, with mistaken 
judgment. For while their prose writers, like those of France, 
are unsurpassed in felicity of styJe, their poetry, like that of 
France, is stiff and constrained. Like their own women, their 
poetical muses have cramped feet and no wings. 

For variety in prose composition, the nature of the language 
affords a boundless scope. For, not to speak of local dialects, 
the language of scholars, or the written language, ranges in 
its choice of expressions from the familiar patois up to the 
most archaic forms. In China, nothing becomes obsolete ; and 
the writer is thus enabled to pitch his composition, at option, 
on a high or low key, and to carry it through consistently. 
There are, for example, three sets of personal pronouns, that 
correspond to as many grades of style; while there are other 
styles in which the personal pronoun is dispensed with, and 
substantives employed instead. 

Founded on pictorial representation, the language is in many 
of its features highly poetical, the strange beauties with which 
it charms the fancy at every step suggesting a ramble among 
the gardens of the sea-nymphs. Nor is it a dead language, 
though in its written form no longer generally spoken. It 
contains “thoughts that breathe, and words that burn ”—writers 
whom the student will gladly acknowledge as worthy compeers 
of the most admired authors of the ancient West. I say 
“ancient,” for China is essentially ancient. She is not yet 
modernized, and finds fitter parallels in pagan antiquity than 
in modern Christendom. 

The time, I trust, is not far distant, when her language will 
find a place in all our principal seats of learning, and when her 
classic writers will be known and appreciated. 
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Or all the great men of the mysterious German nation, 
Immanuel Kant is to the world, outside of Germany, perhaps 
the most mysterious. That he was a great man in his time we 
all have heard, but wherein that greatness of his consisted, 
thereot' we are lamentably ignorant. Of his numerous works, 
only one, the Critique of Pure Reason, is generally known to the 
English-speaking public, and even this fragment of his system 
has been so misrepresented, partly by translations and partly 
by commentaries, as to have estranged the author and that pub- 
lic even more than if he had not been known to it atall. As 
it is, Kant passes current as a skeptic, and the wonder is, how 
a skeptic could have exercised that tremendous influence upon 
European literature, religion, and particularly science, which is 
generally ascribed to Kant. His life certainly affords no clue 
to it. 

Born on the 22d of April, 1724, in K6nigsberg, where his 
father, of Scottish descent, was established as a saddler, he was 
educated in strictly religious principles, and from 1740-1746 
studied theology, philosophy, and mathematics in the Kénigs- 
berg University. He then accepted an engagement as tutor and 
remained in that employment until 1755, when he began his 





* The editors of the New Englander publish the following statement and vindi- 
tation of the principles of the Kantian philosophy on account of the spirit and 
ability with which the paper is written, and the light which it casts upon some of 
the doctrines of Kant which are not easily apprehended. Some of the positions 
taken by the writer they do not accept. 
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career as professor at the Kénigsberg University, a career which 
he followed until the year 1797, when the weakness of old age 
compelled him to retire. He never married, nor did he ever 
travel further than a few miles from his native city. The only” 
serious conflict with the world, in which he was engaged, was 
when in 1794 he published his Religion within the Limits of Pure 
Reason, which induced a reprimand from the Prussian Govern: 
ment as “containing misrepresentations and degrading state- 
ments of many fundamental doctrines of the Bible and of Chris- 
tianity,” in consequence of which reprimand Kant publicly de- 
clared his resolve neither to write nor speak publicly again on 
matters of religion. Nevertheless, he would have recommenced 
his lectures on the Critique of Religion after the death of Frederic 
Wilhelm II, had not old age weakened his powers too seriously. 
Notwithstanding, he did take his revenge in a very caustic and 
outspoken Article, republished in his minor writings. De Quincy 
misrepresents the whole transaction, and descends to downright 
falsification in describing Kant as an atheist. Kant died on the 
12th of February, 1804, in the eightieth year of. his life. In 
social life he was extremely genial and agreeable. He courted 
society, dressed neatly, loved a game of billiards, and in all re- 
spects had the air and manners of a gentleman. His sympathies 
during the great political struggles of his epoch were always 
with the liberal side: he sided with the Americans as well as 
with the French, and with the Americans in their union-tenden- 
cies as opposed to the extreme state-rights party, as well as with 
the more moderate republicans in France in their opposition to 
the execution of Louis XVI. His life was without a blemish. 

The celebrity of Kant is, therefore, not to be in any way 
ascertained by an investigation of his life ; it lies all concentrated 
in the lectures that he read and books that he wrote at the 
Kénigsberg University, but dates more particularly from the 
publication in 1781 of his Critique of Pure Reason. For in bis 
earlier years, and indeed up to 1770, Kant in his lectures on 
philosophy followed pretty closely the school of Wolff. It 
was chiefly through the influence of the French and English 
skeptical and empirical writers of that time, that Kant was first 
shaken out of the dogmatic security which that school,—in this 
respect like all previous systems of philosophy,—imposed upon 
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its followers, and induced to enter upon that thorough and 
earnest investigation, extending through twelve years, which 
resulted in the discovery, to the elaboration of which he devo- 
ted henceforth his whole life, and which established his renown 
and his greatness. ‘The smaller works that were written before 
the appearance of the Critique of Pure Reason, reveal the strug- 
gles that agitated the reformer in respect to many points, and 
show how one of the idols of scholastic philosophy fell down 
after the other under the operation of his critical scrutiny. 

This discovery may be briefly described by stating the char- 
acteristic distinction of Kant’s method from the method of all 
previous philosophers;* for it is in the method or form 
alone that the whole distinction lies, as indeed must nec- 
essarily be the case where an entirely new system presents 
itself. It was not through the discovery of any particular new 
objects in the heavens that Copernicus revolutionized astron- 
omy, but through the adoption of an entirely new method or 
manner of viewing these subjects. 

All the Greek philosophers, and indeed all the philosophers 
before Kant—Leibnitz, perhaps, excepted—held it as their fun- 
damental maxim, and indeed as constituting the science of phil- 
osophy, that by means of that science, or by means of thinking, 
man could rise to a knowledge of things beyond the sphere of 
common consciousness ; and that thus a world altogether beyond 
perception and unconnected with perception could be opened 
to the philosopher. They pretended the possession of a science, 
through which the existence of a God and the immortality of the 
soul, the creation of the world, etc., could be demonstrated by 
simply a drawing of conclusions, and exhausted their ingenuity 
in devising new premises and drawing new conclusions in a 
manner to excite the applause of the astounded multitude. In 
the course of time it appeared, however, that by the same man- 
ner of drawing conclusions from a premised conception the very 
opposite could be proved of what had been proved by the first 
party, and that hence it could also be proved that the existence 
of God, immortality of the soul, simple substances, etc., were 


® This distinction i is elaborated with greek perspicuity y Fichte in his Sender 
Statement. See Journal of Speculative Philosophy, St. Louis, Mo. Vol. ii, pages 
6 and 7. 
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impossible. So the philosophers continued arguing indefinitely 
against each other, as they do indeed yet up to the present day 
in the same absurd manner; the dogmatic idealists of the 
school of Schelling, Hegel, on the one side, still drawing con- 
Glusions to prove their ideas, and the dogmatic realists of the 
Herbert Spencer, Mill, Comte, Vogt, and Biichner school still 
drawing conclusions to prove them impossible, using the same 
arguments in the same obstinate manner that have served for 
thousands of years to confuse mankind. 

It was chiefly through the reading of Hume’s Essay on 
Causality that Kant was first thoroughly shaken in his dogmatic 
assurance. Hume, it will be remembered, tried to prove, that 
the conception of cause and effect is simply the result of a habit 
we have of connecting phenomena, which we have frequently 
observed to follow others, with those which precede them. 
This statement led Kant to consider how it could be possible 
for no matter how many thousands or millions of observations 
of sequences to change their whole character by turning into the 
conception of cause and effect. How could quantity change 
into quality? No matter how many times I observe the stone 
to become warm as the sun shines upon it, how can the mere 
habit of noticing the sequence all at once change into the asser- 
tion, that it is the sun which causes the stone to become warm? 
No analysis can derive from the conception of sequences— 
however numerous—the conception of causality. The concep- 
tions of a million sequences still remain merely conceptions of 
sequences. Hence the conception of causality must be a syn- 
thetical one, that is to say, must necessarily, through a law of 
the human mind, connect with the conception a certain kind 
of sequence, so that the one cannot be thought without the 
other. How is this possible? How are such synthetical 
conceptions, @ priori, possible? That analytical conceptions 
should be valid for all men is self-evident, since the analysis 
predicates of the subject only that which the conception of the 
subject itself involves; hence, if there are disputes about ana- 
lytical judgments, those disputes can be only word-disagree- 
ments. That synthetical conceptions, @ posteriori, should be 
valid for all men is equally self-evident, for men do not dispute 
upon empirical matters, but only disagree; and all empirical 
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conceptions are synthetical, that is, add a new predicate to 
another empirical conception. For instance: the discovery of 
the magnetic power in iron added a new conception—that of 
attraction—to the conception of iron. The question, therefore, 
which presents itself for solution is this: How are synthetical 
conceptions, @ priori, possible ? 

Kant thinks that Hume, had he but propounded to himself 
this question seriously, or had he considered that those concep- 
tions must be possible, since the whole science of mathematics 
is based on them, would have made the same discovery which 
he announced in his Oritique of Pure Reason—a discovery that 
necessarily solved all the problems of the human mind at once. 
For if we cannot dispute about empirical propositions, which 
are all synthetical, nor about analytical propositions, since dis- 
putes about them can be only word-disputes, the question— 
how synthetical propositions, @ priori, are possible ?—must in- 
volve all the rest of rational knowledge; and the discoverer of 
the answer to that question must thus become the discoverer of 
a science which will fathom all the powers of reason, determine 
its limits, and forever debar the possibility of disputes on purely 
@ priori subjects. That Kant saw this full scope and import- 
ance of the work he was about to undertake, and was proudly 
conscious of the greatness of his task—the greatest task ever 
submitted to man—is evident throughout all his three Critiques, 
and is expressed with particular emphasis in his Prolegomena, 
which latter work is to be especially recommended to students 
of Kant as a most admirable condensation of the Oritique of Pure 
Reason, and written with all the elegance and warmth of diction 
this great man was so thoroughly master of. This proud con- 
sciousness also should do away once for all with the utterly false 
charge of skepticism which is so often preferred against Kant. 
After his great discovery opened upon him, never was there a 
man less skeptical. Again and again he refers to the absolute 
certainty, which he has established for all times for philosophy 
and indeed for all sciences. If any man was ever without a 
doubt, it wag Immanuel Kant. 

That such synthetic judgments, @ priori, were possible became 
evident to Kant when he reflected—as Hume had not reflected, 
and what indeed had escaped all previous philosophers— that 
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all mathematical judgments are of such an @ priori synthetical 
character. No matter how often you think 7 and 5, the con- 
ception of 12 will never arise in your mind except by a new 
distinct act; no matter how often you think the shortest line 
between two points, the conception of straightness will never 
commingle and unite with it except by a new distinct act of 
the mind. Every mathematical proposition is thus synthetical, 
and since they are all @ priori, synthetical @ prior. This re- 
flection encouraged Kant in his suspicion that the same ground 
in human reason which gives rise to the synthetical @ priori 
prepositions of the science of mathematics, also gives rise to 
those synthetical conceptions, @ priori, upon which the science 
of physics is based, of which the chief one, that of causal- 
ity, Hume had with so much plausibility represented as no 
real new conception, but simply the expression of a quantita- 
tive difference. It was, therefore, quite appropriate to divide 
the one question—how are synthetical judgments, @ priori, pos- 
sible ?-—into the two: howis a science of pure mathematics pos- 
sible? and how is a science of physics possible? The reply to 
these questions must inevitably show whether other @ priori 
synthetical propositions are possible, or—the former two ques- 
tions exhausting the whole phenomenal world—whether a 
science of metaphysics is possible ? 

Kant gave twelve years of profound study to the work which 
was to solve these questions, and then wrote it ina few months. 
Being thus in its method not a drawing of conclusions from 
assumed conceptions, but in the nature of an investigation as to 
whether reason had the power to propound synthetical concep- 
tions, @ priori, he appropriately called his work a Critique of 
Reason, and he called it a Oritique of PuRE or rather of THEORET- 
ICAL Reason, because it was to confine itself exclusively to that 
faculty of general reason which cognizes an outside world. It 
is all the more necessary to remember this, as the unwarranted 
presupposition, that by Pure Reason Kant meant reason in 
general, in all its faculties, has led to innumerable misappre- 
hensions. : 

Kant, therefore, divided his Oritique of Pure Reason into 
three parts: the first part—7ranscende.tal Aisthetic—solving the 
problem how a science of pure mathematics is possible; the 
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second— Transcendental Logic—how a science of pure physics is 
possible; and the third—Transcendental Dialectic—whether a 
science of metaphysics is possible. t 
The first part solves its problem in this manner: whatsoever 
reason becomes conscious of is necessarily an affection of its 
inner self. Such an inner affection language calls sensation. 
But reason could not become conscious of this affection did it 
not cast it outside of itself, and look upon it as outside of itself 
or different from itself. This power of beholding is called in 
language contemplation.* But, furthermore, reason could not 
become conscious of a single contemplated sensation, or object 
outside of itself, unless such an object were not merely an ob- 
ject in general, but a particularly determined object, and hence 
distinguished from and related to an infinite multiplicity of 
other external objects—a power of distinguishing external ob- 
jects from and relating them to each other, which language 
terms conception. Reason, therefore, cannot be conscious of 
anything, and hence cannot be reason, unless it, 1, sensates, 
2, contemplates, 3, conceives; all of which three functions are in 
language included under the one general term of perception, 
Now the sensations that arise in us, being altogether empirical, 
that is to say, we being utterly unable to ascribe them to our 
own activity,t but rather compelled to attribute them to some- 
thing not ourselves—to a non-ego, are clearly in so far utterly 
beyond being accounted for. But that these sensations should 
be taken hold of by our ego, and thrown outside of us, and 
again related to and distinguished from each other, is just as 
evidently ascribable only to our own activity, for the concep- 
tion of an external influence creating a sensation within us 
involves in no manner whatever the conception of a reproducing 
this sensation outside of us. There must be, therefore, in the 
nature of our reason a power thus to contemplate an ontside of 





* We must again insist that no one can enter into Kant’s discovery who does not 
translate his word Anschauung by another word than intuition. Kant himself lays 
80 repeatedly stress upon the necessity of distinguishing Anschauung from intui- 
tion that it seems gratuitous to dwell upon it. Anschauen is literally: beholding, 
gazing upon, looking upon, contemplating. 

+t The yround is, that the conception of reason is that of a pure activity, which 
thinks only itself. Hence it cannot, in proper language, call also that reason, 
which it distinguishes from itself as not such activity. 
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us, in short, to contemplate a space, and space can be nothing 
but such an absolute contemplation of the ego, wherein it posits 
its infinite sensations in the shape of a together or co-existence 
of infinite points and lines. Thus it becomes clear how geo- 
metrical, synthetical propositions, @ priori, are possible. They 
are possible, because reason in order to become conscious of 
sensations must project out of itself the contemplation of space, 
wherein reason can thus draw infinite points and lines, and 
hence move synthetically.* But these sensations, thrown out- 
side of us into space, could also not be cognized if they were 
not distinguished by the ego in the ego itself, and related to each 
other in it; a relation and distinction which is possible only if 
the ego contemplates itself as an infinite series of successive 
moments. Thus besides the contemplation of space the ego 
must have a contemplation of time as not a together but a sue- 
eession of points, and from this is explained how arithmetical 
synthetical propositions, @ priori, are possible. They are possi- 
ble, because reason in order to become conscious of sensations 
must contemplate itself as an infinite series of moments linked 
together, which it combines by its own absolute power and 
hence synthetically. Buta consciousness of sensations is also 
not possible unless those sensations are placed in relation to 
each other by means of conceptions; and thus from the science 
of pure contemplation, or of Transcendental Afsthetic, we are 
necessarily driven into the science of pure conception, or 7ran- 
scendental Logic. 

This second part of the Critique of Pure Reason—which has 
for its problein how a science of pure physics is possible— 
solves its problem in the same manner as the first part, namely, 
by showing that consciousness could not be possible had we not 
certain synthetical d priori conceptions, or forms of relation, for 
all the sensations we objectivate in space and subjectivate in 
time. Kant calls these forms of relations categories, and enu- 
merates them correctly enough, but adds: “I purposely abstain 
from the deduction of these categories, although I may be in 
possession of it.” To save space we may here as well supple- 
ment Kant by Fichte’s deduction, which runs somewhat as 


* See Fichte’s Sun-clear Statement in Jowrnal of Speculative Philosophy, vol. ii 
pp. 72 and 73. 
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follows: Reason cannot become conscious of itself, or conscious 
at all, unless it has sensations which it contemplates in space, 
but which it cannot ascribe to itself. For the conception of 
reason is that of a pure activity, and hence it cannot ascribe a 
passivity, such as sensation is, to its own free agency. Hence 
language calls that which produces the sensation in the ego a 
non-ego. This is objectivated in space in a multiplicity of 
objects, and reproduced in the ego in the form of time. Now 
in so far as this non-ego is distinguished from the ego as not it, 
we call it in language qualstatively distinct; but in so far as it 
is also related to the ego, we call it quantitatively related. 
Reason can, therefore, never become conscious of a sensation 
except under the form of the two conceptions—quality and 
quantity—both of which conceptions are contained in the third 
one of ~elation in general; and in so far as all external objects 
are |! ewise both opposed to and related to each other, it will 
be impossible to conceive them except under these same three 
forms of relation or categories, and hence the whole science of 
physics has these three forms for its basis. But each of these 
three forms separates necessarily again into a triplicity ; for the 
conception of quality arises from the one object, the ego, being 
viewed as a reality, its opposite, the non-ego, as a negation of 
that reality, and both of those conceptions uniting in the one of 
limitation or determination. Again, the conception of quantity 
arises from the one object, the ego, being viewed as a unity 
related to a non-ego as a multiplicity, and both of those concep- 
tions uniting in the one conception of totality. Finally, the 
relation of the ego to the non-ego can be viewed as either the 
non-ego determining the ego, which is called in language the 
causality relation, or the ego limiting itself by positing a non- 
ego, which is called in language the substantiality relation, or 
finally, as each determining the other equally, which in language 
is called reciprocal determination. 

Kant has, therefore, solved the second part of his problem by 
showing, that consciousness of externalized sensations would 
not be possible had not reason in itself an absolute power of 
relating itself to an opposite, and thus of uniting opposites in 
synthetical propositions ; and this proof, namely, that conscious- 
hess would otherwise not be possible, has shown itself to be the 
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“supreme principle. of all synthetical judgments.” But this 
very proof has already in point of fact made useless the consid- 
eration of the third question—whether a science of metaphysics 
is possible? For if synthetical propositions, d@ priori, have 
universal validity only because and in so far as consciousness 
of the sensations, which we objectivate in space, is not possible 
without them, all other synthetical conceptions that assume to 
relate to other cognitions than those that occur through sensa- 
tion and contemplation are clearly not to be proved, nay, must 
involve inevitable fallacies. 

When Kant, therefore, nevertheless enters upon the investi- 
gation of that third problem, he no longer establishes, but 
simply criticizes; and a disregard of this fact—which explains 
why Kant in the third book of his work uses a tone of unde- 
cidedness and query different from the tone of the first two 
parts of his work—has also been productive of much misappre- 
hension. A pretended science of metaphvsics, which claims 
that it can obtain knowledge of objects not given in sensation 
through the use of synthetical conceptions, @ priori, i. e., by 
drawing conclusions, must rest upon misapplication of those 
conceptions, for the very reason that those conceptions are 
valid only because and hence in so far as they make possible 
consciousness of objects given in sensation. Now such a mis- 
application may occur in three ways. Those categories may be 
applied by reason either to itself as it thinks itself outside of 
all conscious perception ; or to the thought of the totality of all 
external objects—a totality which can never become an object 
of conscious perception ; or to the unity of both the totality of 
reason and the totality of external objects, which again can 
never become an object of perception. The misapplications of 
the first class Kant calls paralogisms of reason; those of the 
second antinomies ; those of the third ideals. 

The unwarranted application of the three categories to reason 
in a fictitiously assumed state of that reason beyond actual per- 
ception, has given rise to the three following assertions con- 
cerning the nature of that reason, or of the soul: 1st, that the 
soul is quantitatively a unity, i. e., numerically identical in the 
various conditions of its time-existence; 2d, qualitatively a 
simple ; 3d, relatively a substance. Upon these three syntheti- 
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cal propositions the philosophers before -Kant had built a 
science of rational psychology, chiefly with a view to establish 
the immortality of the soul. Kant in showing the unwarrant- 
edness of such application demolishes that whole science, and 
leaves to the science of psychology simply an empirical char- 
acter. The immortality of the soul can be neither proved nor 
disproved by any application of the categories to the concep- 
tion of the ego. The proof by means of the relative category of 
substantiality is thus refuted by Kant. The conception of 
substance can in no wise be applied to the ego as mere self- 
consciousness, but only to accidences (empirical qualities) in 
the ego, and is nothing but the thought of the unity of acci- 
dences. But even if it could, and if the soul were considered 
as a substance, its immortality would by no means follow. The 
conception of a substance, as that which is permanent, does in 
no wise contain the conception of eternal memory, which is the 
very thing immortality signifies. The second proof by the 
qualitative category of personality, attributing personal identity 
to the ego, Kant refutes thus: Since the thinking of “I am,” 
which constitutes personality, is altogether an empirical fact, it 
cannot be used to predicate of the ego something altogether 
beyond factical or empirical experiences. 

The unwarranted application of the three categories to the 
totality of external objects has this peculiarity—that it results 
in two sets of three @ priori synthetical propositions, each set of 
which flatly contradicts the other. The ground of this peculi- 
arity is, that the totality may be viewed either as simply an 
infinite series, each link whereof is dependent upon the other, 
and no one independent, only the whole of the series being 
regarded as independent; or as a series whereof the totality is 
a part embracing the series. Hence, if the category of quantity 
is applied to the first view of the totality, there results this 
synthetical assertion: The world has no beginning or limit in 
time or space; but if applied to the second view there results 
the very opposite assertion: The world has a beginning in 
time and is linrited in space. Again, if the category of quality 
is applied to the first view, there results this synthetical asser- 
tion: No composite consists of simple parts; there are no 
simple parts; all parts of matter are intinitely divisible; but if 
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applied to the second view the assertion becomes diametrically 
opposite, as follows: Each composite substance in the world 
consists of simple parts; there exists nothing but what is simple 
or composed of simples. Finally, under the category of relation 
the first view results in this assertion: Everything in the world 
happens according to the law of causality, and there is no such 
thing as freedom; but the second view again results in tie 
very opposite assertion: All the occurrences in the world can- 
not be explained by means of the law of causality, and hence 
there must be such a thing as freedom. 

Now this application of the categories being utterly unwar- 
ranted, since the totality of external objects cannot, under either 
view, ever become an object of perception, it follows that all of 
the six assertions are absurd, and that it is as foolish to try to 
prove a creation of the world, simple atoms or freedom, as to 
try to disprove them. Like the immortality of the soul, they 
are utterly beyond proof or disproof; always let it be well under- 
stood—proof or disproof—through the categories. Is it not a mat- 
ter of infinite shame to our race, that in spite of this clear exhi- 
bition of the absurdity of trying such proof, the scientific 
world on either side, idealistic and materialistic, still goes on 
using these antinomies, each side abusing and reviling the other 
and refusing to acknowledge that both are talking nonsense? 

The unwarranted application of the three categories to the 
conception of the unity of both all reason and all external 
objects, has given rise to the synthetical proposition of the 
existence of a quantitatively ONE, qualitatively REAL, relatively 
SupPREME Cause of both all reason and all external objects. 
The quantitative element of the proposition being self-evident, 
if the other two elements can be proved, only two proofs have 
been attempted to demonstrate it, 1, the ontological proof, 
which applies the qualitative conception of reality to that unity, 
and 2, the cosmological proof, which applies to it the relative 
conception of causality; for the third physico-theological proof 
is nothing, as Kant himself states, but a mixture of the other 
two. The first proof is the famous Cartesian one. If we can 
apply to the unity of the totality of all reason and of all exter- 
nal objects the predicate of reality, then that unity must also 
exist, and hence must be a Supreme Being, since existence is 4 
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reality. To this proof Kant replies: If your last predicate of 
existence is already contained in the first one of reality, that is, 
if it is an analytical conception, then you have committed sim- 
ply a miserable tautology, and have not advanced one step 
farther. You have merely said that to think a certain thing as 
real and to think it as actually existing is one and the same. 
But if you confess, as every rational being must confess, that 
the conception of existence is a synthetical one, then you have 
not proved anything at all, since in that case I may attach all 
possible reality to that unity and yet cancel the conception of 
existence. The second proof runs thus: If a dependent being 
is assumed, then there must necessarily be an independent being 
as its cause and origin. To this Kant replies: It has already 
been shown in the third antinomy that it is a fallacy to assert 
an independent being as a first cause. The conception of caus- 
ality or origin cannot be applied except to phenomena of actual 
consciousness. 

It is, therefore, just as absurd and contradictory to try tw 
prove or disprove the existence of a God, as it is to prove or 
disprove the immortality of the soul, a beginning of the world, 
etc. By an application of the categories none of these prob- 
lems can be solved or even considered, for they lie utterly 
beyond the sphere within which alone the categories have appli- 
cation. A science of supersensuous objects (metaphysics) is 
therefore altogether impossible, and should henceforth and for- 
ever be considered by all rational men, able to understand this 
proof, as thus impossible. Rational men ought, therefore, to 
waste no more time upon the sciences of ontology, rational psy- 
chology, rational cosmology, and rational theology, all of which 
are of such a metaphysical character; but should devote their 
energies either to cultivate the sciences of the actual world or to 
improve the actual world itself by labor, or finally to study the 
only metaphysical science possible, if it can be called metaphys- 
ical, which is the one just established in the Oritique of Pure 
Reason ; and which is not ascience of supersensuous objects, but 
a science of reason itself, a science of knowledge, which, though 
it may be improved in form, is altogether incapable of being 
improved upon or added unto in the slightest degree, so far as 
its contents are concerned. 
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Such was the result that constituted the first heroic deed of 
Immanuel Kant; and to turn from his pages to the old scholas- 
tic ravings of Spencer, Mill, Biichner, and Vogt on the one, 
side, and Hegel, Schelling, and all the ontological writers of the 
present age on the other side, makes one blush for the impene- 
trable stupidity of mankind. For, with the single exception 
of Fichte, not a single philosopher of repute has followed the 
footsteps of Kant; Schelling, and after him Hegel, have led 
men back to the idle—though as preliminaries valuable—spec- 
ulations of the Greeks and the scholastics, whilst the material- 
ists have ever since plunged into the sea of metaphysics with 
the same purpose which has characterized them at all times. 

But thus far, that is in his Critique of Pure Reason, Kant had 
established merely the sphere of theoretical reason, or of the 
power of reason to cognize external objects. Sensations in the 
ego having been assumed as given, Kant had shown a power in 
the ego to cast them outside of itself, a power which explained 
the possibility of a pure science of mathematics; and a power 
to relate them to each other, a power which explained the pos- 
sibility of a pure science of physics. He had furthermore 
shown the absurdity of applying those forms of relation to 
other objects than the objects thus cast outside into space. In 
so far, therefore, as he had shown in the ego a power of con- 
templating, a power of relating, and finally an absolute power 
of examining itself—the very result of which last power was his 
Oritique of Pure Reason—Kant had shown the ego to be free; 
but in so far as the sensations of the ego were assumed to be 
given to it, the ego appeared to be dependent upon an oppo- 
site other than itself. Actually, realiter, the ego seemed to be 
determined by a non-ego; formally, cdealiter, the ego seemed, 
however, to be self-determined by its own laws of viewing. 

Whilst the Oritique of Pure Reason, after two or three years of 
unappreciative silence on the part of the public, was gradually 
beginning to stir up the minds of men—as no other book of 
the kind had ever before done—Kant prepared himself to fill 
up the immense gap that had been left. 

This immense gap was the problem to discover the source of 
the sensations, which in the Critique of Pure Reason had been 
assumed as given. Reason, taken to task and asked to account 
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for the phenomena that occur in it, had thus far replied: I can 
very well explain why I should have a power of contempla- 
tion and a power of conception, since otherwise I should not be 
able to have cognition of the sensations that occur within me, 
and hence should not be intelligence; but I cannot in any like 
menner account for my having sensations at all. 

And, indeed, if the ego were merely a power of cognition of 
external objects and their relations, or were merely theoretical 
reason, there would be no accounting for sensations in it. If 
reason, therefore, is able to account for them, there must be in 
reason another power than that of cognition, and for the sake 
of realizing which power, reason has that faculty of cognition. 
Thus the faculty of external cognition will become a secondary 
one, a faculty simply for the purpose of realizing its primary 
one. Such a primary faculty lies indeed, as we saw at the 
beginning, in the very conception of reason, as an absolute 
activity, which thinks or posits only itself; a self-determining 
power; in other words, a moral power. It is because reason is 
a moral or practical power of acting, that it is also an intelli- 
gence, 

But it is also clear, that, if the ego is such an absolute activ- 
ity or moral power, it can never comprehend itself as such in 
theoretical cognition, since all theoretical cognition applies 
merely to given sensations, and hence its consciousness of itself 
as thus self-determining must be of an entirely different char- 
acter. It cannot be a mediated, it must be an immediate, abso- 
lute consciousness. There must occur in every rational being 
a consciousness of its determining its own self. That there is 
such a consciousness, a moral consciousness, cannot be proved 
by theoretical cognition, and hence lies utterly beyond the 
sphere of what language calls proof, and for this sort of con- 
sciousness language has the expressive name of faith, I have 
cognition of the external world; in my own absolute moral self- 
determination I have faith. To confound both classes of con- 
sciousness together is an abuse of language, which leads to inev- 
itable antinomies and errors. Hence strictness of language is 
absolutely essential. That there is such a consciousness of 
absolute self-determination, or of an impulse in reason to act in 
a certain manner, utterly regardless of physical inclination, ete., 
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is evident from the empirical fact, that we constantly apply the 
conceptions of goodness and badness to human acts. Just as 
the existence of the science of mathematics, therefore, proved 
to Kant that synthetical cognitions @ priori must be possible, 
so the existence of judgments concerning goodness and bad- 
ness proved to him that synthetical principles (rules of action) 
d@ priort must be possible—for else how could such qualitatively 
distinct conceptions and words arise?—and the only question 
remained : how are such synthetical practical laws @ priori pos- 
sible? 

Having paved the way for this investigation in his Funda- 
mental Principles of a Metaphysic of Morals, written in 1785, four 
years after the appearance of the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant, 
in his Oritique of Practical Reason, published in 1788, under- 
took to solve the problem in the same thorough and scientific 
manner he had employed in the Critique of Theoretical Reason. 
But from the very nature of the case, as already stated, the 
explanation here had to take an entirely different standpoint. 
Synthetical cognitions @ priori are possible because conscious- 
ness of given sensations would not otherwise be possible; but 


synthetical laws @ priori are possible simply because they are 
made manifest; there is no ground for them, nor can there be a 
ground for them, if they are to be what they are, namely abso- 
lute. If the ego is a power, altogether determining itself in its 
actions, it is absurd to ask for a theoretical proof of it; it can 


be proved only by each individual’s own consciousness. !' 


am impelled to act in a certain manner, and so impelled _.:th- 
out cause or motive, simply because I am so impelled, or not to 
act in a certain manner, equally without cause or motive, nay 
in opposition to all possible motives,—modes of acting and not 
acting, that language denominates moral or good,—why, it is 
absurd to ask for a cause. In so acting I am self-determined, 
or absolute. 

It is strange, how difficult this seems to the comprehension of 
most men. An inveterate hankering lingers in their minds to 
apply the categories, which are applicable only to empirical 
sensations externalized in space, to this utterly different and 
opposite consciousness of absolute self-activity ; the sole char- 
acteristic whereof is, that it appears as such an impulse of abso- 
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lute activity, or, as Kant expresses it, under the form of the 
categorical imperative: Thou shalt. Every one who has become 
conscious of this impulsion, of this command, “Thou shalt,” 
within him, has thereby attained the only possible knowl- 
edge of the absolute self-determination of the ego; for this 
moral impulse, “‘ Thou shalt,” can be traced to no cause, no 
motive, inclination, or external origin, and hence is its origin 
itself. Indeed, if it could be so traced, it would be no longer 
absolute or moral, and hence the criterion of all moral acts is, 
that they cannot be so traced. 

The first part of Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, or the part 
which he calls the Analytic, is devoted, first, to developing the 
character of practical reason as such absolute self-activity or 
moral law; secondly, to unfolding the object of the moral law, 
as the promotion of the good; and thirdly, to showing the 
possibility of realizing it in the sensuous world, which possibility 
Kant establishes thus: The fundamental principle of moral 
law is necessarily: Act in such a manner that the maxim of 
your will can be valid always as the principle of a universal legisla- 
tion. Now by subsuming this law under the law of causality, 
which controls our view of the sensuous world, it becomes quite 
easy to apply the supersensuous principle to the sensuous world. 
All that is necessary is to change the above formula of the law 
to this: Act always in such a manner that if that act should occur 
through a law of nature, you could look upon it as possible through 
your will. 

It is of great importance to keep in mind, what Kant has in- 
sisted upon already in his Critique of Pure Reason, but what he 
has developed quite at length in the Critique of Practical Reason, 
and reiterates in his Critique of the Power of Judgment, and his 
Religion within the Limits of Reason, that of the three objects of 
metaphysical speculation : God, immortality, and freedom, only 
freedom can be proved by an immediate fact of consciousness. 
True, it cannot be demonstrated by theoretical cognition, 
though at the same time theoretical cognition can not demon- 
strate its impossibility; but it can be shown as the supreme 
activity in every person who has done a moral act. 

In the second part of the Critique of Practical Reason, or the 
Dialectic, Kant develops how, from this conception of freedom, 
reason now successfully derives those conceptions of God ahd , 
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immortality, which theoretical reason had vainly tried to prove 
by applying the categories of the understanding to objects 
outside of all perception. For this conception of a self-deter- 
mining activity acting in the form of time and space and in- 
dividuality, in short as a human being, upon the sensations 
which it has externalized in space, and distinguishing this its 
activity from all other activity that courses through its body, 
aroused by the given sensations, as an absolute or moral activity : 
is, when synthetically connected with that other activity, evi- 
dently the conception of an activity which always attempts to 
overcome the other activity completely and at the same time 
is always checked in these attempts. Hence it is the conception 
of a will that in each moment in which it realizes itself, finds 
itself newly checked, and thus of a will that in order to be what 
it is, can be only in the form of a will existing through the 
whole infinite series of time-moments, that is to say, as an 
immortal will. Again: if this absolute activity is to interfere 
in a system of -externalized sensations that are connected with 
each other by the law of causality, these two conceptions can be 
united together only in the one synthetical harmonizing concep- 
tion of a totality of that whole absolute activity in all its infinite 
acts and that whole system of externalized sensations in all its 
possible occurrences. Now such a synthetical conception is 
ealled in language God. The two conceptions of immortality 
and God can, therefore, be proved only from the basis of the 
conception of freedom or morality, and have validity only so 
far as that conception is admitted. That I am free, no theoreti- 
cal proof can show to me; I can know it only immediately; 
but if I know myself to be free, then must I also assume the 
conception of a harmony between my free acts and the world of 
nature ; which conception is that of a divine governing power 
(Leibnitz’s pre-established harmony), and the conception of an 
infinitely continued existence of my individual will But 
further I cannot go ; and if I now proceed to take this conception 
of a divine governing power, and apply to it those categories of 
being that apply only to the world of being, as, for instance, 
the categories of substance, cause, first beginning, etc., or to 
predicate of it such other empirical predicates as personality, 
etc., I fall into unwarranted dogmas and absurd contradictions. 
When I say, for instance, that God is a person, I either mean 
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nothing at all and hence talk nonsense, or I apply the word 
person in the sense in which it occurs in language, where it 
involves subject-objectivity, material body, thinking, feeling, 
etc. But I certainly can never prove, or even maintain, that 
God is a thinking, feeling, etc., body in space and time. It is 
the same with all other empirical predicates applied to God. 
Either people use those predicates as language has determined 
them—and then they make God a sensuous being—or they use 
those predicates without any clearly defined meaning, and then 
they talk nonsense. 

With these results of the Critique of Practical Reason, the prob- 
lem of the source of sensations in the ego had been thus solved: 
The ego or reason by its very conception is pure activity know- 
ing itself to be such. But it cannot know itself as such unless 
that pure activity has been checked and is constantly checked. 
Thus the conception of the ego as a knowing of itself makes 
necessary that the conception of the ego as a pure activity 
should be somewhat modified, or, rather, that to it there should 
be synthetically added the conception of an unknown check, or 
anon-ego. This check is the source of sensations which the 
free power of contemplation of the ego externalizes, and by its 
power of conception relates to each other under the forms of the 
categories as a world of nature. Within this world of nature 
as part of it, and hence in so far to be viewed as subject to the 
same forms of categories, or as a material body, the ego ever- 
lastingly develops its absolute activity as a moral law, and thus 

mes conscious of itself as an absolute self-determining 
power. The only remaining question is: how can the ego 
possibly become conscious of its free acts as realized in the 
world of nature, if the whole world of nature can be looked 
upon only as under the law of causality ? 

In his Critique of the Power of Judgment, published in 1790, 
Kant solved this problem and therewith finished his critical 
labors, The answer runs as follows: Jf a consciousness of freedom 
ts to be possible and tf reason is to be possible, there must be possible 
another mode of viewing the world of nature than under the law 
of causality. Now such another view does exist, and is in lan- 
guage called the view under the law of purpose or design. 

If we view all nature as a world of purposes, then we can 
very well connect with it the conception of free activity; and 
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we can make this connection moreover in a twofold manner, 
by referring it either to the subject or to the object. In the 
first case we frame esthetical judgments, in the second case 
teleological judgments. The fact that we do use these forms of 
judgment in every moment of our lives is a retroiictive proof of 
that freedom, which alone makes possible their use. Kant thus 
separates his Critique of the Power of Judgment into two parts, 
the first treating of the Power of A’sthetical Judgments and the 
second of the Power of Teleological Judgments ; each part sepa- 
rating again into an Analytic and a Dialectic. It is not necessary 
for the purpose of this Article to enter into an examination of 
this work, which in many respects is the completest of Kanrt’s 
three Critiques, its general scope having been made sufficiently 
clear. It is of more moment to survey the whole ground gone 
over, and ascertain the results obtained. 

The Oritique of Pure or Theoretical Reason shows that syntheti- 
cal @ priori cognitions are possible, by establishing, that without 
them consciousness of external objects would not be possible. 
In showing this, it at the same time limits all those cognitions 
to objects of perception. 

The Critique of Practical Reason shows that theoretical reason 
could not be possible if the ego were not originally a power of 
absolute freedom; but readily confesses the impossibility of 
proving such freedom by theoretical reasoning. Lach individ- 
ual must ascertain in himself whether he is free and hence 
whether synthetical principles a priori are possible. It can, how- 
ever, be shown negatively, that if he does not admit it, he never 
can explain his external cognitions ; and in so far a proof can 
be established. 

But if he thus is convinced that he is free, then the Critique of 
the Power of Judgment demonstrates that he can no longer view 
the world of nature simply under the forms of theoretical reason, 
but must also look upon it under the forms of wsthetical and 
teleological reason ; and again, each individual who uses ssthet- 
ical or teleological judgments @ priori in his daily life—as all 
men do—thereby announces himself a free being. 

Having thus completed his system, Kant devoted the remain- 
ing years of his life to apply its principles to the sciences of 
law, morals, and theology. His application of these prin- 
ciples to the science of physics had already appeared shortly 
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after the publication of the Oritique of Pure Reason, in 1786, un- 
der the title: Metaphysical Fundamental Principles of the Science 
of Physics. In 1798 he published the work Religion within the 
Limits of Pure Reason, in many respects of paramount signifi- 
cance, as Hegel has justly enough observed. This work, as has 
already been mentioned, caused a reprimand to be addressed to 
Kant from the Prussian Government; while, on the other hand, 
many of his “upheaved” adherents considered it a sign of 
dotage and a compromise with orthodoxy. In 1795 and 1797 
he published two works, Mternal Peace and Metaphysical Funda- 
mental Principles of a Science of Law and a Science of Morals ; 
and in 1798 Kant concluded his literary labors by his Anthro- 
pology, a book full of rare knowledge, profound observations on 
men, characters, sexes, races, and nations, and which should be 
read by every student who wishes to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the author of the Critique of Pure Reason. It is, 
moreover, a chief example of the exquisite clearness of style, 
which Kant possessed to so rare a degree. No other German 
philosophical writer, not even Leibnitz, can at all compete with 
him in this respect; unless it be Fichte in his popular works, 
But Fichte’s style—though more compact and vigorous—lacks 
that literary finish which characterizes the style of Kant. It is, 
in itself, an sesthetical enjoyment to read the well-built periods 
and watch the fluid grace of Kant’s diction. His Prolegomena 
are a marvel of symmetrical arrangement down to the minutest 
details of language; and it is only in his Religion within the 
Limits of -Pure Reason, which was not prepared by him for 
publication, that the sentences move unevenly and heavily. 
This will sound strange to many who have heard wondrous 
stories about the incomprehensibility of Kant’s writings, their 
clumsy terminology, and interwoven sentences. But the chief 
reason why these stories have been set afloat, is this: there is in 
all mankind an almost insurmountable tendency to dogmatize 
on subjects outside of external perception; partly because it 
flatters man’s vanity—for how can I refute your assertions 
about matters and things that neither you nor I, nor any rational 
or irrational being can possibly know anything about? —and 
partly, because men’s minds have naturally been more occupied 
with the observation of external objects than with that of their 
own modes of thinking. Now to all such dogmatic minds the 
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everlasting nonsense that men like Mill, Spencer, Biichner, 
ete., write about the origin of the world, origin of language, 
origin of consciousness, etc., seems so lucid and profound, that 
they really never consider, that it is impossible to know about 
the origin of anything. The very utmost they may do is to 
deny the dogmatical realistic assertions of Mill, Spencer, etc., 
by opposing to them equally dogmatic, and hence unfavorable, 
idealistic assertions on the same subjects, and thus to substitute 
for the nebular theory a creating God, for the mathematical 
development or evolution theory the theory of design and pur- 
poses, and for the of category causality the category of freedom- 
And just in proportion as these dogmatic assertions—-whether 
of the realistic or idealistic character—appear to such minds 
clear as sunlight, whilst to critical minds they appear as arrant 
absurdities, do the results of critical philosophy seem to them 
incomprehensible. That both dogmatic parties are, to sume 
extent, in the right; that is, that it is quite proper and abso- 
lutely true, and necessary, to consider the world of external 
objects as a mathematical arrangement, and yet equally proper 
and necessary to consider that same world as a world of design 
and purposes—seems to them the flattest contradiction. They 
cannot believe that Kant really meant this, they will not even 
accept his most energetic assertions that he did mean this, and 
thus their want of understanding, rather than ascribe it to their 
own stupidity, they prefer to charge to an obscurity of style in 
Kant’s writings which has no existence. These dogmatisis 
think it wonderfully wise to ask: but what is this world of 
nature in itself? what is this star, this air, this heat, this light, 
this piece of sugar, this book, not as related to us but per se? 
and cannot be brought to see that their very question implies, 
I shall tell them, tell ther reason, what it is, hence in telling 
must relate it to them. This lump of dirt is to me a lump of 
dirt, to the ant perhaps a wonderful orb with fields and lakes, 
to other animals perhaps an unknown universe, to still others 
mayhap it is heat, or magnetism, and in itself—i. e., unrelated 
to anything at all—nothing at all. 

Even still more absurd than the charge of unclearness in 
the style of Kant’s writings is the charge already referred to 
that his philosophy is a skepticism ; and it seems incredible how 
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this charge could ever have been raised by any one who ever 
read one of Kant’s great works, were it but the Critique of 
Pure Reason. In that work as well as in the two following 
Critiques, and in his Prolegomena, Kant in the most emphatic 
terms announces himself as the discoverer of a new science, 
which before him had no existence whatever, though also as the 
destroyer of a pretended science that had been flourishing for 
thousands of years. “I came to abolish the science of meta- 
physics and to establish in its place a science of reason, which 
will and must remain as it is established by me so long as 
reason is reason,” is in substance his continued assertion. 
And when charged with presumption in making such preten- 
sions, his reply runs: “ As well might Copernicus be charged 
with presumption in establishing the science of astronomy, or 
Newton in establishing his science of gravitation. It is pre- 
cisely because, like their discoveries, mine is one of method, that 
it is unassailable; it is because theoretical reason can never 
view external objects under any other categories than those of 
quantity, quality, and relation, that all theoretical reason and all 
external objects must for ever be subject to these laws of the 
human mind, and that the human mind can never, if it is to 
remain reason, apply these categories to other than external ob- 
jects of perception and thus can never arrive at a theoretical 
cognition of God, immortality, origin of the world, simple sub- 
stances, or freedom.” 

Of Kant’s many followers, only Fichte adopted fully and 
seized in its world-historical importance the great discovery 
claimed by Kant. In his Science of Knowledge* he endeavored 
to give it that systematic shape which Kant had not in the 
remaining years of his life found leisure or inclination to give 
to the three Critiques in their unity. Throughout his whole life 
Fichte seized every opportunity to disclaim any merit of dis- 
covery in this elaboration of his Science, and to announce this 
discovery of Kant’s as the greatest event, in the history of the 
human race, since the promulgation of Christianity. That it has 
not yet made further progress is one of the many discouraging 
phenomena in the development of our race. 


* The Science of Knowledge. Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. 
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Article IV.—ROTHE ON REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION. 


Part IL—InsPIRATION, OR, HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


THE necessity of holy Scripture is directly involved in that 
conception of revelation which was set forth in the previous 
essay. The purpose of revelation is historically to prepare for 
Redemption, and finally to bring it to pass, thus itself becom- 
ing historical. It is not intended to be a meteor, glancing 
through the world for a moment, but to fix itself in the heav- 
ens like a shining sun, gradually to shed full, clear light upon 
the whole circuit of our world. It must embody the historical 
being and life of our race,—strike its roots down into history, 
and be naturalized there. It must be an historical power, a 
factor of the history of the world in its development. Fr this 
end it must pass into tradition; and this can be made secure 
only when the record is fixed in writing. Without a record 
side by side and contemporaneous with it, divine revelation 
would run its course in-vain, and could not attain its end. By 
this authentication of the record it is made certain that it will 
be handed down to subsequent ages, and, moreover, that it will 
be kept pure, free from the corruption which attends mere tra- 
dition. To attain its end it must be understood with essential 
correctness at the time of its entrance into the world; yet it 
cannot then be absolutely, completely comprehended,—this can 
be only after the human vision has been purified and strength- 
ened by its means. Sinful man can attain to a perfect under- 
standing of revelation only step by step, through a long series 
of approximations. Again, the parts can only be understood 
through the whole, the earlier through the later. Thus a record 
of revelation is doubly necessary for its comprehension,—a 
record of its earlier parts to those who receive the later, and 4 
record of the whole to those who are to understand the rela- 
tion of the parts to the whole. Every one sees how the Old 
‘Testament economy can be understood only with the aid of the 
New, and vice versa. That the tradition of revelation may be 
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enduring, and that the understanding of it may be complete, 
there is, therefore, a necessity for an accurate, authentic record 
of all its stages, by which it may be made present to men. 

Moreover there is required a record of revelation which shall 
make known to us not simply what has been learned through 
it, but give us a living impression of how it was learned, the 
whole supernatural procedure of it, that we may come into per- 
sonal connection with it,—live it over again; for only thus can 
we understand it. I confidently appeal to all devout readers of 
the Bible to say if their experience does not testify that it is not 
so much its instructions and incitements which so peculiarly 
edify them in their intercourse with it, as the purifying and vivi- 
fying influences of a sacred world, ruled over by a supernatural 
power, of the immediate presence of God himself, into which 
they are raised as soon as they pass the threshold of this won- 
drous book. The original documentary sources of history have 
a peculiar power to transport us back into a distant and strange 
circle of life, to place it before the eye of the mind. This power 
belongs in a remarkable degree to the Bible; and it will be 
well to impress upon ourselves at the outset of the present inves- 
tigation, that this is just the character of the record of revela- 
tion which we postulate; for the facts of revelation can only be 
made present to us through an original documentary record. 
Such is the position occupied by the holy Scripture, the vehi- 
cle of revelation, not to be confounded with the revelation 
itself. 

This is not, indeed, the view taken by the Reformation the- 
ology in general, in its doctrine concerning the Scriptures, 
though it is the view which it should have received, in accord- 
ance with the circumstances of the origin of the Reformed 
Churches. For the problem before them was, to discover what 
genuine, original Christianity was, and to reinstate it; an his- 
torical inquiry, the main branch of which related to the records 
of the Christian Church. The strife between the Reformed 
Churches and the old Church was a controversy with reference 
to the sources of Christian truth, in which the former rejected 
unwritten tradition, and laid great stress upon the Bible, on the 
presumption that it alone, of all the records which have come 
down to us concerning the revelation of God in Christ, is truly 
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authentic. Some of them even consciously rested their exclu- 
sive acceptance of the Bible on this ground.* But the histori- 
cal mode of viewing Christianity, and religious things in gene- 
ral, was not at that time, to say the least, universally current. 

The fundamental idea in the doctrine of the Church concern- 
ing the Scriptures is, that they are the word of God; and that 
they are the word of God because they are inspired by God. 
Accordingly it has been held to be the first religious necessity, 
a principal condition of true piety, that we should be in authen- 
tic possession of a complete, ready-made system of abstract 
religious knowledge, immediately imparted by God himself, 
absolutely perfect and infallible. It was thought that without 
such an authority there could be no foundation for certainty 
with regard to God and our relations to him, no trust in our 
salvation through him. Without this anchor-ground of faith, 
established by external Divine authority, our faith, it was 
thought, would be tossed about on the waves of doubt and 
despair. Hence there was a strong tendency to refer the holy 
Scripture exclusively to the Divine agency, to exclude from its 
origin all human agency or even mediation, since this would 
inevitably bring with it more or less pollution and adulteration. 
But since the Bible undeniably came into existence by the 
hands of men, it was thought that it must be represented as 
having come into being by their hands only, and not in any 
way by their minds; the human authors merely writing, and 
not composing it, being conscious of serving as the hands or 
pens of God in writing. But there never really existed any 
such Bible as this theory was invented to account for, nor any 
such experience of human writers as was imagined to account 
for it. And if any one holds this idea of holy Scripture, he 
must, to be consistent, hold this view of its origin, and cannot 
adopt any of those modifications of the theory which seek to 
bring it nearer to our experience. 

Yet the conception which we have described is the very doc- 
trine of the old dogmatic theologians concerning the Scriptures, 
and by virtue of which they called them the word of God. 
According to them the holy Scriptures are literally the word of 





* As, for instance, Hyperius. See Heppe. 
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God, to this extent,—that God is the immediate author of them, 
the human writer being only a mechanical instrument, and not 
being truly the author of his own writings, but a mere amanu- 
ensis, a mere pen with which the Holy Spirit wrote. Inspira- 
tion, they taught, was not divine enlightenment, not the expres- 
sion in writing of something which filled the consciousness, 
but a submission to the impulse of the Holy Spirit, a lending 
of the hands to him to write with, and not in an ecstatic state, 
but with perfect consciousness and freedom, whether under- 
standing or not that which was written. 

The simple fact that the different books of the Bible have 
their peculiarities, their individual physiognomies, especially in 
reference to language, is enough to overthrow such a theory as 
this. No consistent thinker will fall into the error of seeking 
to render this theory tenable by limitation of it. The slight- 
est limitation changes it into one which differs toto genere; for 
the biblical writers must be either active or passive. When 
the inspiration of the biblical writers is confined to assistance 
or superintendence by the Holy Spirit, that is not at all a 
modification or softening of the old theory, but a total abandon- 
ment of it; and the same is true if different degrees of inspira- 
tion are assumed, or a different inspiration for different ele- 
ments, or an inspiration extending to one element only, whether 
that be the religious element, or the articles of the creed, or the 
more important articles of the creed. Hence, on this theory, 
the Bible was held to be absolutely infallible, without any error 
of any kind, and even without any fault or barbarism of style. 
Hence, too, the efficacy of the Bible as a means of grace was 
made dependent on this absolute inspiration. If the inspiring 
Spirit was the sole agent in the origin of the Bible, of course 
the relation between these two must be a permanent one,—a 
mystical, intimate, and individual union of the word with the 
Holy Spirit. The holy Scriptures were held to have a super- 
natural efficacy in our salvation, a truly divine, converting, and 
regenerating power residing in them, not in the external use of 
them. 

Such was the strong and literal sense in which the old Prot- 
estant theology held to the divine origin and quality of the 
Bible. But how did it prove it? It did not prove it! There 
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was the Bible itself to substantiate its own claim to be the very 
word of God. And no other course was possible. For if the 
holy Scripture is the final authority to which all religious ques- 
tions must be brought, then it must carry in itself the decisive 
proof of its authority. No demonstration can be to the point. 
The ultimate, decisive testimony to the divine origin of the 
Bible is the experimental knowledge of its peculiar divinity, 
through the Holy Spirit dwelling in it and working through it, 
the internal testimony of the Spirit that it is the word of God, 
the very intrinsic power and efficacy of the divine word and the 
Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture and through the Scrip- 
ture. The “testimony of the Holy Spirit” can only take the 
form of an experience in the consciousness of the efficacy of the 
holy Scriptures as something supernatural. But the‘ theology 
of the Church, while relying on “testimony of the Spirit” as 
the religious foundation of our belief in the divinity of the 
Bible, has nevertheless held that it could be proved to the rea- 
son, and has put forth many arguments, indicia, or xoitypia, 
both external and internal. In their use of the external crite- 
ria, however, the old theologians perpetrated the inconsistency 
of founding their argument on the trustworthiness of the human 
authors of the Bible as eye-and-ear witnesses; forgetting that 
on their theory of inspiration the sacred writers were merely 
pens, not persons, with varying moral and historical qualifica- 
tions. The inconsistency was sought to be remedied by making 
a distinction between the two kinds of belief produced, fides 
humana, and fides divina ; the former of which, they taught, is 
produced by proofs addressed to the reason, while the latter is 
a living, subjective persuasion, wrought by the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit in the soul. The proofs of the reason, they taught, 
were suitable to address to those who were far away from the 
Bible, in order to draw their attention to it, and induce them to 
use it; and when thus used it would testify of itself in its own 
divine way, and work a real belief, a fides divina, in their minds 
The human arguments made the Bible's divinity credible, but 
did not establish actual faith in it, yet put us in the way which 
led infallibly to that faith. Another use of the proofs of the 
reason was to enable those who believe, to repel doubts and all 
external assaults, 
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If now we proceed to a criticism of this theory of holy Serip- 
ture, we must, at the outset, recognize the fact that all its parts 
are inseparably connected together, so that we must accept it 
all or reject it all. To accept it with the reservation that it 
shail be improved or modified is impracticable. 

Perhaps the most striking part of the theory is the promi- 
nence given to the “testimony of the Spirit,” and to this doc- 
trine I give it my most hearty concurrence, though perhaps I 
should change somewhat the form of its expression. But this 
very doctrine, of the “testimony of the Spirit” shows that our 
old theology derived its theory of the holy Scriptures from a 
religious interest chiefly, and not from scientific grounds ; for it 
expresses the religious experience of every true evangelical 
Christian. Here the evangelical doctrinal system first obtained 
an independent foundation. As Twesten says: “If belief in 
the divinity of the Scriptures rests on something besides the 
intuitive perception of that divinity, then it may be asked 
whether that something else must not be higher than they, and 
the Roman Catholic will object that you make Scripture depend 
on the authority of the Church, and then make the Church 
depend on the Scripture, while the rationalist will object that 
you prove the Scripture to be divine by means of reason, and 
yet will not accept reason as the ultimate judge. But faith in 
the Scripture rests neither on authority nor on reason, but upon 
the new life in Christianity, which God causes by his word, and 
which carries immediate conviction with it. If it were other- 
wise,” he continues, “ what would be the condition of the laity 
(the great body of the Church), who are in no condition to test 
the weight of scientific proofs? Do we not demand of them a 
still more unreasoning trust than that which we charge upon 
the Roman Catholics? For they think they are following God, 
when they follow the Pope and the Church ; but our people fol- 
low their learned men, who make no pretence to be more than 
mere fallible men, and some of whose errors and contradictions 
cannot be overlooked.” 

The Scriptures themselves give the same view. Faith in the 
preaching of the Apostles is there recognized as true faith in so 
far as it rested, not on “ human wisdom,” by means of “enticing 
words,” but upon the “power of God,” through the ‘“demon- 
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stration of the Spirit and of power;” and the true hearing of 
the word is there made conditional upon the opening of the 
heart by the Lord himself (Acts xvi, 14). “He that is of God 
heareth God’s words.” And what other means could divine 
grace use so effectively for opening the inner vision, to see the 
Divine, as the presence of the revelation of the Divine within 
our human horizon,—in other words, the record of divine reve- 
lation, the holy Scripture, the mirror in which the Divine is 
seen most clearly? ‘That new sense, by which the divinity of 
the holy Scriptures becomes real to us, is awakened in us by 
the Scriptures themselves. But we can only become conscious 
of the divinity of the Bible in the same degree in which this 
new sense is awakened in us; the force of our faith in the Bible 
is proportioned to the strength of our Christian faith in general. 
Our faith in Christ finds in the Scriptures the medium through 
which God begets in us the new sanctified life, and draws from 
thence the well-founded conclusion of their divine origin. 
When we attain to faith in Christ, and our life begins to develop 
in him, we are conscious of the unity of this new life in us, and 
that which presents itself to us in the Scriptures,—only that is 
pure, powerful, and complete, while ours is impure, deformed, 
and faint. This consciousness becomes stronger in us as we 
experience that the new life in us is strangely aided, purified, 
nourished, and strengthened, by contact with the divine life 
which flows in the Scriptures in all its original power. And so 
we can but look upon the Scriptures as a peculiarly effective 
organ of the same divine principle which has imparted new life 
to ourselves. 

Such was the position of the Reformers. Through such an 
experience they came to an unconditioned trust in the Bible, 
which is the peculiar and so-called formal principle of the 
Evangelical Church. It was through the use of the Bible that 
they came to an evangelical belief in Christ ; but it is none the 
less true that through their new belief in Christ they arrived at 
full and unconditioned trust in the holy Scriptures. 

Strauss, indeed,. will have it that this is the Achilles’ heel of 
the Protestant system: “ For,” he says, “if the inner testimony 
of the Spirit is to assure me of the divinity of the Scriptures, 
who shall assure me that this feeling within me has its origin in 
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the working of the Holy Spirit?” There need be no mistake 
here, for the revelation of the Divine Spirit is made through the 
Seripture itself, and, in regard to the second point, Strauss has 
failed to notice that the Christian life is one specifically new, 
and that he in whom it is begun is fully conscious of it as such. 
That the Spirit which bears witness to him concerning the Bible 
is not his own spirit, he knows as certainly as that he has 
become a new creature in Christ (however imperfect), and he 
knows that it is the Spirit of God, because his new life consists 
in communion with God. 

Thus the doctrine that the huly Scripture is the word of God, 
and that it is inspired and infallible, are not at all scholastic 
inventions, but have a distinct religious basis and motive. 
They flow, as dogmas should, out of the experience of the evan- 
gelical Christian in the use of the Bible, and are an attempt 
scientifically to explain that experience. But the more diffi- 
cult the problem the more easily errors may have arisen, espe- 
cially as the theologians of the Reformation were here almost 
on new ground, and neglected the important distinction between 
“revelation ” and “holy Scripture.” We cannot be too earnest 
to inquire whether their views coincide with those found in the 
Scripture itself, and with the facts there recorded. Here is the 
test of complete submission to the authority of the Bible. Do 
we take it as it actually is, for what it claims itself to be, or 
with vain imagination seek to make it correspond to our opin- 
ions or needs? If the actual Bible is not holy and divine 
enough for any one, he must confess that his ideas of the holy 
and Divine were not derived from it. To adhere to a pre-con- 
ceived notion about it, contrary to its own testimony, is to be 
disobedient to it. 

The phrase “word of God” is less prominent in the Bible 
than in the theology of the Church, and the conception denoted 
by it is not thesame. In the Old Testament, it marks an impor- 
tant distinction between the religion of the Israelites and the 
heathen religions. In the Old Testament, God is described as a 
personal and rational being; all his works are outward expres- 
sions of his thought and will, that is, they are words. All his 
working, creative as well as revealing, is thus represented as a 
speaking, and its result as a word. (Gen. i, 3; Ps. xxxiii, 6.) 
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In the Old Testament “the word of God” means not only the 
very words of God himself, which he spoke ‘to his prophets 
(e. g., 1 Sam. iii, 7, 21), but also divinely revealed truths in the 
broadest sense, or commands, promises, or threatenings. The 
parallel phrase, “testimony of God,” is applied both to the 
tables of the law and to the law itself. The ark is called the 
“ark of testimonies,” and the tabernacle, as the place where 
God was revealed, is called the “tabernacle of testimonies.” 
When the knowledge of the divine revelation was committed 
to writing, by divine arrangement, in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and men began to collect the records of revelation 
together, they also began to consider these books as the word 
of God. Through these writings the later Israelites became 
partakers of the words which God addressed to his people when 
he revealed himself to them. For them, these books were the 
word of the Lord, and the distinction between the two terms 
was lost, for to them it had no advantage or interest (Ps. 119 
passim). That which is so enthusiastically praised throughout 
the 119th Psalm seems to be the book of the law, the writer's 
reflection not tarrying upon any distinction between the law 
itself and the holy books which contained it. Afterwards, 
when prophecy was silent in Israel, and God no longer spoke to 
his people directly, but addressed them only through the 
medium of their holy records, they could hardly help seeing 
these as the direct word of God, and completely identifying the 
two. The first believers in Christ of course shared this view, 
and it spread abroad with Christianity. Even the Apostles 
called the letter of the Old Testament Scriptures the Aoyos rot 
Seov, and that in a very pregnant sense,—for to them it was 
not a mere word, but a living, working, divine power. (1 
Pet. i, 28; Heb. iv, 12; 1 Thes. ii, 13). To them God’s words 
were outward expressions of his being, and hence his living 
power worked in and through them ; but the word of the Old 
Testament was the word of God, not because it was written by 
him, but because it was the record of what God had done for 
men through revelation. All divine revelation was to them the 
“word of God,” the “oracles of God,” the pjua Seod. (Heb. 
v, 12; Rom. x, 17.) Whatever the Son received from the 
Father, and spoke in the world with his full authority; what- 
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ever the Apostles, as the messengers of Christ, preached con- 
cerning him and the mystery of salvation through him—all 
preaching of the Gospel—was placed in the same class. (John 
viii, 86; v, 38.) The Saviour himself expressly calls the 
revealed message which he brought from the Father to us, the 
word of God, Aoyos rod Seob. (John xvii, 14,17.) And how 
could the Apostles help speaking in the same way of their own 
evangelical preaching, when they repeated after him the mes- 
sage from heaven? They knew that they preached the Gospel 
“with the Holy Ghost come down from heaven,” and consid- 
ered their message as one in the name and by the command of 
God. (2 Cor. v, 20; Eph. vi, 20.) They preached it “not as 
the word of men, but, 9s it is in truth, the word of God,’ and 
were certain that Christ spoke in them. Peter calls Christ's 
own preaching to the Israelites a word sent from God (Acts x, 
86), calls the preaching of the Gospel the “gospel of God,” the 
“word of the gospel,” or simply “the word,” or “the word of 
the Lord,” or even the “word of God.” In the first epistle of 
Peter the preaching of the Gospel is expressly placed in the 
same category with the pyya Seov of the Old Testament; and 
in Eph. vi, 17, both the written word of the Old Testament and 
the words of Christ living in the memory are placed together, 
and the same term applied to them, pyya Seod. We do not 
find the New Testament called the word of God in Apostolic 
times, for it was not then in existence; but as soon as the 
preaching of the Apostles concerning the revelation of God in 
Christ was committed to writing (the record of the great things 
of God), and from these records was formed the New Testa- 
ment,—then this too began to be considered as the word of 
God. This may be historically proved to have been the case. 
Why, indeed, should that which, as living speech, was the word 
of God, cease to be so when committed to writing? 

It is then an entirely scriptural thesis that the Scriptures are 
the word of God; but in what sense? Not in the sense of 
our older theology, a word literally dictated by God himself. 
The evangelical Christian, in using his Bible, receives the im- 
pression that in it God himself is speaking to him; but when 
he attempts to frame a dogmatic theory, he becomes conscious 
of a contradiction, to which, indeed, our evangelical theology 
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abundantly testified ; for many things in the Scriptures them- 
selves would not fit in with its theory. So a distinction was 
made (as by Buddaeus) between that which was and that 
which was not necessary to salvation in the Scriptures; or 
(as by Téllner), the Bible was said to contain, not to be, the 
word of God. But this was a complete subversion, and not a 
mere modification of the old theory. And no such distinction 
between form and matter can be satisfactory. For every true 
Bible-reader knows that what most powerfully impresses him, 
in his intercourse with the Bible, is just this,—that in it, as no- 
where else, the most familiar religious truths appear in such a 
natural, living, majestic form as though they were bathed in an 
unearthly light, so that he finds himself convinced of its reality 
and compelled to give himself up to it. The matter and the 
form are inseparable. 

But if the old theory is untenable, and these distinctions can- 
not save it, what shall be put in its place? Evidently, the 
true biblical idea. We shall not, however, find that the idea 
of the word of God is completely worked out, and clearly and 
plainly stated in the Scriptures; and therefore the term can 
only be used relatively, generally, and can never determine 
exactly in what sense any particular passage possesses this 
property of being the word of God. We are, however, in 
possession of another conception into which that of the word 
of God has developed, and in which it is now, for us, clearly 
expressed, and that is divine revelation. The word of God 
is his revelation ; and the latter term should take the place of 
the former. The Bible is the original record of revelation, that 
is, of the word of God. There is a distinct tendency in the 
theology of the present day to remove the traditional confusion 
between the terms “ Revelation ” and “ Bible,” and it were well 
removed even at the expense of the entire disuse of the term 
“word of God.” For surely our reverence for the Bible will 
suffer no loss if we call it the holy Scripture simply, nor would 
our evangelical theology be overthrown, but would rather gain 
in clearness and strength. 

We come now to the doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible; 
and here no step must be taken without questioning the holy 
Scripture as to what it says about itself. No one could ever 
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derive from the Old Testament the idea that its composition 
took place under a specific, guiding operation of the Divine 
Spirit upon its authors, not to say such an operation as was 
supposed by our older theology. If in certain particular cases 
God commanded Moses or any other prophet to write down 
certain things which he had made known to them by revelation, 
this has nothing to do with any such theory of inspiration ; still 
less can passages like Ex. iv, 12, “I wilf be thy mouth and 
teach thee what thou shalt say,” be of any use here, for they 
refer to preaching, not to writing. We read in the Old Testa- 
ment for the most part only of divine illuminations, visions, and 
instruction imparted by God to the prophets whom he chose to 
be his organs,—never of inspirations imparted under purely pas- 
sive conditions. The prophets speak of the judgments of the 
Lord, but say not a word of any inspiration received in writing 
them down. The Old Testament claims to derive nothing from 
inspiration except the law and the prophetic oracles. The 
didactic and historical portions are given by the writers simply 
as such, without the slighest indication that they received the 
knowledge of them through divine revelation ; but rather with 
express mention of its sources. 

Among the later Jews, however, especially about the time of 
Christ, we find a theory of inspiration very similar to that of 
our older theologians. When the people of Israel, returning 
from exile, turned with burning zeal to the Mosaic law, and 
enthusiastically embraced that as their highest good and the 
only source of true knowledge, their reverence for it was easily 
turned towards the letter. the written text itself, both of the 
law and the other writings which had been added to it. They 
now sought toextract from the letter of the sacred record every- 
thing which was held to be worth knowing in any relation 
whatever. On the one hand, the living voice of prophecy was 
dumb ; on the other, there was a collection of sacred books, the 
records of the history of the people of God. How could there 
fail soon to crise a superstitious veneration of the letter of these 
books? We find traces of it even in the Apocrypha of the 
Old Testament, as well as in Philo and Josephus. The Jewish 
tale of the miraculous restoration of the lost books by Ezra, 
which was repeated by many Church fathers, is a proof of this. 
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What does the New Testament teach us as to the inspiration 
of the Old? We must divide this question into two; first, 
what did the Saviour say on the subject? and second, what 
did the Apostles and the other New Testament writers teach? 
No one can fora moment deny that Christ regarded the Old 
Testament economy as, in the most peculiar sense, a divine 
revelation, and the Old Testament Scriptures as the witness 
concerning that revelation, in which his soul dwelt as in a 
sanctuary, and which he used as the instrument of all his teach- 
ing. His discourses show that he had a most thorough and 
minute acquaintance with them, that he lived in their inner. 
most essence, in their spirit, in the great religious and moral 
ideas which flow in them, and that he assumed the freest position 
in regard to their letter. How differently did he employ them 
from his learned contemporaries. With his keen eyes, keen 
through purity and holiness, he read very different things in 
the Scriptures from the masters in Israel around him ; not dig- 
ging into them with sharp investigation, but using them like a 
mirror, reflecting the heart of his heavenly Father, to place the 
great ideas of the previous revelation clearly in his soul, 
especially the great maxims of God’s holy government of 
the world. We need especially to notice the fact that the 
Saviour’s religious and intellectual life was unfolded in connec- 
tion with the study (if that is a suitable term) of the Old 
Testament. The further he entered into this sanctuary, the 
more striking would he find the references to himself there 
contained. He found the Scripture parallel with his conscious- 
ness, and became conscious that it testified of him. So he 
appealed with perfect confidence to its testimony concerning 
himself, and considered his life the necessary fulfilment of the 
picture there drawn. The roots and germs of all the main 
points of his doctrine are found in the Old Testament. He 
adhered strictly to the canonical Scriptures, and entered into 
no connection with the ideas of the schools or sects of the 
time. He used the Bible to prepare himself for his mission, 
not like a scientific inquirer who strives to attain to an objec- 
tive understanding of it, to obtain the truest explanation of 
it. They are in error who think of the Saviour as having 4 
complete exegetical knowledge of the Old Testament: in his 
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discourses there is extremely little explanation of it; but rather 
he grasped the fundamental grand ideas of the Old Testament 
revelation with a sure hand, and threw surprising light on those 
questions which were darkest to his learned contemporaries. 
Except a few explanations with reference to special contro- 
versial questions, we find Jesus explaining Scripture only in 
three places, Luke iv, 4, 16, xxiv, 24, 25, and xxiv, 44-8, 
and of these the first passage is not properly an explanation of 
Scripture, and is of very doubtful genuineness. The Saviour 
never professed to bean infallible and complete expositor of 
the Old Testament. Exegesis is a purely scientific operation, 
the means for which were not in existence in that age, and even 
now are greatly wanting in regard to the Old Testament. He 
knew how to make the sharpest distinction between real know- 
ledge and that which is merely conventional, and adhered 
closely to the former, rejecting all scientific curiosity, all ques- 
tions incompatible with his historical position. 

It needs no proof that the Saviour treated the Old Testament 
revelation as of divine authority, yet he considered it inferior to 
the new revelation given in his own person. He spoke with- 
out hesitation of the Mosaic Law as belonging to the Jews, in 
contrast with himself (John vii, 19 and 22; v, 45; x, 34) Un- 
doubtedly, too, he treated the letter of the Old Testament as of 
divine authority, yet only two passages are usually relied on as 
proof that he considered it as the result of inspiration, Matt. v, 
18 (or Luke xvi, 17), and Matt. xxii, 48. But neither of these 
is to the point. In the first, the promise that not one jot or tit- 
tle of the law shall pass away while earth or heaven shall re- 
main, evidently refers to the law itself, not to the letter. In 
the other passage, “How then did David in spirit call him 
Lord?” Jesus affirms that David composed the poetry of the 
110th Psalm in a state of ecstacy, in the spirit, nothing more, 
and makes no assertion whatever about the way in which this 
prophetic prompting was committed to writing. On the other 
hand, we infer that he did not share the ideas of his Israelite 
contemporaries, with great probability, from the fact that he 
often expressed his dissatisfaction with the current way of re- 
garding and using the sacred books. He boldly told their 
learned men that they did not understand the Scriptures, and 
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that it was a delusion if they thought they possessed in them, 
that is in the book, eternal life. He spoke in a condemnatory 
way of their searching of the Scriptures, as proceeding from 
such a perverted point of view. No dogma of the inspiration 
of the Old Testament can be founded on the Saviour’s words. 
But how was it with the Apostles and other writers of the 
New Testament? Our Lord gave his disciples no instruction 
on this point, but left their conceptions undisturbed. There- 
fore we find in the New Testament authors the same views of 
the Old Testament and the same practice in its use as among 
the other Jews of the time, though they show plainly all the 
difference between the new Christian spirit and the spirit of the 
Judaism of the time. They considered the Old Testament as 
the immediate word of God, even those portions of it which are 
not given as having been directly spoken by God. All “ that 
which was written” was the word of God; they heard God 
speaking directly in it all, without a thought of the human per- 
sons who appear speaking and acting there. They knew noth- 
ing about considering their Bible from an historical point of 
view. They refer to it abstractly, as the Scripture, or the holy 
Scriptures, or the sacred writings, without mentioning any par- 
ticular author. They introduce Old Testament quotations with 
the formula that God or the holy Spirit speaks or has spoken 
thus. The epistle to the Hebrews quotes passages with “ God 
says,” in which, in the original, God is spoken of in the third 
person. It even quotes (Heb. i, 10) a passage in which God, 
or the Son of God, is addressed in the second person, as though 
it were spoken by God. In 1 Tim. iii, 16, the sacred writings 
are expressly said to be inspired (Qeorvevora), and though 
we cannot deduce, from an expression of such indefinite mean- 
ing, any definite theory of the inspiration of the Bible, yet it 
proves that the author shared the view of the subject common 
to the Jews of his time. It is certain that in the apostolic doc- 
trine the idea of inspiration was far from being distinct and 
sharply defined, like that of our Church dogmatics, yet the 
analogy between them is plain. Once at least, in 2 Peter i, 21, 
the prophetic inspiration is spoken of passively, as absolutely 
over-ruling. Though the second Petrine epistle is of doubtful 
authority, yet in this case it is confirmed by the first, which, 
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(i, 10) in the Old Testament prophecies, makes the prophesy- 
ing subject to be, not the prophet’s own individuality, but the 
Spirit of Christ, the prophets being mere organs ; whence it fol- 
lowed that the time and time-relations at which and under 
which their Messianic predictions should be realized, remained 
concealed even to themselves. On the whole it cannot be de- 
nied that the Apostles, though they did not directly and clearly 
say so, attributed prophetic inspiration even to the act of writ- 
ing, actus scribendi, of the Biblical writers. We can also trace 
this view through the earliest post-apostolic Church, whose use 
of the Old Testament constantly rested on this ground, even be- 
fore the assumption had been made of the inspiration (Seorvevo- 
tia) of the writers of the New Testament. 

In intimate connection with this inspiration-doctrine of the 
Apostles, we find a peculiar method of exegesis, which they 
applied to the Old Testament text in a way that to us often 
appears strange. Now the doctrine and the exegesis must 
stand or fall together. The question is, can we, with an honest 
exegetical conscience, press both these, the interpretation which 
the New Testament writers put upon the Old Testament and 
the hermeneutical grounds upon which it rests? The difficulty 
does not lie in the use of the Messianic element, but in the 
arbitrariness with which, even in unimportant cases, Old Testa- 
ment passages are quoted. For instance, in the last chapter of 
the epistle to the Romans, the unobjective character of this - 
apostolic exegesis is to me most evident. The fact that in the 
New Testament writers there frequently appears a species of 
interpretation of Old Testament passages which no well versed 
exegete of to-day could use, is so plain to all eyes that even the 
most distinguished defenders of the Church dogma of inspira- 
tion confess that in this respect the Apostles “ followed a free 
method of treatment.” . 

The New Testament writers often quoted the Old Testament 
from memory, and, here and there, with such changes in the 
wording as materially alter the sense. In Matt. ii, 6, for in- 
stance, a quotation from Micah v, 2, is translated “ And thou, 
Bethlem, in the land of Juda, art not the least,” etc. ; the origi- 
nal means exactly the opposite. These writers, too, quote from 
the Septuagint, for the most part, even when it misrepresents 
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the original. Generally this makes no difference with regard 
to the purpose of the quotation, but sometimes the words 
quoted are entirely foreign to the Hebrew text, having been 
mistaken by the translators; such cases occur at least in the 
epistle to the Hebrews. The words quoted, Heb. i, 6, “ Let the 
angels of God worship him,” do not occur in the Hebrew at all, 
but are an addition to the Alexandrian version in Deut. xxxii, 
43. In Heb. x, 5, an argument is drawn from the words of the 
text, Ps. xl, 7, ‘A body hast thou prepared me,” which are a 
mistranslation of the original, and, in all probability, were intro- 
duced into the Septuagint only through a blunder of the copyist. 
In Heb. xii, 27, the author argues from the passage in Haggai 
ii, 6, resting the entire weight upon the words, “ yet once more,” 
found in the Septuagint, where the original has, “ it is a little 
while.” Even where they do not follow the Septuagint, but 
seem to have had the Hebrew text before their eyes, as is par- 
ticularly the case with Paul and John, and often in the first 
gospel, they apprehend the Old Testament passage in a way 
which an impartial interpretation cannot allow, whether they 
followed the exegetical traditions of the Jewish schools, or went 
their own independent way. In Matt. viii, 17, the passage, Is. 
liii, 4, is applied to Christ’s miracles of healing, undoubtedly 
wrongly ; or, if this meaning is right, then 1 Peter ii, 24, is wrong 
in applying the words to the death of Christ upon the cross. 
Paul explains the same passage, Gen. xiii, 15, in two different 
ways, Rom. iv, 16, and Gal. iii, 16: Above all, it cannot be 
denied that the New Testament writers, and especially Paul, 
find predictions and types of events in Old Testament passages 
and facts, which in their historical sense do not contain any 
such things: and that they draw from Old Testament texts 
things which the authors themselves would never have thought 
of. Many of the Old Testament passages which are treated in 
the New Testament as prophetic references to the Saviour, we 
now consider with propriety as indirect Messianic predictions ; 
but it is indubitable that they are quoted as direct predictions. 

It does not help the matter to say that the Apostles held to 
a double or manifold sense of Scripture; the science of her- 
meneutics knows of no such thing; and, moreover, when Paul 
in the Galatians, ch. 4th, argues from an allegorical inter- 
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pretation of Genesis xxii, he is very well aware that it is an 
allegory, and says so. 

The difficulty of forming a correct opinion is enhanced by 
the usual way of putting the question. For it is natural that 
those who cannot accept the apostolic exegesis should be of the 
opinion that it was the method current among the Jewish 
schools at that time, that is the Rabbinical exegesis. But the 
name Rabbinical is joined to various entirely different things, 
without regard to history ;—the Aalucha and the haggada, the 
exegetical practice and tradition of the time of Christ, and 
those of the middle ages. Some suppose that the Jewish ex- 
egesis was a purely arbitrary invention, a gratuitous display of 
absurdity. The fact is, it was, in its origin, a child of neces- 
sity. This arbitrary and tasteless artificialness of the old Jew- 
ish interpreters of Scripture had its origin in their inability to 
explain the Bible truly. The complete understanding of the 
Old Testament was not possible to the Jews at that time (1 Pet. 
i, 10-12). True interpretation depends upon the science of 
hermeneutics, of which they were destitute; nay, their theory 
was the exact opposite of a science. For since they believed in 
the miraculous origin of the letter of their Scriptures, the histor- 
ical interpretation, the only true one, was excluded. The 
prophetic books, removed from the light of their historical 
origin, were a dark labyrinth. The interpreter could do noth- 
ing but mystify their meaning by conjectures. 

The first believers in Christ of course took the same position 
with regard to the prophetic books. Even they were in part 
without the necessary conditions for explaining them. They 
had, however, this advantage over their countrymen, that they 
knew what was the theme of all the Old Testament prophecy- 
ing, the general sense of which was thus open to them. The 
first Christians and especially the Apostles were obliged to take 
up this subject. For them, the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment was a problem of such urgency that it could not be laid 
aside. The Gospel made its appearance as the announcement 
of the fact that in Jesus of Nazareth the promises of the Old 
Covenant were fulfilled. The proof of this assertion must 
have formed the chief topic for the edification of the first Chris- 
tians in their religious assemblies. These proofs could only be 
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adduced by the explanation of the prophecies in detail. The 
problem was, so to explain the prophecies, by means of the 
light cast upon them from the new revelation, that what had 
heretofore been inexplicable in them should now be completely 
unfolded. The problem was an exegetical one. But an exe- 
getical investigation could not be brought successfully to a close 
in haste, in a moment, when the necessary conditions were 
absent. The road out of the difficulty had long been hidden 
by the Jewish schools, and became more and more involved. 
The result of the attempt could only be insufficient, and to a 
greater or less degree, arbitrarily subjective. It is historically 
certain that the earliest Christian interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture was of exactly this typical, allegorizing, and divining kind, 
and was officially authorized in the early Church. 

If now we examine the use made of the Old Testament in the 
apostolic writings, from the point of view which we have 
attained, we shall find nothing surprising about it. Its affinity 
with the current usages of the Jewish schools of the time is not 
to be concealed; but there is the characteristic difference 
between them of the different spirit in which a method essen- 
tially the same was handled, and the skill with which the Apos- 
tles held themselves aloof from the tasteless artificialness which 
fill the Rabbinical interpretations. The New Testament wri- 
ters, whilst they make use of the Old Testament as much as 
possible, do not always have a clear conception of its exposi- 
tion. The distinction between exposition and mere application, 
like that between prophecy and historical parallel, is one which 
they often lose sight of. They were looking in the Old Testa- 
ment’ for New Testament ideas, and where they saw them they 
saw prophecies of the New Testament. And the clearer the 
new light thrown upon the Old Testament in general, to the 
Israelite who believed in Jesus, the more would he expect 
every detail which had been dark, to be illuminated from the 
same source. Doubtless many passages which had before been 
unintelligible, had thus arbitrary interpretations assigned to 
them, by those who, having found the Messiah, wished to find 
him everywhere. 

Many of the proof-texts taken from the Old Testament by 
the writers of the New, are not in the true sense proof-texts at 
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all. In fact they did not seek there for proofs in the sense of 
grounds for their Christian belief, but in the fuil certainty of 
faith they heard there a many-voiced echo of their fixed belief, 
and the universal reply was to them a new confirmation. But 
how was this consistent with a belief in the inspiration of the 
letter of the Old Testament? Since this theopneustia was not 
considered in an historical light, the spiritual interpretation of 
the divinely inspired text seemed perfectly natural. The prin- 
ciple of the miraculous inspiration of the letter carried with it 
the spiritualization of the letter. The position of the early 
Christians towards the Old Testament was very different from 
that of a modern exegete. They heard there not so much the 
voice of the individual authors as of the abstract, “‘ holy Scrip- 
ture,” or, more exactly, God himself. They believed that God 
spoke to them in every written word. Paul puts this belief in 
the form of a doctrine, in Rom. xv, 4, and iv, 28, 1 Cor. ix, 10, 
and x, 11. The Christian spirit found many things to stumble 
at in the Old Testament, which seemed to it to be erroneous, 
and which it resisted. Such things the reader had to reconcile, 
as best he could, with his own consciousness, certain that the 
sacred word could not contain anything contrary to the highest 
truth, that is—Christianity. 

Having thus described the mode of interpretation used by 
the writers of the New Testament, to which they are led by the 
presupposition that the letter of the Old Testament is inspired, 
the question comes to us:—do we find this supposition con- 
firmed or refuted by its consequences? I answer without hesi- 
tation,— refuted. 

We will now turn to the more difficult question in regard to 
the New Testament. Does this make the impression upon us 
that it is the work of the Holy Spirit? Every one who pos- 
sesses the power of discerning the Spirit is conscious that the 
New Testament, if any writing in the world, is an inspired wri- 
ting, in the sense of .2 Tim. iii, 16. To be convinced of this it 
is only necessary to compare the apostolic writings with the 
oldest Christian literature, that which immediately succeeded 
them, the so-called apostolic Fathers. What a contrast between 
the two literatures! Whatagulf divides them! How sharply 
do the elevation, richness, freshness, naturalness, and sound- 
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ness of the one contrast with the littleness, poverty, emptiness, 
stiffness, and timidity of the other! There can be no contest 
here. 

The main question is,—does the New Testament give itself 
out as the product of inspiration? An affirmative answer has 
generally been given, but, it is now candidly admitted by many 
defenders of inspiration, on precarious grounds. The princi- 
pal weight is usually laid on the @ priori argument from the 
less to the greater. ‘The inspiration of the Old Testament 
being proved,” says Phillippi, “that of the New follows so much 
the more as the revelation of the latter stands higher than that 
of the former.” If so, the Apostles should have considered 
their writings as more important or more fully inspired than 
those of the Old Testament. But they would have looked 
upon this as a presumptuous usurpation. If this @ privri argu- 
ment is pressed, the reply must be that the presupposition on 
which it rests is not proven. 

The New Testament undoubtedly testifies to the fact that its 
authors, especially the Apostles, were men enlightened by and 
filled with the Holy Ghost. The Saviour promised to the 
Apostles, in place of himself, another Comforter, the Holy Spi- 
rit, the Spirit of truth, whom the world could not receive, who 
should ever dwell in them and teach them all things, tell them 
what to say, lead them into all the truth, and make known to 
them the Father. He-promised to them the presence of the 
Spirit especially when, in their apostolic mission, they should 
be brought before spiritual and temporal rulers for trial, to teach 
them what and how to speak. This promise, according to the 
New Testament, began to be fulfilled at the first Pentecost after 
the Lord’s ascension. The way for the apostolic work could 
only be opened through a wonderful miracle. From this point 
onward the twelve, hitherto so timid, appear like new men, and 
seem, in spite of their human weaknesses, as though standing 
in pure, radiant light. They, with Paul, who was added to 
their number, pursued their mission with a joyful conscious- 
ness that they did not stand alone, but acted in the power and 
authority of the Holy Spirit. Paul boasted that he did not 
receive the Gospel from men, but through a revelation from 
Jesus Christ, and, as he describes his preaching at Corinth, did 
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not declare the testimony of God with human oratory and wis- 
dom, but in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power,— 
with a higher wisdom, which belongs not to the natural human 
consciousness, and which is incomprehensible to the natural 
man, but which was revealed to him by God through his Spirit. 
And he spoke of the things thus learned, “not in the words 
which men’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teach- 
eth.” In 1 Cor. vii, 10, Paul distinguishes plainly between the 
express word of the Lord and his own word, and in 1 Cor. ix, 
8, between the word of the Old Testament and his own, yet at 
the same time expresses his confidence that he has the Spirit of 
God. 

We must conclude from these data that the possession of the 
Spirit is not confined, according to the New Testament doctrine, 
to the Apostles, but extends to all true believers, without any 
specific difference. The promise of the Paraclete imparted to 
the twelve evidently applied, not to them alone, but also to all 
true believers. Jesus spoke of them not in contrast with each 
other, but in contrast with the world. Complete and intimate 
communion with him depends, not on membership in a limited 
circle, but on loving him and doing his will. When Jesus 
said, “I will ask the Father and he will give you another Com- 
forter, that he may be with you always,” the last word of the 
promise plainly shows in what sense he meant the term “ you;” 
that he meant, not the twelve, who would soon have done with 
time, but all who, to the end of days, should be believers in 
him. At Pentecost the Spirit fell, not upon the Apostles alone, 
but all the first believers. The miraculous gifts which appeared 
for the first time at the Pentecost, afterwards appeared frequently 
at the baptism of converts. (Acts viii, 14; x, 44; xix, 2.) 
The doctrine of the New Testament is that all true Christians 
possess the holy Spirit. (Luke xi, 13: John vii, 89: Acts ii, 
16; vi, 3; xi, 24: 1 Pet. iv, 14: Rom. viii, 9; xiv, 17; xv, 18: 
1Cor. iii, 16; vi, 19; xii, 8: Gal. iii, 2: Eph. i, 17; iv, 80; v, 
18: 1Thes. iv, 8: 1 John ii, 20; iv, 18.) And this is exactly 
in accordance with the Old Testament promises. (Is. xliv, 8; 
lix, 21: Jer. xxxi, 33: Joel iii, 1: see also Wisdom vii, 27.) 
The numerous gifts and powers which Paul enumerates in Rom, 
xii and elsewhere evidently do not belong exclusively to the 
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Apostles, but to the whole congregation of believers. John 
teaches in the strongest terms that all true Christians have 
received the anointing of the Holy Spirit, and by it have been 
instructed in all truth. (1John ii, 20.) The Apostles did not 
have a Holy Spirit of their own, but all believers have the same, 
though in very different measure. At the so-called council of 
Jerusalem the Apostles did not claim the Spirit for themselves 
exclusively, though they attributed their decision to its influence. 

It is an idea foreign to the New Testament that the Apostles, 
in the composition of their writings, were under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit in a way specifically different from his usual 
indwelling and inworking in them. Moreover, such a supposi- 
tion is accompanied by many difficulties. “I cannot believe,” 
says Bleek, “that Luke had a higher kind of inspiration in 
writing the book of Acts than Paul and Peter had in the 
sermons there recorded. It is very probable that the Apostles 
experienced the control of the Spirit in different degrees at 
different moments of their work; but this could not have 
depended on whether they were writing or speaking.” The 
Apocalypse alone of the New Testament books claims inspira- 
tion for itself, yet not for the committing of it to writing, but 
only for its contents, on the ground of a special revelation made 
to the author of it by the Saviour. Only two other passages 
can be thought to make a similar claim—1 Tim. v, 18, and 2 Pet. 
iii, 15. In the first, “for the Scripture saith, thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn, and the laborer is 
worthy of his reward,” the last clause seems to be quoted from 
the Scriptures, but is not found in the Old Testament, and only 
occurs in the sermon of Jesus, Luke x, 7 (and, with a slight 
change, in Matt. x, 10). But nothing compels us to join the 
phrase, “the Scripture saith,” to the last clause of the verse; 
the first clause only is probably quoted as from Scripture, and 
the second as a mere common proverb; for Paul, in quoting the 
words of Jesus, usually quotes them expressly as such. In the 
other passage, the author mentions the epistles of Paul, “ which 
they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the 
other Scriptures.” Here it is possible that “ other Scriptures” 
may not mean the Old Testament; if it does, then the epistles 
of Paul are placed in the same category with it. But even if 
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this is conceded, the force of the testimony is much weakened 
by the strong suspicion which exists of the genuineness of this 
epistle. Some other passages have been thought to be against 
this view, but they are either irrelevant or refer to the spoken 
word, not to the act of writing. 

The inspiration of the apostolic writings, as taught in the 
New Testament, rests upon the fact that the promise of the 
Holy Spirit to the Apostles was given in connection with the 
commission which they received to preach the Gospel. It was 
when the Saviour sent his disciples forth for the first time that 
he promised to them the presence of the Spirit of God when 
they should be obliged to defend themselves before the rulers. 
It was in this last conversation, in which he was preparing 
them for the time when they must do their work in the world 
alone, that he promised them the presence of another helper. 
It was on the evening of the day of his resurrection, when he 
was sending them abroad in his name and giving them author- 
ity to forgive sins, that he breathed upon them, with the words: 
“Receive the Holy Spirit.” It was when he assigned to them 
their mission to testify of him in Jerusalem, in Judea, and to 
the ends of the earth, that he commanded them to wait until 
the power of the Holy Spirit should come upon them from on 
high. The possession of the Spirit was closely connected with 
their apostolic mission. In the case of the Apostle Paul it was 
the Holy Spirit that directed his departure from Antioch, that 
expressly led the way where he was to preach the Gospel, that 
accompanied him wherever he went and ensured a hearing to 
his preaching. But how does all this indicate an inspiration of 
the apostolic writings, in the sense of the theory of the Church- 
theology? It can only do so on the supposition that the com- 
position of these writings was the highest exercise of the apos- 
tolic office. Our older theology took this for granted; indeed 
it follows directly from the confusion of the terms “ revelation” 
and “holy Scripture” with each other. The Apostles received 
no command from the Saviour to write anything about him, 
and the most of them never used the pen. In the case of the 
few who composed writings, this department of their official 
work seems to have been something unusual, appears in the 
back-ground of their oral preaching, and generally contrary to 
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the usual order of their personal work. Even the Apostle who 
left the largest amount of writings is no exception. 

But on this question, whether the New Testament claims to 
be inspired in the sense of our Church-dogmatics, it is equally 
important to consider the testimony which the writings them- 
selves give, direct or indirect, as to the way and manner of 
their origin. The Bible presents itself to us throughout as a 
collection of writings brought together by an historical process, 
having their origin in the work of human writers. It would 
never occur to one reading the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament that the Holy Spirit prompted the pens of the writers. 
Why then should it be thought that the Holy Spirit suggested 
the contents, which might have been sapplied by oral or writ- 
ten tradition? These books often expressly claim to rest on 
written sources. Is the poetry, then. of the Old Testament the 
dictation of the Holy Spirit? It has been well said by Kahnis, 
“there is no poetry apart from humanity; whoever finds poetry 
in the Old Testament recognizes the human element there.” 
So in the proverbs of Solomon; “what a contradiction in the 
assumption that the Holy Spirit dictated their worldly wis- 
dom.” So, too, the prophets, “wrote as they spoke, out of 
their individual peculiarities. The one fact that the later and 
less original ones made use of the writings of the earlier, is 
enough to disprove the theory.” The case is the same with the 
New Testament. Would any one recognize these books as wri- 
tings in whose production the authors were in a passive condi- 
tion, laboring mechanically, mere slate-pencils? The exact 
opposite strikes every reader. They take a position just like 
every honest historian, teacher, letter-writer. They were clearly 
conscious of the motive and end of their writings, and derived 
the impulse to write from the particular circumstances which 
surrounded them, and the relations in which they stood with 
both large Christian circles and individual persons for whom 
their message was intended. (Luke i, 1: Rom. i, 11; xv, 15: 
1 Cor. i, 11; v, 1; vii, 1: 2 Cor. i, 8£; ii, Lf; vii, 12; xi, 
1f.: Gal. iii, 1 f: Col. ii, 1: 2 Thes. ii, 1 f) Excepting the 
historical books and the Apocalypse, these authors wrote, not 
for after generations or the whole of Christendom, but for the 
immediate present and its necessities. In their histories they 
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go to work just as any careful reporter would do. They usually 
draw from written sources, sometimes from their own knowl- 
edge, sometimes that of others. (John xix, 35: 1 John i, 1-3.) 
They undeniably used, in part, each others writings, and inter- 
wove whole narratives of others in their own. Who can recog- 
nize, in this process, the dictation of the Holy Spirit? How 
can the theory of the Church dogmatics remain, for instance, in 
spite of the account which Luke gives of the motives and 
method of his writing? Such passages give us a look into the 
workshop where these books were constructed. Where the 
apostolic writers put forth well considered religious doctrines, 
they expressly give us the result of deep, inspired reflection 
upon the great facts of the revelation of God in Christ, and the 
problems which there press upon the thinking mind. They 
did not all answer the same questions, nor from the same point 
of view, nor in the same manner. Even in the same author we 
find the same question, at different times and in different cir- 
cumstances, approached from different sides, and solutions 
advanced not in the same terms. 

And as the New Testament writers derived their material 
from ordinary, natural sources, so they used it just as other wri- 
ters. In the treatment of it their peculiarities of mind and of 
religious experience are most apparent. As Riehm says: “The 
testimony of the biblical and especially of the New Testament 
writers is not only that of the Holy Spirit, but also and most 
intimately their own, derived not only from divine inspiration, 
but also from the deepest depths of the human spirit, from the 
hints of experience, from the pains of humiliation, from the 
formation and development of the new man within them, from 
the long apprenticeship of the spiritual life.” 

Moreover, these writers have each his own peculiar charac- 
teristic style of writing, and in the most of them we find a cer- 
tain awkwardness in the use of language, and a ruggedness and 
stiffaess of the forms of speech, as is natural and usual with 
writers who have not had much of the training of the schools, 
and are not accustomed to express their thoughts in writing. 
These things do not impair the value of the books for the pur- 
poses intended, but how can they be attributed to the Holy 
Spirit ? 

VoL XXXI. 20 
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It is certain, also, that the earliest Church, immediately after 
the Apostles, knew of no holy Scriptures except the Old Tes- 
tament. The course of events soon led to the equalization of 
these books with the Old Testament and the transference to 
them of the same ideas, but it was a gradual process. It was 
natural that the Saviour’s words and the record which con- 
tained them should be thought of equal value with the word of 
the Old Testament. Yet we do not find the New Testament 
expressly declared to be inspired and placed in the same rank 
with the Old earlier than Theophilus of Antioch, in 180. From 
that time it is universal. 

But though we are thus completely perplexed by the holy 
Scripture, on the supposition that it is inspired in the ordinary 
sense, yet this is only one side of the answer to our question. 
To this it must be added that the Bible does impress us with 
the thought that it is an inspired book. If there is any dogma 
that has religious roots, that is, an expression of the religious 
consciousness of the evangelical Christian, in the sphere of his 
personal religious experience, it is the dogma of the inspiration 


of the Bible. 
[To be continued.] 





Apostolic Preaching. 


Articte VI.—APOSTOLIC PREACHING. 


PREACHING never has been and never can be the instrument 
of ceremonial and sensuous faiths; and since it does not 
belong to merely natural religions, nor even properly to the 
old Hebrew economy, except when the God -commissioned 
“prophet” proclaimed in startling tones—soon silenced — the 
word of the Lord; and since Christ appointed preaching to be 
the new instrumentality of propagating his faith, as the most 
spiritual agency of a spiritual religion, a religion which is itself, 
above all, a Word, we are compelled to go to the Word of God 
to learn the true nature of preaching, and are led to modify 
our theories, however plausible and splendid, in accordance 
with the teaching of the Scriptures, especially of the New Tes- 
tament. 

There is a comprehensive passage in the first chapter of the 
first epistle to the Corinthians which sets forth the spiritual and 


profound nature of Christian preaching; and we venture to 
make a literal translation of this, while at the same time 
endeavoring to bring out its full meaning: 


“For the word (the doctrine—the preaching) of the cross is indeed folly to them 
that perish, but to us, the saved, it is the power of God. For it is written: I will 
destroy the wisdom of the wise, and I will bring to nothing the prudence of the 
prudent. Where remains the wise? Where the ljearned disputant of this world? 
Has not God made the wisdom of this world to be folly? For since in the wisdom 
of God the world by means of its false wisdom knew not God, it has pleased God 
through the folly of the preaching (of Christ) to save the believing; since the Jews 
demand a sign, and the Greeks strive after wisdom; but we preach Christ cruci- 
fied, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks a folly; but to the called 
themselves, whether Jews or Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom 
of 3od. For what is counted the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men. For ye perceive the nature of your 
calling, brethren, that not many wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are among you; but the things that are counted foolish by the world God 
has chosen, that he might put to shame the wise; and the weak things of the 
world God lias chosen, that he might put to shame those that are mighty; and the 
things that the world thinks ignoble, and those that are despised, God has chosen, 
and what is even of no worth, that he might destroy what is esteemed of worth : 
80 that no flesh might glory in God’s sight. But through him ye are in Christ 
Jesus, who has become to us wisdom of God, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
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and redemption: that, as it is written, whoever will glory, let him glory in the 
Lord. 

So also I, when I came to you, came not with excellence of speech or of wis- 
dom, to preach to you the testimony of God. For I determined not to know any- 
thing among you but Jesus Christ alone, and him crucified. And I was with you 
in weakness and in much fear and trembling, and my teaching and my preaching 
consisted not in persuasive words of human wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and power, in order that your faith shou’d not rest on human wisdom, but 
on God’s power.” y 


The party in the Church of Corinth who were instructed in 
Greek philosophy, and the Jew-Christians who cultivated the 
dialectics of Rabbinic theology, and all who were attracted 
by the classic eloquence of the skilled Alexandrian preacher, 
Apollos, were strongly inclined to the view that the gospel 
demanded for its success the aid of philosophy and the per- 
suasive influence of trained eloquence. When, however, the 
gospel, as simply and earnestly preached by Paul and the other 
apostles, began to show the living fruits of its tillage in the 
hearts and characters of renewed men, blossoming out like 
a garden or a vineyard, then what appeared to be foolishness 
was seen to be wisdom, and not only wisdom but power ; so 
that in those overwhelming manifestations of divine energy in 
the gospel, all mere human wisdom and its teachers were swept 
away. This foolishness of preaching was not foolish preach- 
ing; but it was foolish only in the estimation of unbelieving 
men who trusted in philosophy and in learned reasoning for 
living spiritual results. Such persons made the gospel of 
none effect, while they left out of preaching the vital thing, 
the water of life that creates life, the element of the Cross, 
rendered effectual by the demonstration and power of the Spirit. 
On the other hand, they, however unlearned and contemptible 
in the world’s estimation, who yielded themselves readily to 
the call of God in the gospel, rose into the circle of that higher 
wisdom of God. The crucified Christ, the manifestation of 
the love of God in his Son sacrificing himself for men, the 
coming of Deity into humanity to work out a new divine 
life in our sinful nature, a truth ever new and life-giving, this 
forms the divine element in preaching. Preachers may differ 
in their ways of setting forth this truth; they may differ as 
widely as did the bold, unartistic Paul and the skilled Apollos ; 
but if they have placed supreme reliance on the wisdom of the 
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cross and not on human wisdom; if, holding up Christ to 
men as the way of eternal life, they have trusted in his spiritual 
and mightily drawing power; if they have hid themselves 
behind the cross they preached; if they have literally despised 
themselves and their own learning and eloquence in com- 
parison with the divine factors of the Cross and the Spirit in 
the work of conversion, these men, it may be in much weak- 
ness and trembling, have been true preachers of the gospel ; 
and glorious is this apostolic succession of Christ’s preachers 
like a track of heavenly light across the world’s tempestuous 
history. 

In the passage commented upon and in other writings of the 
apostle, we do not hold that he denied the human element in 
preaching; but he saw its incompetence, and he placed no 
reliance upon it. He made constant use both of eloquence 
and learning in his preaching. He made the most of himself 
and of what knowledge he had as an orator. The hill of Mars, 
so near the bema where Demosthenes spoke three centuries 
before, under the same clear sky to people of the same cultured 
race, suggests no unfit comparison in the aptness, force, beauty, 
and burning earnestness of the two great orators, lifting their 
assemblies above the mean and narrow circle of things, and 
breathing into them nobler passions. Undoubtedly the learn- 
ing and eloquence of the Greek schools at Corinth for which 
the Christian Church there had itching ears, and which the 
apostle did oppose, contained something essentially false. It 
was the early cropping out or development of the false worship 
of the yvaozs, the tendency to depend entirely upon the fac- 
ulty of knowledge, rather than of faith, in spiritual things, a 
germ of that gnostic philosophy which afterwards so troubled 
the Church and wrought such evil. It was an eloquence which 
was made the instrument of a wrong knowledge and a false 
philosophy. He was afraid of its influence. | He firmly resisted 
its introduction into the Christian Church, even in the case of 
Apollos, who, perhaps, was inclined to its methods although 
he was a true Christian preacher and brother. 

But true faith also has its philosophical or knowledge-side, 
and in the elucidation of truth it is impossible entirely to avoid 
the philosophical mode of treatment. 
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The gospel is a body of truth, though its order may be subtle. 
It goes out from one centre, is guided by one law of develop. 
ment, and is adapted to the mind’s wants and intuitions. It 
appeals to the mind’s higher consciousness, to the conscious- 
ness of what has been called “ the rationalized intellect,” when 
it is brought into the condition of original rectitude, when it 
judges rightly. To teach, then, the gospel, one must proceed 
in the main according to intellectual methods: and that the 
gospel may have its full influence on the mind, it would seem 
as if it should be set forth in its original djvine order and in 
harmony with the mind’s divine laws. It is not to be taken 
out of the category of rational truth, although supernatural in- 
fluences accompany it and are superadded to the truth, in order 
to rouse the dead energies of the mind, and to render the mind 
fit to receive into it that new life which the truth brings; as 
the seed remains apparently dead in a dead soil until touched 
by influences from above, until heaven’s heat and moisture pene- 
trate its chill darkness, quickening it and the earth in which it 
lies, 

We are to inquire how the human preacher is to use his 
human instrumentality,—which human instrumentality is pre- 
supposed in the fact of there being a preacher—to use this in 
harmony with the apostolical theory of preaching. 

What, then, in this light of the apostolic theory is the first 
great element of Christian preaching, which makes it the 
peculiar thing it is, which separates it in some sense from all 
other kinds of discourse? We answer it is interpretation. As 
it is the highest glory of God in his word to be the Revealer, 
so it is the highest glory of the preacher of God's word to be 
the interpreter. 

This, from its importance, may be said to be, comparatively 
speaking, the only thing he has to do, or for which he is respon- 
sible. What was the process as we have it from the Scriptures 
and the earliest records? In the primitive Christian assembly 
he who knew the most of Christ was he who spoke; at first it 
was the apostle who had actually seen and walked and talked 
with Christ in intimate soul-communion, and who continued 
with him in his temptations; then one of the Seventy, or any 
one who by his intelligence, age, or faith, was best fitted to 
answer the earnest question, “Tell us, friends and brethren, 
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what you know about Jesus Christ, about what he did and 
said, above all, about his death on the cross.” It was brief 
question and answer, from the heart to the heart. Each cast in 
of his knowledge, of his doctrine, of his prophetic insight, of 
his faith, of his feeling, of his “ gift,” whatever it might be, as 
moved freely by the Spirit. There was no such thing as a dis- 
course, or a sermon, by a regular preacher, excepting when a 
Peter, or John, or Paul, chanced to be in the assembly, who 
was commissioned directly of the Lord to indoctrinate his 
young church in the new faith. After these first actors passed 
off the scene, the same process essentially went on. Preaching 
was an interpretation, or exposition, by some competent teacher, 
of the documents relating to the same wonderful life and death 
of the Divine Founder, of the histories and the letters that had 
been written by original eye-witnesses; some portion of these 
was read, and the teacher, or the presiding elder, or perhaps 
the simple lay-brother who felt moved to do so, rose and spoke 
in way of explanation and exhortation, catching his theme and 
inspiration from the passage which was read; and this con- 
tinued to be mainly the method of preaching even down to the 
time of Origen, and we may say almost to that of Augustine, 
for it was not until quite late that the style of preaching ceased 
to be almost purely expository, or founded directly upon the por- 
tion of Scripture read as the regular lesson of the day, without 
much if any regard being paid to the unity of the discourse, or 
the idea of art in its method; except in occasional panegyrical 
orations, such as those pronounced upon martyrs, and those 
spoken on the Feast and Fast days of the Church. Whatever 
may be the corruptions of the earlier ages of the Church, it 
must be said that in the main, down to a late period, the Scrip- 
tures continued to be not only the text but the emmediate funda- 
mental sulject of preaching, chiefly in the way of a running 
practical commentary, like the well-known homilies of Chrysos- 
tom; and yet in these very ages, especially in the Greek 
Church, and through the influence of Greek culture and the 
Greek philosophy, the sacred oration, the formal “sermon,” as 
the Latin name for it was, built on art-principles, balanced in 
its unities like a Greek tragedy or piece of sculpture, mingling 
the ivory and gold of human philosophy and eloquence in the 
cunning workmanship of man’s device, succeeded the simple 
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homily which was poured out of the heart of the primitive 
disciple, a8 it was touched by the warm ray of God’s Spirit, 
like the bird’s song that welcomes the dawn. There was a 
revolution wrought here hard to define, but which neverthe- 
less brought something in between the Word and its pure inter- 
pretation and impartation to men’s spirits by the preacher; so 
that the gospel, the Cross of Christ, the love of God, the living, 
throbbing heart of Jesus, was not brought to bear in its vital 
and divinely transforming power directly upon the heart of 
man; and if, in its superhuman energy and heat, it penetrated 
through the intervening medium, it was greatly diminished 
and deadened in its influence. What was that something? 
While there is no doubt that philosophical thinking entered 
into preaching by a natural development of the theological ele- 
ment in the Church, when the Church began to feel the influence 
of a more philosophical culture; and while it is not to be 
denied that this was a necessary and desirable development, 
showing progress, or the way to progress, as indicating the abso- 
lute claims of religion upon the reason and whole nature of 
man; yet this does not change the truth that Christian preach- 
ing should found itself not on a philosophy of truth, but on 
Christ, on his gospel, on the gospel’s original interpretation. 
The preacher’s thought should work intelligently upon the 
truth, should mould it into forms of belief; but, primarily, he 
is a simple announcer, or medium, of the truth; a channel for 
God’s word to run through ; therefore for him to preach primar- 
ily from a system which is derivative instead of from the divine 
word; for him to preach from the rationale of Christian truth 
instead of the living Christ himself, who was crucified and is 
risen again; this is interposing, as we have said, something 
between the Word and its pure interpretation to men’s hearts, 
and this certainly was not the apostolic way. What we wish 
distinctly to contend for is, that the basis of Christian preaching 
ts not theology, nor anything else but the Word of God made effectual 
by the Spirit of God. We are the last to deny the claims of 
theology, which, as opening to us great thoughts and lines of 
thought, as bounding all we know both of God and man, is the 
worthiest and highest field of human reason, and which is a vast 
aid to the preacher, enabling him, philosophically speaking, to 
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go to the bottom of subjects; but theology is variable while 
the Word is eternal, theology is human while the Word is divine, 
and that preaching which is fitted to redeem souls and build up 
the kingdom of divine love on earth, must be also divine in its 
foundation. 

It may be that we are fighting a fiction of the imagination, 
since all who have theories about preaching, stoutly affirm that 
their theory is based on the word of God. It may be so; but 
we are desirous only of clearly establishing the principle that 
the word of God and nothing else—that Christ, who is identical 
with the Bible—is the real root and source of preaching. You 
may be an instructor in physical science, in philosophy, in 
political economy, if you please; but if you are a Christian 
preacher, what God has revealed of himself in Christ, the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, in a word, Christ, forms your main and in 
one sense (though we do not now speak of its comprehensive- 
ness) only theme. It is yours to preach all that God has re- 
vealed for the moral renovation of the world, and all this is 
gathered up in Christ to diffuse itself into all and fill all with 
the fullness of God. But it is Christian truth flowing forth 
from Christ, fitted for the soul’s life, spiritual, made vital with 
the blood of the Cross, and the divine breath of the Spirit, and 
not science, that you are to preach. 

The work of interpretation is greater and more comprehen- 
sive than some imagine. The greatest poet is nothing more. 
than an interpreter. To be an interpreter, one must know the 
language that he interprets, and the speech and thoughts of 
both parties between whom he stands. He may possess all 
scholarship and wisdom, but if he cannot render the thoughts 
of God truly, purely, he is a failure as a preacher ; he is crip- 
pled on the angelic or divine side of his mission. If, too, he 
does not comprehend the human soul, and cannot interpret God’s 
truth to it, he is a failure. He needs all his power and skill to 
be a simple interpreter, just as the mechanical photographer can 
never take the place of the true artist as the sensitive and true 
interpreter of nature. Even the lowest idea of interpretation 
requires great and peculiar gifts) Niebuhr says: “Exegesis is 
the fruit of finished study.” To expound the truth of God's 
word the preacher must employ the most penetrative analysis 
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and the broadest generalization. In true exegesis there is a 
field for originality. But to be original, exegesis must be thor- 
ough and independent, so that the inspired Word speaks to 
one’s own mind, so that the Spirit speaks to the soul and 
awakens great and fresh thoughts, and the preacher becomes a 
mouth-piece of God. A mechanical mouth-piece, like a brazen 
trumpet, to be filled by God’s breath? No. But a living 
organism, potential and alive with divinity, filled in all its com- 
pass with a higher spirit. He should be an interpreter of God 
not only in word but life. He should be an incarnate presen- 
tation of the gospel he preaches. His whole being, his uncon- 
scious influence, all his acts, novements, impulses, should inter- 
pret to men the great thoughts of God’s tenderness and grace. 
To be an interpreter of God's will, of God’s love, to men, how 
few are even approximately, or in the faintest measure, fitted to 
fill this office! We sometimes think we have too many preach- 
ers instead of too few, and are almost disposed to shut down 
the gates, and press young men back from taking up this great 
work, on account of its greatness, feeling that quality is infin- 
itely better than quantity; but God’s way is the best, and he 
can raise up his instruments out of all characters and disposi- 
tions among men. 
Inspiration presents us with two elements, the human and 
_ the divine; we enter the one through thorough study and the 
. honest application of our own powers to the literary and his- 
toric subject-matter of the Scriptures; we enter the other 
through prayer, faith, love, obedience, humility, and the direct 
aids of the Holy Spirit. To interpret an author we must pene- 
trate his inmost spirit; and to interpret the divine author we 
must do this, The spiritual meaning of the word of God yields 
itself to him who suffers himself to be guided by the Spirit, 
who alone comprehends the mind of the Spirit. This “pneu- 
matical exegesis,” as it has been called by a German writer, does 
not interfere with, but makes use of scholarly exegesis, or the 
employment of the human power to come at the sense of 
Scripture ; but scientific hermeneutics fails to lead us into the 
mystery of divine truth, where the spirit of its life, the inner 
glory of its power, dwells. It is a matter of almost painful re- 
gret that Dr. Arnold, when hesitating in regard to the work to 
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which he should devote his life, did not choose that to which 
he was so strongly drawn, viz: the interpretation and preaching 
of the word of God. 

“ He had a very remarkable, I should rather say (if I might), 
wonderful discernment for the divine, as incorporated in the 
human element of Scripture; and the recognition of these two 
separate and most distinct elements—the careful separation of 
the two so that each shall be subject to its own laws, and deter- 
mined on its own principles—was the foundation, the grand 
characteristic principle of his exegesis. Our Lord’s words, that 
we must “render to Cxsar the things which are Ceesar’s, and to 
God the things which are God’s,” seemed to him to be of uni- 
versal application, and nowhere more so than in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. And his object was not, according to the 
usual practice, to establish by its means certain religious truths, 
but to study its contents themselves—to end, in short, instead 
of beginning with doctrine. Indeed, doctrine in the strict sense, 
doctrine, as pure religious theory, such as it is exhibited in 
scientific articles and creeds, never was his object. Doctrine, 
in its practical and religious side, as bearing on religious feeling 
and character, not doctrine in the sense of a direct disclosure of 
spiritual and material essences, as they are in themselves, was 
all that he endeavored to find, and all that he believed could be 
found, in the teachings of Scripture. 

He approached the human side of the Bible in the same real 
historical spirit, with the same methods, rules, and principles as 
he did Thucydides. He recognized in the writers of the 
Scriptures the use of a human instrument—language; and this 
he would ascertain and fix, as in any other authors, by the same 
philological rules. Further, too, the Bible presents an assem- 
blage of historical events, it announces an historical religion; 
and the historical element Arnold judged of historically by the 
established rules of history, substantiating the general veracity 
of Scripture even amidst occasional inaccuracies of detail, and 
proposing to himself, for his special end here, the reproduction, 
in the language and forms belonging to our own age, and there- 
fore familiar to us, of the exact mode of thinking, feeling, and 
acting, which prevailed in the days gone by. 
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But was this all? Is the Bible but a common book, record- 
ing, indeed, more remarkable occurrences, but in itself possessed 
of no higher authority than a faithful and trustworthy historian 
like Thucydides? Nothing could be further from Dr. Arnold's 
feelings. In the Bible he found and acknowledged an oracle 
of God—a positive and supernatural revelation made to man, 
an immediate inspiration of the Spirit. No conviction was 
more deeply seated in his nature; and this conviction placed 
an impassable gulf between him and all rationalizing divines.”* 

This fundamental conception of preaching and the preacher, 
if carried out, would tend 

1. To make preaching more truly spiritual, and more successful 
tn the conversion of souls. 

If the pure truth is purely interpreted, it is a testimony of 
God, made clearer and more transforming to the soul by the 
inward “demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” A divine 
breath comes over preaching. The Spirit takes these things of 
Christ and shows them to men. Men are turned to God bya 
power above human persuasion. Preaching becomes more than 
the most powerful eloquence ; it becomes a true “ prophesying.” 
This was Origen’s conception of preaching. He speaks of a 
“ prophesying ” still remaining in preaching; yet as not taking 
the place entirely of human gifts and studies. He says: “Sed 
in his queeritur, si potest esse aliquid in nobis vel ex nobis 
prophetica species, que non totum habeat ex Deo, sed aliquan- 
tulum etiam ex humanis studiis capiat.” The apostle, he 
thought, spoke of this kind of prophesying (1 Cor. xii, 81), 
“ But covet earnestly the best gifts "—which, according to xiv, |, 
meant prophesying—“ Follow after charity, and desire spiritual 
gifts, but rather that ye may prophesy.” This is not the proph- 
ecy spoken of in Luke xvi, 16, “The law and the prophets 
even until John "—but that spoken of in 1 Cor. xiv, 3, “ But he 
that prophesieth speaketh unto men to edification, and exhorta- 
tion, and comfort.” 

This prophetic power could be obtained, according to Origen, 
through study, on the condition that the study be earnestly 
and believingly pursued to the end of preaching God's revealed 





* Stanley's Life of Aruold, Am. Ed., p. 196. 
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truth, and to its human results God would add what comes 
directly from him, the prophetic gift; or, literally, in Origen’s 
own words (Commentar. ad Rom.). ‘“ Et ideo adhibere stud- 
ium ad hujuscemodi prophetiam possibile nobis est, et est in 
nostra potestate, ut nobis in hee operam dantibus, se secun- 
dum rationem vel mesuram fidei facimus, addatur et illa, 
que ex Deo est, prophetia.” This is a bold and profound 
conception. If the preacher will do his best, will purely 
devote himself to interpret divine truth, will bring his own 
energies, thought, untiring study, all his acquirements, skilled 
learning, feeling, heart, life, every faculty of body and mind, 
with earnest strivings and prayers, and concentrate them on 
the one holy aim of setting forth to men, and sowing in their 
hearts and lives the will of God as manifested in the gospel of 
the Son of God, then in and through these human studies and 
contentions and prayers, God’s spirit will breathe and move, 
until the preacher's words become words that burn with a 
superhuman energy, and he shall speak “in demonstration of the 
Spirit,” as one empowered to save souls. Dr. Bushnell puts this 
thought in such forcible terms that we gladly quote him; 
“Preaching deals appropriately in the supernatural, publish- 
ing to guilty souls what has come into the world from above 
the world—Christ and his salvation. We ask how often, with 
real sadness, whence the remarkable impotence of preaching 
in our time? It is because we concoct our gospels in 
the laboratories of our understanding ; because we preach too 
many disquisitions, and look for effects correspondent only with 
the natural forces exerted. True preaching is a testimony; 
it offers not things reasoned in any principal degree, but things 
given, supernatural things, testifying them as being in their power 
by an utterance which they fill and inspire. It brings new 
premises, which of course no argument can create, and there- 
fore speaks to faith. And, what is most of all peculiar, it 
assumes the fact, in men, of a religious nature, higher 
than a merely thinking nature, which, if it can be duly 
awakened, cleaves to Christ and his salvation with an 
almost irresistible affinity. Hence it is that so many infidels 
have been converted under preaching that went directly by 
their doubts, only bringing up the mighty themes of God and 
salvation, and throwing them in as torches into the dark blank 
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cavern of their empty heart. They are not put upon their 
reason, but the burning glow of their inborn affinities for the 
divine are kindled, and the blaze of these overtops their specu- 
lations and scorches them down by its glare. Doubtless 
there are times and occasions where something may be gained 
by raising a trial before the understanding. But there may 
also be something lost even in cases where that kind of issue is 
fairly gained. . Many a time nothing is wanting but to speak 
as toa soul already hungry and thirsty, or if not consciously 
so, ready to hunger and thirst as soon as the bread and water 
of life are presented. No man isa preacher because he has 
something like or about a gospel in his head. He really 
preaches ouly when his person is the living embodiment, the 
inspired organ, of the gospel ; in that manner no mere human 
power, but the demonstration of a Christly and Divine power. It 
is in this manner that preaching has had effects so remarkable.” 

This truth is not in the least superstitious, because we pre- 
suppose the finest and most continuous, as well as intense, use 
_ of the human faculties. How can it not be so when the mys- 

teries of God’s truth are concerned? The servant of the Lord 
devotes his mind as his best offering. God claims it. Only in 
his best doing does God also do. The divine meets the human 
in the mind’s best moods, in its heights of exaltation, in its 
purest efforts aud bumblest self-devotion. 

This apostolical theory of preaching tends also 

2. To a less formal and rigid, and a more textual and free 
method of preaching. 

Form is essential. A great part of a preacher's intellectual 
preparation is done when he learns how to think; when he 
learns how to develop his ideas in the necessary order of 
thought. This organizing habit of mind is of prime value in 
preaching, since little true instruction can be given without 
some deeply meditated plan. Loosely constructed sermons 
leave commonly but a feeble impression upon hearers. But 
there is a vast power in freedom. To have sermons always 
reared on the same ground-plan, like building Shaker houses 
in a row, however trim and well built they are, they become 
heartily wearisome ; better the picturesque irregularity of an 
old feudal town, where the houses nod at each other in all sorts 
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of queer gables and angles. Dy. Emmons struck out a method 
of composing a serrnon—an admirable method from text to 
“improvement”—lucid and firm as an iron and glass conserva- 
tory; and he stuck to this; he never deviated from it, for it 
was the true product of his genius, and the hot-house of his 
logical ideas. Whatever the text, whatever the character or 
design of the sermon, it was cast in this rigid translucent form. 
This had a beauty and consistency and even at times majesty ; 
but Paul did not preach in this way, nor Chrysostom, nor 
Luther, nor even Calvin. There is the variety as of a 
forest or mountain nature in the sermons of these preach- 
ers. Sometimes they were closely logical, and sometimes, and 
most generally, they were expository, abrupt, practical, un- 
tameable by any rules of reasoning or art. Variety is of vast 
value. The preacher has no right to fall into a stereotyped 
form of sermonizing, for he must consult all sorts of 
minds, and the wants of a miscellaneous congregation, 
many of whom are illiterate, are not reasoners, cannot grasp 
a syllogism, and must be addressed through the sensibilities 
and imagination, and by a style of address that touches 
the heart. How many different kinds of preaching there 
are! Every sermon should have variety; it should never 
be exclusively dogmatic without the practical element in it, 
nor should it be entirely practical without the doctrinal ele- 
ment. One should sometimes preach hortatory sermons like 
trumpets, or bugles, to wake men from sin’s deadly sleep. 
Sermons upon the life of our Lord are endlessly rich with les- 
sons for the present time. But it seems to us very unfortunate 
when a preacher runs on an iron track, let it be theological, 
when the sermon is but the reproduction of his theological 
studies, or, if a young man, of his notes of theological lectures : 
or let it be pictorial and composed of nothing but illustrations; 
or let it be ethical, where the sermon never rises to the sum- 
mits and glories of the supernatural. And we would go so 
far as to say that a preacher may dwell too exclusively on the 
supernatural regions, so that he shall become himself a kind of 
bloodless spiritual monster, a dehumanized abstraction, subli- 
mated beyond human passions, and having no Christ-like feeling 
for human nature, having no power to come down to the wants 
of living men. Such a preacher should be put in a glass case 
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in the top of the steeple, or in the crypt, like relics of saints in 
old cathedrals. 

Some preachers strike but one chord that renders back a 
terrible clang—sin and perdition—solemn truths, and, above all, 
the fact of human sinfulness, too true, absolutely necessary to 
be known—but is this the only chord in the gospel? Some 
preachers see nothing but the hopeful side, the vision of a man 
of good digestion, and dare not draw the darker picture, so 
that their preaching lacks background and power. Some 
preachers deal with the metaphysical dogma till they lick up 
the springs of life as with a tongue of desert wind; while 
others dwell so entirely on the busy, unreasoning present of 
facts, that thinking minds are not helped in their difficulties, 
and never go to the foundation, rationally speaking. Now we 
believe that a return to more simple Biblical preaching would 
help this variety, and bring freedom. 

Topical preaching, which develops from the text a particular 
theme, and makes that the subject of the sermon, requires artis- 
tic handling, shuts itself up to strict laws of discourse, is a 
purely logical process requiring brief texts that contain com- 
plete themes, and is apt sometimes to lead to a neglect of the 
text, suspending the sermon on the proposition instead of the 
text, and is thus moulded by the impulse of the preacher 
instead of the text. However useful and good this method is 
and has been, it should not become the exclusive method, 
because it tends to make the sermon really but a word of man. 
In contradistinction from topical, or theme, preaching, we 
would suggest the adoption, to a greater degree at least than is 
now the fashion, of the éextual sermon. What is the textual 
sermon? It is one where the text itself, instead of a subject 
taken from the text, is the theme; where the text is the sub- 
ject immediately treated of; where the text is followed faith- 
fully, yet in its orderly connections and organic life. The text 
may be longer or shorter, and this is the beauty of the textual 
sermon, that the text may be a longer portion of Scripture, em- 
bracing more of scope and variety, like one of the parables, or a 
whole history, or a great truth, as set forth fully in the 13th 
chapter of the First of Corinthians, or an entire Psalm, in 
which the inner life of the writer is subtly manifested. The 
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stiffness would be taken out of preaching. It would become 
flexible and free. It would be also greatly enriched. The 
textual sermon develops the deepest richness of the text, fol- 
lowing it in its living details, never crystallizing into formal 
propositions, but at the same time teaching clear lessons, 
regardfyl of the deep unifying thought. The teaching is thus 
wrung from the Scriptures ; it is the first pressing of the grapes, 
it is the pure oil from the rock, it is the original, fresh, and 
living truth, like a cordial to the soul, affording spiritual refresh- 
ment. The subject of textual preaching is, in a word, Christ, 
one yet multiplex, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, the 
crucified yet risen and living, the compendium of spiritual 
truth, the interfused and living whole that is contained in every 
part of the Word. In this way each soul may receive some- 
thing that is suited for its wants, the simplest child and the 
deepest thinker. Margaret Fuller, after hearing the eloquent 
Channing preach upon the dignity of human nature, is reported 
to have said: “Somehow it fatigued me, and put too much on 
me—I was glad to go home and read what Jesus said, Ye are 
of more value than many sparrows; that I could bear.” So 
every one can bear what Jesus says, can receive the Scriptures, 
can feed upon this living bread, can find just what each soul 
needs, can realize the truth that Christ’s words, ‘they are spirit 
and they are life,” and it is therefore the preacher's duty and 
honor and joy to become a pure medium of Christ’s words, a 
true interpreter of His thoughts and love to men. 

The theory of preaching, which it has been the aim of this 
Article to set forth, is fitted 

8. To show where really reside the true life, power, and lasting 
permanence of preaching. 

We profess a sincere admiration for Henry Ward Beecher as 
& preacher, and have borne distinct testimony in these columns 
to our faith. We love and revere the man because we perceive 
in him one whose whole soul is in earnest to reach living men 
with the living truth, and to bear it in upon their minds, as 
each mind is in need, so that everyone may be made perfect 
in Christ Jesus. With his immense vitality, his wit, his pa- 
thos, his sympathy with the people, his strong homely address, 
he carries all before him. But another man who has not a tithe 
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of his genius, his adaptation, his knowledge of human nature, 
his imagination, his eloquence, and who never can have these 
qualities, may still prove himself to be a true and successful 
preacher called of Christ; but he will have to work upon 
other lines, and what he loses in psychological insight, he 
will have to make up in the faithful interpretation and pre- 
sentation of the Scriptures; preaching with all the point, and 
love of men, and earnestness of which he is capable. He 
must depend mainly upon the divine sources of the Word 
and the Spirit. If he fails in eloquence he must not fail in 
spirituality. Christ has made humanity divine, and there is 
a divine element in humanity. Mr. Beecher, we believe, has 
done and is doing a great work in bringing up the human side 
of preaching, in applying the word to all men and to all the con- 
cerns of human life, and to all sides of human nature, in show- 
ing that the preacher must know men, must study and 
mingle with and truly love men in order to save them, must 
bait the nook and throw the line with skill, must vary his 
methods, must wait and watch for souls, for the individual soul, 
must get in the shadow, must descend into the stream, must 
twist, and turn, and plan, and be wary and patient, and be 
bold when the moment for action comes. This is admirable. 
This means business. This is coming to the point. This is 
good fishing. Would we had more of it. Still in the long run 
and for all men, there are other and higher qualities than even 
adaptation. Human tact is good, but divine wisdom is better. 
John Wesley was noted more for boldness than for tact, though 
he was not without tact; but he ran full against men’s pre- 
judices, he overpowered and conquered them with the boldness 
of the love he had for them. Frederick W. Robertson did not 
go much among the people ; he wasa scholar and lived among his 
books ; but when he spoke, the workingmen, the common peo- 
ple, were there in crowds to hear. Why did they love to hear 
him, the accomplished scholar? It was because they saw he 
had a real regard and love for them; because they saw 4 
true man’s heart in him, the heart of a true ambassador of the 
love of God to their souls. So one man must work in one 
way, and another in another, as God gives him ability. But 
where is the grand underlying power of preaching? That is the 
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question. Is it human or divine? Is it man’s skill or God’s 
wisdom? Is it the preacher converting men to God, or God 
converting men through the preacher? Is the Christian faith, 
though a nobly rational system, a rationalistic rather than 
supernatural system? Is the preacher powerful because he 
has great energies, and uses a wide sweep of eloquent mo- 
tives, or because he is a man full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost? Can the Christian preacher, while he uses the book 
of nature, neglect the Bible? Where lies the converting 
power? Is it in himself, his love, his sympathy, his self- 
crucifixion, or in Christ’s crucifixion, in the love of God in 
Christ? We are opposed to all Bibliolatry; it may be 
a narrowing and fatal idolatry. We believe that we must 
have regard to the spirit rather than to the letter of the Bible. 
We believe that all of God’s inspiration is not contained in 
the Bible; but that He also speaks in nature, in man, and 
through all His works. We believe that all we find and pos- 
sess of Christ Himself is not contained in the Bible, but that 
Christ is risen, and living, and omnipresent as a divine Spirit, 
giving purifying light and freedom to all men. The preacher 
may draw his arguments and illustrations from all sources outside 
of the Bible, and his field is as broad as human interests, as 
man’s sin, sorrow, and wants, as God’s love and working. There 
is no freer place, as Mr. Beecher says, than the Christian pulpit, 
It is opened to every inspiration of God, to every wind that 
blows from the four corners of the world. But with all this 
freedom, is the preacher to lose sight of the gospel? Is he to 
preach another way of life than through Christ? Is he to preach 
anything and everything he chooses on every subject, nature, 
science, political economy, government, art, beauty, morals, and 
leave out the divine element? Can the subtle infusion even of 
the spirit of Christ, of his divine humanity, into our preach- 
ing, permit us to neglect the great objective truths of the gos- 
pel—the fact of sin, the need of repentance, of faith in a Saviour, 
of a regenerating Spirit? If so, we should soon come upon bald 
humanitarian ground, and should eliminate the supernatural 
element from preaching. It would thus come down at once to 
& human level, and would take its place along with moral 
teform, education, literature, and the press. But could it stand 
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its ground with these mighty powers? Do the life and per- 
manence of the pulpit depend upon its periodic intellectual 
rehabilitation, so that it may keep pace with its gigantic rivals 
in the field of popular influence? Can the infusion of fresh 
thought, the aid of extraordinary genius, the better application 
to the wants and hearts of men and to the humanity of the pres- 
ent age? Can amore scientific form, more culture, more eloquence 
save the pulpit? The pulpit ought to have all these things in 
a scientific age like this. These things are needed; especially 
fresh thought, nature, sympathy with living men, knowledge of 
the human heart, intelligence of all kinds. There is no incom- 
patability here, and we protest against being misunderstood : the 
finest intellects of our universities should enter this work, the 
mind that sees God through the beautiful, and the mind that 
sees Him in the region of pure knowledge and ideas. But all 
these things may really be. possessed and exercised outside of 
the sphere of the pulpit. Men are no longer bound by prescrip- 
tive ideas, even the most sacred—they go to drink wherever a 
spring of power is opened. They go to Emerson, to Herbert 
Spencer, to Comte. Can you keep them from sitting at the 
feet of these eloquent men and drinking in their philosophy by 
merely raising up new Chalmerses and Beechers? The truth is 
that methods are changing, and no man, no human being, will 
be allowed to give advice to others, or will have a right to give 
advice to others, unless men go to him and ask advice of him, 
perceiving in him a wisdom beyond their own, a wisdom which 
comprehends the inward want and knows how to satisfy it. If 
the radical teacher can fill the want, men will seek council of 
him. Preachers themselves are a disgust, who preach only 
themselves and their own wisdom. They soon will pass into 
oblivion asa class of public teachers, if they have nothing deeper 
than this to stand upon. Christ said to his apostles, “ Preach 
the gospel, and I will be with you alway even unto the end of 
the world.” He promised, before leaving the world, to send 
them the Holy Spirit, to take his place as a divine presence and 
power in the minds of men. He told them that the Spirit, the 
Comforter, the Enlightener, “ when He is come, He will reprove 
(convict) the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment; 
of sin because they believe not on me. Howbeit when He, the 
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Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth ; He 
shall not speak of himself; but whatever He shall hear, that 
shall He speak ; and He will show you things to come.” The 
apostles were not to preach in their own strength or wisdom, 
but as sustained and taught by a divine wisdom opening to 
them Christ and the things of God, by a personal though un- 
seen Presence comforting them, guiding them, given their word 
power to enter, sanctify, and save souls. A supernatural in- 
fluence working in the hearts of men accompanied the word 
preached, and here was their power and commission to preach. 
The Divine Spirit, enwardly testifying to the truth, convinces men 
of the evil that is in their hearts, and leads them to look to the 
blood that cleanses from all sin. The human soul in every age 
responds to such preaching. It perceives in it a higher hope, 
wisdom, and truth. Like the jailer of Philippi, awaked by the 
midnight earthquake of divine power shaking his guilty spirit 
with dread, men will cry out, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved ? 
And he said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.” In this supernatural element of the Cross,—of 
God actually giving Himself for man because He loved him so 
much as to save him from the power of sin and death—and of 
the Spirit constantly brooding in and over minds as the unseen 
presence of Christ, or of divine light and love, going with 
the truth by an inward effectual working; here alone, whatever 
external modifications and enrichings and adaptations to the 
present age and its wants may be necessary, is to be found the 
living element of power in preaching, and the eternal ground- 
work and hope of its enduring influence in the world in all 
time tocome. This fundamental truth is all we have desired 
now to establish ; it is not all that could be said on the subject 
of preaching. While we do, doubtless, as Mr. Beecher says, 
know more concerning spiritual things than the apostles, and 
preaching itself has wonderfully developed since their day ; 
yet, it is alone by working in their way, by founding himself 
on their divine method, by holding to their faith in the central 
principle of all spiritual life, that the preacher can expect to 
maintain his ground and to win men to the glorious hope of 
the Gospel. 
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Artiwite V.—THE DOCTRINAL BASIS OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


THE doctrinal basis of fellowship which was inserted in the 
Constitution of the National Council, at Oberlin, reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“They [the Congregational Churches] agree in belief, that the Holy Scriptures 
are the sufficient and only infallible rule of religious faith and practice ; their inter- 
pretation thereof being in substantial accordance with the great doctrines of the 


Christian faith, commonly called ‘Evangelical,’ held in our churches from the 
early times, and sufficiently set forth by former General Councils.” 


The vote to adopt this language was unanimous; yet, since 
the adjournment of the Council, quite different interpretations 
have been put upon it, which have given rise to opposing state- 
ments as to the proper construction of the words used, and as 
to the real intent of the Council itself. 

The Preliminary Committee, in the printed draft of a Con- 
stitution, laid before the Council, reported the following para- 
graph :— 

“ They agree in belief, that the Holy Scriptures are the sufficient and only rule 
of faith and practice ; their understanding of the doctrines thereof, and their har- 
mony with the other parts of the church universal, being sufficiently expressed in 
the declaration of faith set forth in National Council, at Plymouth, in the year 
1865.” 


When this came under discussion, the first clause was 
amended, by inserting the word “sufficient” before the word 
“rule,” and the word “religious” before the word “faith ;” 
and then a motion was made to substitute, in the latter part, 
a reference to only the closing portion of the Plymouth Declar- 
ation; that which recites the faith common to all evangelical 
churches. The debate which ensued brought out these objec- 
tions to the original form: (1) The entire Plymouth Declara- 
tion was too long, too rhetorical, and too much occupied with 
phraseology growing out of that special occasion. (2) It did 
not, after all, define the faith of the churches, but referred back 
to the action of previous bodies. (3) It was not generally 
familiar to the churches, or easily accessible. (4) It committed 
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the denomination afresh to old and minute Confessions, when 
the tendencies of the times and the work to be done, in the 
home and foreign field, called for the adoption of a broader, 
and a simply evangelical platform. Against the proposed sub- 
stitute, as phrased, it was objected: (1) that it seemed to quote 
the latter part of the Plymouth Declaration, as though it were 
the whole; (2) that it did not preserve a historic connection 
with the past, so as to show that neither the denomination, nor 
its faith was new; and (3) that some were anxious to retain a 
distinctively Calvinistic platform. After a debate, occupying 
parts of two days, the whole matter was referred to a special 
committee of five, who reported the phraseology which was 
finally adopted without farther discussion, and by a unanimous 
vote; the chairman of the committee stating that probably it 
did not perfectly express the exact wishes of any party, but 
that it might be accepted as the second choice of all. 

In such circumstances, it is not surprising that a difference of 
interpretation should spring up; nor can it be ended by an 
attempt to show what the committee talked over in their pri- 
vate sessions; as such a document, once reported to the Coun- 
cil, became its property, and, when adopted, expressed its mean- 
ing, which might or might not be coincident with the ideas of 
members of the committee. It is one of the commonest of 
occurrences, in deliberative bodies, that members agree to a cer- 
tain form of words, for quite opposite reasons and with very 
different constructions; each of two parties accepting the lan- 
guage in its own sense. As there was no debate on the adop- 
tion of the final phraseology, the interpreter is left to the natu- 
ral force of the words, and to the incidental indications of the 
sentiment of the body. In the present case such a method is 
the more necessary and legitimate, since even the two individ- 
uals who, by joint suggestions, prepared the form (with the 
exception of one word) adopted by the committee, differ widely 
in the interpretation. We will examine the two variant inter- 
pretations, after narrowing the matter down, by noting the 
points of agreement as to the Doctrinal Basis. 

1. It is agreed, that there is no variance of understanding as 
to the clause setting forth the sufficiency of the Scriptures. 
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2. It is agreed, that, whatever may be the true intent of the 
remaining phraseology, it binds only the Council itself. It is 
part of the Constitution of the Council, and sets forth dts basis 
of agreement. That body has no power, whatever, to regulate 
the creeds of the local churches, or of District and State Con- 
ferences. These will continue to be made, whatever their res- 
pective members choose that they shall be. The language in 
question simply states the organic fellowship of the National 
Council, or the doctrinal platform upon which those ministers 
and churches must stand, who shall take part in its proceedings. 

I. The language of the Doctrinal Basis has been interpreted, 
as first affirming the general “ Evangelic” faith of the churches, 
and as then endorsing in substance the additional peculiarities 
of the old Confessions. 

When some declare that it was with such an idea of its mean- 
ing that they voted for it, their brethren are bound to believe 
them; but it does not follow that such votes represented the 
general sentiment of the body. The explanation in question 
meets with these difficulties : 

1. It is not the natural sense of the language, grammatically 
and rhetorically considered. It requires the words “held” and 
“set forth,” which are introductory of the last two clauses, to 
refer not to “doctrines,” the near and natural antecedent, but to 
“interpretation,” a very remote antecedent. That this is felt to 
be a strain on the language, appears from these facts: that some 
of those who prefer this explanation, admit that the form of the 
words does not favor it; and that the chairman of the special 
committee, while seeking, in a communication to “ The Advance,” 
to sustain it, is compelled to confess, that it is “ almost harsh in 
construction.” Indeed, in order to make it hold at all, it 
becomes necessary mentally to insert (as the chairman states it, 
in print) the word “ being” before each of the two clauses just 
mentioned, thus: “Their interpretation thereof being in sub- 
stantial accordance with the great doctrines of the Christian 
faith, commonly called Evangelical, [being] held in our 
churches from the early times, and [being] sufficiently set forth 
by former General Councils.” How “harsh” and uncalled for 
this is, when another meaning lies upon the very face of the 
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sentence, needs scarcely to be indicated. Grammar and rhetoric 
instinctively reject it. 

The sentence, as originally constructed by the joint sugges- 
tions of the chairman of the committee and the writer of this 
Article (who was not on the committee, but was incidentally 
consulted), and presented to the committee, differed in one word 
only; “as” was inserted before “held.” This absolutely neces- 
sitated the reference of “held” to the nearer antecedent, “ doc- 
trines,” and it proves what must have been the original mean- 
ing of the words. In the committee, as the writer is credibly 
informed, one member thought that to strike out the “as,” 
would strengthen the language; but the four others could not 
be made to see it, though at last they yielded the form for the 
sake of a united report. The one probably imagined that the 
sentence might then admit of the “almost harsh ” construction 
now in question; but evidently the four either did not think 
such could be the effect, or did not wish it to be so taken; as 
they preferred the other form; but, as one of them said, “ Four 
yielded their judgment to one, for the sake of unanimity in the 
result.” And plainly no real change of grammatical construc- 
tion was thereby made; the assertion was only less carefully 
defined ; instead of an endorsement of the evangelical doctrines 
“as held in our churches from the early times,” we have only 
the broad fact affirmed that they had been “held.” And so the 
Council would naturally understand it, in the vote of accept- 
ance. 

2. This explanation renders the clause, “held in our churches 
from the early times,” a meaningless truism, unworthy of asser- 
tion; or else it necessitates for ita meaning derived from the 
previous clause, and destructive of the very object avowed by 
those who urge it, since it makes the sense coincide with the 
other view. For if the word “held” does not refer to “ doc- 
trines,” but to “interpretation,” and if it introduces an addi- 
tional clause, not dependent on the preceding for its idea, then 
all that it asserts is, that our churches have had an interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures from the early times—a fact not likely to 
be disputed, and as little needing to be asserted! But if, to 
avoid such emptiness of meaning, it be claimed that the idea is, 
that the interpretation just described, in the previous clause, is 
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what has been “held in our churches from the early times,” 
then it must be remembered that all that was claimed, ix that 
clause, for the interpretation was, its accordance with “ evan- 
gelical” doctrines. Consequently that then is all, which is 
declared to have been “held by our churches from the early 
times,” and to have been “sufficiently set forth by former Gen- 
eral Councils.” Thus the meaning becomes the same as 
though the words “held” and “set forth” referred to “doe- 
trines,” rather than to “interpretation.” 

8. This explanation claims a unanimous vote in behalf of the 
very thing io which a large portion—and, as the writer thinks, 
the majority—of the Council were strongly opposed. If, in 
the view of some of the brethren, it implies great “credulity” 
to think that the Council could have intended a broad, 
catholic, historic, evangelic basis, to others it would imply an 
equal share of that same quality, to suppose that the Coun- 
cil unanimously voted to do that which a large and influential 
portion was avowedly determined not todo. Neither the lan- 
guage of the Basis, nor any lack of acuteness on the part of 
those referred to, favors such a preposterous idea. On the con- 
trary, some, at least, of those who had favored a re-endorsement 
of the Old Confessions, felt that they had yielded the point. 
A letter from one of them lies before the writer, which says of 
the explanation which is now under consideration: “ Had it 
been understood, it would have at once roused violent opposi- 
tion. For, analyzed, it isa re-affirmation of the Westminster 
and Savoy Confessions, as affirmed substantially in 1648, 1680, 
and 1865. I thought we had left that and them out, so far as 
their peculiarities went. I remember that the ‘old school’ men 
paused! I remember telling young Sturtevant [who moved 
the original amendment] ‘You have got, in another way, all 
you wanted.’” This witness is from the conservative ranks, 
and had special opportunities to know the sense in which men 
of that tendency accepted the form of Basis proposed. We 
come, now, to the other explanation, to wit: 

II. The Basis simply declares the “evangelical” character 
of the interpretation given to the Scriptures by the Congrega- 
tional churches; and thus presents the catholic, historic doc 
trine, on which Protestant churches are and ever have been 
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agreed, as a satisfactory bond of denominational fellowship. 
In favor of such a view of the action of the Council, the fol- 
lowing considerations will have weight: 

1. This is the natural, unforced, grammatical construction of 
the language; as is conceded by some, who yet, from their 
knowledge of a certain part of the Council, think that so lib- 
eral a basis could hardly have been intended. It requires the 
interpolation of no words to help out the construction; it 
compels no confession of “harshness;” it reads smoothly; it 
immediately suggests itself to the mind. 

2. It gives an excellent and appropriate sense throughout, 
making these three affirmations: (1) that our Congregational 
churches hold to the “evangelical” system of faith; (2) that 
they always have held to it, since the early history of our land, 
so that we are not a new body of churches, with a new faith, 
organizing ourselves into a denomination; and (3) that the 
details of that evangelic faith will be found in the Confessions 
approved by former Councils, from which one may learn their 
historic and theologic relations. Thus the Basis admirably 
avoids disowning anything which either we or our fathers have 
held additional to the common evangelic faith of the catholic 
church; and it even puts one on tracing out the actual facts of 
the case, while it insists only upon a “substantial accordance 
with the great doctrines of the Christian faith commonly cailed 
Evangelical,” as the ground of fellowship. At the same time, 
it cuts off any possible claim of recognition by churches Con- 
gregational in government (as are Unitarian and Universalist 
churches) but unevangelical in faith, Many such have sprung 
up within the last century; but their faith is not the evangelic 
faith of our churches “ from the early times.” 

8. It accords with the entire tone of the Council, from the 
beginning to the end of its sessions. As it is a failure to appre- 
hend this fact, which leads some to accept the other explana- 
tion, it will be well to consider several illustrative particulars. 

For many years there has been a steady growth of sentiment 
in the Congregational churches in favor of assuming a, broad, 
catholic position, such as should invite and render practicable 
the codperation of all evangelical Christians who could adopt 
our democratic church polity. This sentiment found strong 
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expression in the discussions of the Boston Council on its Doc- 
trinal Basis, and led to the curious wording of the noted 
compromise document adopted by it in the session on Burial 
Hill, at Plymouth; which first accorded, in careful phrase, a 
“substantial” agreement with the old Confessions, and then 
concluded with the warm adoption of a simply evangelic creed 
common to the whole historic church. This action met with 
wide concurrence, and was followed, in various parts of the 
land, by the organization of numerous churches on the basis of 
that concluding evangelic creed, and by the occasional recep- 
tion to fellowship of ministers of Arminian sentiments. 

Not long after, the Presbyterians withdrew from the Ameri- 
can Board, in the foreign missionary work, leaving that Society 
to the support of the Congregational churches; whereupon Sec- 
retary Treat read a paper at the annual meeting (1870) on “ The 
Undenominational Character of the Board,” and the Board itself 
took this action: “ Resolved, That, notwithstanding the change 
now taking place, this Board, in its spirit, its appointments, and 
its administration, will adhere to its time-honored basis of unde- 
nominational catholicity, and will maintain, without discrimina- 
tion, all the missionaries who shall continue in its service; 
according to the fundamental declaration of its charter, that 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
exists ‘for the purpose of propagating the gospel in heathen 
lands, by supporting missionaries and diffusing a knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures.’ ” 

The American Board held its annual meeting for 1871, at 
Salem, Mass., just six weeks before the Oberlin Council. There 
its President, Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., made an impressive 
address, largely devoted to an exposition of the broad, catholic 
character of the Board, which yet was the organ of the Congre- 
gational churches. He remarked: “It was willing to send any 
earnest Christian man. He would not, perhaps, as things were 
now, send a Close Communion Baptist; for if he (the Presi- 
dent) went to the mission where he was, the Baptist would not 
let him commune with him; nor a High Church Episcopalian, 
who would not let one preach from his pulpit, who disagreed 
with him on doctrinal points; but he would send a Methodist, 
Lutheran, or any man who would recognize him as a Christian 
and a minister.” 
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A large number of the New England and other delegates to 
the National Council were at this meeting in Salem, and came 
to Oberlin under the inspiration of this noble, catholic view 
of Congregational methods. 

Just five weeks before the Council at Oberlin, another gather- 
ing of many of its delegates was held at New Haven, Conn., to 
hear the Inaugural Address of President Porter of Yale Col- 
lege. That able Address set forth, among other things, the 
object and claims of the ‘Theological Seminary connected with 
the College, and used these liberal words: “The advantages 
that such a seminary derives from the fostering care of a great 
literary institution might be extended to schools of other Chris- 
tian denominations. As it is, this school is open to students 
for the ministry from all quarters, and makes little reference to 
their special doctrines or ecclesiastical preferences. The Sem- 
inary is most of all concerned, to expound and defend the 
Christian truths that are universally received by evangelical 
Protestants.” 

Coming together with such ideas, equally expressed by men 
from the East and from the West, and meeting at Oberlin, 
where similar views had always been current, the National 
Council was surrounded and pervaded by an atmosphere of 
liberality. Hence the prompt motion to amend the submitted 
form of a Doctrinal Basis, by endorsing only the concluding 
catholic creed of the Plymouth document. Hence the early 
reading, and subsequently the warm and unanimous adoption 
of Dr. Budington’s paper on Christian Union, and the vote to 
have it printed in immediate connection with the Constitution 
itself—a fact which may reasonably be cited as shedding light 
upon the intent of the Doctrinal Basis in the Constitution. 
Hence the general and earnest commendation of Dr. Bacon’s 
discourse before the Council, on The Churches and the 
Church ; which was delivered after the discussion of the Doc- 
trinal Basis had commenced, and which produced a powerful 
effect in deciding wavering minds in favor of a broad and cath- 
dlic basis. Hence the paper, read before the Council by the 
present writer, on Congregational Literature, urging the adoption 
of a generous unsectarian basis, as necessary to inspire a fresh 
and influential literature; in which were these words: “If 
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Congregationalism be wise, it will assume correspondingly new 
positions, and place itself in the front rank of Christ’s present 
army, face to face with present foes. Then it will have a litera- 
ture born of the inspirations and necessities of the times. If it 
shall eschew provincialism and narrowness ; if it shall assume 
to represent something geographically broader than New Eng- 
land, and something theologically broader than the Westminster 
Confession of Faith; if it shall renounce the aspect of a sect, 
and shall squarely plant itself upon the apostolic and primitive 
platform of a communion of all evangelical churches and min- 
isters, dropping from its tests whatever would make church or 
ministry other than simply Christian ; if it shall offer itself now, 
as it was in the early churches, as the only true and possible 
point of union, as a bond of fellowship, drawing together, in 
liberty, brethren of various schools of thought, modes of wor- 
ship, and methods of action; it will not only grow rapidly in 
numbers, but it will attain to a grand elevation of character, 
and will pour out its ‘latter-day’ utterances in a literature which 
will be full of the New Testament glow, and instinct with its 
life and power.” In reading this paper, on the evening of the 
day upon which the Doctrinal Basis was adopted, the writer ex- 
pressed his gratitude to God, that the Council had that day as- 
sumed the very position which the paper urged ; nor did a single 
member afterwards call the assertion in question, publicly or 
privately, so far as is known. Hence, also, the enthusiasm with 
which the subsequent measures were taken, to impart new en- 
ergy to our Home Missionary work, especially amid the hetero- 
geneous population of the West and South, where churches are 
to be gathered from all races and from professors of all Christian 
creeds ; it being felt that the action of the Council on the Doc- 
trinal Basis had placed Congregationalism on high vantage 
ground, and that the way was now open not only to utilize 
“the New England element” of immigration, but to evangelize 
the entire mass, and to gather all true believers into churches 
that should be simply evangelical. 

4. But the case is decided in favor of this interpretation by 
the self-interpreting action of the Council itself, which surely 
knew its own mind. One article of the Constitution, adopted 
subsequently to the Doctrinal Basis, allows “such Congrega 
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tional General Societies for Christian work,” “as may be recog- 
nized by this Council,” to be “represented by one delegate 
each,” etc. Now it is a fact, that the leading societies used by 
our churches, and thus referred to as “Congregational,” are 
committed by their charters and constitutions ouly to an evan- 
gelical basis. The American Board even proclaims itself “un- 
denominational,” as we have seen. The Constitution of the 
American Missionary Association, in its third article, declares 
that ‘any person of evangelical sentiments, who professes faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ,” etc., may be a member. The Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society is even broader. The language 
of its Constitution is: “The object of this Society shall be to 
assist congregations that are unable to support the gospel minis- 
try, and to send the gospel to the destitute within the United 
States.” Before the annual meeting of 1870 (which struck 
them out) these words were added: “ Also to codperate with 
evangelical Christians in the support of Home Missions in 
nominally Christian countries, to such an extent as the funds of 
the Institution may justify.” Yet these societies had delegates 
in the Council, and were “recognized,” though attention was 
called to this vagueness in their utterances, as being ‘“ Congre- 
gational.” Subsequently, to avoid any narrow, straight-laced 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical intrepretation of the word, in connec- 
tion with this subject, the Council adopted, as the third of its 
By-Laws, the following: “The term ‘Congregational,’ as ap- 
plied to the general benevolent societies, in connection with 
representation in this body, is understood in the broad sense of 
societies whose constituency and control are substantially Con- 
gregational.” 

But again, the Council received to full membership the deile- 
gates from the Kentucky churches, who explained that their 
churches and Conference were distinctly organized upon the 
evangelical basis alone, ignoring all distinctions between Calvin- 
ism and Arminianism; and that they did not feel at liberty to 
apply for membership, if the Basis of the Council was to offer 
any narrower ground of fellowship among ministers and 
churches. This action was an interpretation by the Council 
itself of its own position, and was the establishment of a pre- 
cedent which should be a guide to future action. 
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With such grounds upon which to rest, it is not surprising, 
that this interpretation has received the support of The Advance, 
from the very adjournment of the Council, no one publicly 
calling it in question for nearly two months; and that subse- 
quently it has been sustained by President J. M. Sturtevant, 
D.D. (in the Advance), by Rev. A. S. Quint, D.D. (in the Con- 
gregationalist, and in the Congregational Quarterly), by the Christ- 
tan Union, in the department of “The Church,” conducted by 
Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., by the Independent, one of whose 
editors was a member of the Council, and, in the same paper, 
by Rev. W. L Budington, D.D., the Moderator of the Council. 
There remains no doubt that it will be accepted by the denomi- 
nation, and will prepare the way for an enlarged Christian use- 
fulness, and for an increased unity of the disciples of Christ. 

If now, it be asked, What is there new in the position thus 
assumed? the answer may easily be given. That which has 
ever been the spirit and tendency of Congregationalism has 
now taken positive and practical form. That which has been 
true occasionally, locally, exceptionally, is now to be acknowl- 
edged universally, on principle. That which has been done to 
individuals is to be applied to churches. It long has been cus- 
tomary to receive into our churches, by letter and on profession, 
members who did not accept the peculiarities of Calvinism. 
Of recent years, a minister would sometimes be accepted, whose 
sentiments were Arminian. But now the way is open, so far 
as the National Council is concerned, for whole churches, with 
their pastors, to unite with us, irrespective of such peculiari- 
ties, if they be thoroughly “evangelical.” If the churches and 
ministers of an entire Methodist Conference should choose to 
separate from their denomination, and to become a Conference 
according to our polity, and should send ministerial and lay 
delegates to the National Council, the delegates would be re- 
ceived, according to the platform adopted at Obeglin. This 
action does not mean that any theological seminary, church, or 
individual, has discarded Calvinistic views, or is under any 
obligation to be silent respecting them. It does not disown 
any of the old Confessions. It allows them to stand in their 
historic and theologic dignity, as the exponents of the faith 
held by our fathers, and still held in substance by their chil- 
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dren. It only refuses to make them tests of fellowship. It 
recognizes the fact that while they are noble monuments of the 
conflicts of former ages, they are not so well related to the 
battles now in progress. The Church of God has moved on to 
meet new issues of transcendent consequence, and it adapts its 
fellowship to the changed circumstances. As the foes of the 
gospel unite and become increasingly powerful, its friends can- 
not afford to divide on minor differences which no longer invite 
attention or excite interest. So we put “ Evangelical” instead 
of “Calvinistic”” on our banners, when we march to the battle- 
field, and form in line with our Christian brethren in front of 
the enemy. At home, around our firesides, and in our neigh- 
borhood visits and discussions, we can be as much more than 
“evangelical” as we may severally please. In the National 
Council we agree to hail as comrades all whose interpretation of 
the Scriptures is “‘in substantial accordance with the great doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, commonly called ‘Evangelical,’ 
held in our churches from the early times, and sufficiently set 
forth by former General Councils.” 

The value of such a broad, catholic basis may be estimated 
from its relation to the progress of our own denomination, to 
the increased unity of the visible church of Christ, and to the 
development of theologic truth. There can be no doubt that 
the progress of Congregationalism has been greatly retarded by 
the former limitation of its denominational fellowship to Cal- 
vinistic ministers and churches. There were many saints, who 
could easily be convinced that our polity was preferable to all 
others, both on the ground of Scripture and of expediency, and 
who were in sympathy with our style of piety, as to intelligence 
and culture; but their educational prejudices or constitutional 
tendencies were such as to render them averse to the rigid Cal- 
Vinistic system laid down in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. Cherishing no objection to our belief of that system, they 
were unwilling to have it imposed upon themselves. One attrac- 
tion in the Episcopal church long has been, that no such test of 
ministerial fellowship was applied. A clergyman might be a 
Calvinist or an Arminian, as his idea of truth should require; 
or he might decline to defend either theology distinctively ; the 
question was not raised at his ordination. He subscribed the 
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“ Articles” in such general Christian sense as he preferred to 
assign, and reconciled them with the doctrine implied in the 
liturgy, as well as he was able, no man calling him to account 
for his logic, his exegesis, or his self consistency! Doubtless 
this fact has had to do with the decision of many young men, 
who have entered the ranks of the Episcopal ministry, and to 
whom its High Church sacerdotalism was an objection and not 
an argument. We cannot but think, too, that often a Unita. 
rian converted to evangelical views passes by us, his ecclesias- 
tical kinsmen, into Episcopacy, because our platform of 
fellowship has seemed to be narrov7. So, also, intelligent, cuiti- 
vated Methodists, wearied with the incessant changes of the 
itinerancy, restless under the yoke of a centralized power, and 
convinced of the conformity of our simple polity to the direc- 
tions of Christ and the example of the apostles, are retained 
within their system, because they are not prepared to renounce 
minor peculiarities of theology. The way will now be open for 
evangelical churches and ministers to come to us from every 
quarter, the principle of elective affinity drawing those who are 
at once earnest and liberal, intelligent and charitable. And 
then, as we go forth, south and west, to occupy the new ter- 
tory, we appeal to the heterogeneous population with special 
advantage, carrying to them the simple gospel, and asking all 
to embrace it, and to unite upon it, as in the primitive churches. 
Surely this opens a bright prospect for the progress of Congre- 
gationalism, as the representative of evangelical church-democ- 
racy and Christian codperation. 

The effect must also be happy in its bearing upon visible 
Christian union. True saints are now one in character and in 
life-union with Christ. Even the present division into orgat- 
ized denominations is not as serious a breach of outward unity 
as it might be, or as it has been. A growing interfellowship 
has removed something of ancient asperity, and has led to 
many methods of joint labor for the common cause. Still, the 
lines are defined with so much precision according to theologt- 
cal differences, and the rivalry is often so warm in new com- 
munities, that undue heat is generated, money is wasted, and 
work is not a little misdirected. In proportion as they shall 
come upon common ground, jealousies will cease, and the spint 
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of love will have freer course. It would then seem to be the 
duty of each to liberalize its own doctrinal basis of fellowship, 
so that the divisive sect-feature may disappear, even if the 
denominational organizations shall survive. To such a modifi- 
cation the basis adopted by the National Council at Oberlin is, 
on our part, an invitation. We have led the way in the direc- 
tion of a closer union of those who, as respects doctrine and 
polity, are fundamentally agreed. We have said to the Chris- 
tian world, that while denominations may still be unavoidable, 
owing to conscientious differences of sentiment as to the pre- 
scribed organization of the church and ministry, they should be 
made as few as possible, and not be multiplied by basing them 
also on minor theological differences. To all evangelical Chris- 
tians who can accept our simple church polity, with its two 
principles of liberty and codperation, we offer the opportunity 
of working together in a fraternal communion; whether theo- 
logically they be Calvinists, Lutherans, Arminians, or even to 
a certain extent Sacramentarians; whether they baptize by 
sprinkling or by immersion; whether they worship with or 
without a liturgy. Can this be done without the exertion of 
a powerful influence upon other denominations? Must not the 
Presbyterian body (including, as it does, a Congregational 
leaven) sooner or later raise the question, whether there should 
not be a similar liberty among those who conscientiously hold 
to that form of church organization ? ‘An affirmative answer 
would bring back the great Cumberland secession, which unites 
Arminian sentiments with a Presbyterian ecclesiasticism. The 
powerful Methodist Episcopal organization can hardly resist 
the effect of the liberal action of a Calvinistic denomination 
like ourselves. If we consent to allow Arminian ministers to 
stand upon our platform, can they, for any length of time, re- 

fuse to allow Calvinistic ministers to stand upon their platform ? 
They have always pictured us as narrow and bigoted, and will 
they consent to sit themselves for a portraiture of such quali- 
ties? As to the Baptists, they are already Congregational in 
polity, and, under the new pressure of our present example, will 
only the more rapidly hasten to free themselves from their self- 

imposed imprisonment within the walls of an exclusively 
immersion-fellowship. The Episcopalians are already on this 
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broad doctrinal platform, practically ; though in the unfortunate 
form of allowing ministers to interpret “ Articles,” which are 
manifestly Calvinistic, in an Arminian sense; just as they 
graciously permit the Low Church to put a “ Pickwickian ” con- 
struction on the language of the Prayer Book in the Baptismal 
office! Thus, when our example shall have had its full effect, 
we may expect to see evangelical Christendom less at war with 
itself, and the surviving denominations reduced to those who 
feel obligated to maintain certain fixed forms of church polity. 
Those forms will then have a fair opportunity to compare their 
Scriptural authority, and to exhibit their relative efficiency in 
Christian work. 

Nor must we overlook the bearing which this broad basis of 
doctrinal fellowship will have upon the progress of theology. 
The moment these minor differences cease to be sectarian divis- 
ions—so that a change of opinion shall no longer be followed by 
exclusion from denominational fellowship, and a loss of pecun- 
iary support—there will begin to be hope that they will be 
studied without prejudice, and will be gradually settled accord- 
ing to their merits. This idea is receiving illustration among 
ourselves as regards the peculiarities of ‘Old School” and 
“New School” Calvinism. Had we allowed ourselves to divide 
into rival denominations over this difference, the disasters 
would have been many, the benefits would have been few or 
none, and there would have been no approach to theological 
unity. Men necessarily committed to a given theory are not 
apt to abandon or to modify it. But as with us a minister 
might be either “Old School” or “ New School,” without im- 
pairing his ecclesiastical standing, the discussion was left to its 
theological merits, and has been quietly settling itself on exeget- 
ical and philosophical grounds. A similar result we may fairly 
anticipate with respect to many of the doctrinal differences 
which have hitherto separated denominations. Pastors and 
other clergymen will consider them in private, will discuss 
them in ministers-meetings, and will write and preach upon 
them publicly, not as champions of a sect-idea, but simply 48 
advocates of gospel truth. Theological seminaries will be 
schools of theoiogic thought rather than grim sectarian fort- 
resses ; and while each will properly have a distinctive charac- 
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ter, as representative of some peculiar philosophic scheme of 
doctrine, or practical method of training, they will more power- 
fully and hopefully, because more freely, affect the mind of the 
church. Theology will thus have a healthful and natural 
growth, the elements of bitterness and the temptations to a 
bigoted conservatism and a reacting radicalism being largely 
removed. 

In view of these outlooks into the future, as well as from a 
regard for all the principles of a Scriptural church communion, 
we hail with Christian joy and a true denominational pride, the 
noble step of the Congregational churches, at Oberlin, in their 
adoption of a simply evangelic basis. When to this we add 
the organization of a permanent National Council, meeting 
triennially, for general consultation, and the inauguration of a 
bolder and more efficient Home Missionary policy, the obvious 
consequences of the action are so many and so important, and so 
plainly open a new chapter in the history of the denomination, 
that it may truly and frankly be called A NEW DEPARTURE. 





Beloit College. 


Arrictze VII.—BELOIT COLLEGE. ITS ORIGIN AND 
AIMS. 


Just forty years ago, the famous Indian Chief, Black Hawk, 
let loose the dogs of war—his Sacs and Foxes—against the 
power of the United States. The military operations that fol- 
lowed were little more than a wild chase of the savages, from 
ceutral Illinois up through the valley of Rock River into cen- 
tral Wisconsin and thence westward to the Mississippi, where 
the struggle terminated in the capture of the wily leader. In 
the midst of the region thus traversed, lies the site of Beloit 
College, once a favorite camping-ground of the Indians and a 
chosen, perhaps sacred, spot with the race that preceded them. 
Within the college enclosure are still preserved some fifteen or 
twenty earth-works of the mound-builders, 

The brief strife of arms brought into notice the wonderful 
beauty and fertility of this country, and steps were taken im- 
mediately to open it for the inflow of emigration and Christian 
civilization. The town of Chicago was organized in 1833, with 
only twenty-eight voters on the ground. The village of Mil- 
waukee was laid out in 1835. In the same year, the first public 
sales of land within the boundaries of Wisconsin took piace. 
Then through the two lake-ports a flood of settlers poured in to 
occupy the prairies and openings between Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi river, with a rapidity up to that time unexampled 
in this or any other land. Wisconsin was organized under a 
distinct territorial government in 1836. Its whole population 
then numbered about 11,000. In 1838 it had become 18,000, 
—in 1840, 31,000,—in 1842, 47,000,—in 1845, nearly 120,000; 
and, by the census of 1870, it is over 1,000,000. The same 
movement filled up with like rapidity the northern part of 
Illinois, a tract of country homogeneous in all its physical 
features, and fitted also, by the homogeneous character of its 
incoming population, to be united with Wisconsin in one field 
for the work of higher education. ; 

The course of emigration runs naturally on the lines of lati- 
tude, and Yankee eyes are quick to discern the good chances a8 
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they open. Hence there was a large infusion of New England 
elements in the stream of human life which poured in and spread 
itself over this attractive field. Puritan ideas of the home, the 
school, the church, and the college, were thus transplanted and 
took root here with the first upturning of the prairie sod. 
Those sent out as missionaries to take possession of this goodly 
territory in the name of the Lord Christ, were especially moved 
by the rapid crystallization of society under their eye and the 
evident necessities of a very near future, promptly to organize 
as best they could all the forces of Christian civilization 
Among these they regarded a Christian college of prime impor” 
tance. So within ten years of the time when the Indian coun- 
cil-fires were extinguished by the Black Hawk war, we find 
these men in council, as did the New England fathers, praying 
together and “thinking on a college””—* a colledge,” as Cotton 
Mather says, “the best thing that ever New England thought 
upon.” 

These thoughts were deepened as these brethren met other 
ministers and representatives of northwestern churches in con- 
vention at Cleveland, in June, 1844. They became defined and 
matured in four successive conventions held in that and the 
following year, for the specific purpose of considering what 
could be done to found a college. In these deliberations were 
heartily united the ministers and churches of Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois, who, in association, presbytery, or conven- 
tion were joined to maintain the one pilgrim faith in this region, 
made one by its geographical necessities and the common char- 
acteristics of its growing population. The main question was 
settled in the third convention, which met May 27th, 1845. 
There were in attendance forty-two ministers and twenty-seven 
laymen, representing all the Congregational and Presbyterian 
ecclesiastical bodies then in this region. They were aided by 
the counsel of several college officers and pastors of churches 
from other parts of the country. If it is considered how feeble 
and seattered were the churches in that day, and how few and 
poor the facilities for traveling, it will be understood how deep 
and strong was the impression on their minds of the importance 
of the question brought before them. With great carefulness 
and prayerfuiness, they studied the present and prospective wants 
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of the field, and what the Lord would have them do to meet 
these wants in respect of means for high intellectual, moral, and 
Christian culture. It was an hour of thrilling interest, never to 
be forgotten by those present, when, with hearts enlarged and 
harmonized by contemplating the great common object, after 
an hour of special prayer, they gave expression to their unani- 
mous judgment, approving and confirming the resolution of 
the first convention—* That the exigencies of Wisconsin and 
Northern Illinois require that there be a college and a female 
seminary of the highest order located in this region, one to be 
in Northern Illinois contiguous to Wisconsin and the other in 
Wisconsin contiguous to Illinois.” In accordance with this 
action, Beloit College and Rockford Female Seminary were 
established. 

Such was the origin of Beloit College. No individual ambi- 
tion—no local interest or money speculation—no partisan zeal 
—no crotchets of radicalism—no wild conceits of eccentric 
minds, called it into being. It was born of patient, thoughtful 
consideration on the needs of human society, the grand purpose 
of God’s redeeming providence, and the instrumental agencies 
by which Ged’s good-will to men is carried out in the progres- 
sive advancement of Christian civilization towards its final con- 
summation of peace on earth and glory to God in the highest. 
It was the child of the churches—cradled in prayer and faith 
and the holy consecration of love for truth and right—for God 
and men. It stands, from its beginning, identified with the 
world-wide interests of Christ’s kingdom among men. Like 
this, in all essential respects, was the origin of nearly all the 
institutions of these young States to which the Western College 
Society has extended its fostering care. 

It is not our purpose to follow out, in detail, the unfolding of 
the enterprise thus begun. A concise outline must suffice. A 
charter for the college was obtained from the Territorial Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin in 1846. In the summer of 1847, the 
corner-stone of the first college building was laid, and in the 
autumn of the same year, the first class was received as Fresh- 
men for the prescribed course of study. The central idea in 
the whole movement was to provide for the true work of an 
American college according to the main features of the New 
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England model—that is, the thorough discipline and liberal cul- 
ture of young men for four years in the-transition period from 
youth to manhood. It was designed at first to hold the insti- 
tution strictly and exclusively to this proper college work. 
But it was soon found that, for lack of classical academies or 
their equivalent in the region, a preparatory school must be 
provided as a necessary adjunct. 

The commencement in July next will be an anniversary of 
special interest, because it will mark the completion of the first 
twenty-five years in the life of the college. Leaving a full 
review of the period to be more fitly presented then, we may 
state now that during this quarter of a century nearly 2000 
young men have been for a longer or shorter period under 
its culture. Nearly two hundred will have completed the 
full course and been graduated. All these, both the partial 
and the complete fruits of its direct work, may be reckoned as 
a clear addition to the results of higher education in the land. 
For in this time, partly through its indirect influence, as many 
young men, probably, have gone from this field to seek the 
benefit of older colleges at the East, as would, without the pre- 
sence of this institution, have sought a liberal education any- 
where. Nine-tenths of all who have enjoyed in any degree the 
culture of this college, have found their life-work in the West. 
The remaining tenth are scattered over the wide earth, many of 
them filling places of important trust in connection with the 
pulpit, the public press, and the work of Christian missions. 

During this period of twenty-five years, the financial resources 
of the college have grown, from the gift by the people of Beloit, 
according to their early pledge, of a site and first building, in 
value not less than $10,000, till, through the benefactions of 
many friends in the West and the Kast, the college has accumu- 
lated a permanent property estimated at more than $225,000,— 
its running expenses having been, mean time, kept up, by close 
economy and careful management, without incurring debt. 
This sounds small by the side of the millions set down to some 
of the New England colleges. But here, it is a sign of some 
strength. It answers well the purposes of the “dimension 
stones” at the bottom of a foundation, on which the walls of a 
goodly structure, yet to be builded up, may safely rest. Its 
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value is enhanced by the consideration that a great part of the 
funds thus far gathered, is the fruit of real self-denying devo- 
tion to the great interests which the college represents; and rich 
spiritual blessings, above all price, have come in answer to the 
fervent prayers which accompanied and followed the gifts of 
God’s people. 

But we must turn from this glance at the past to consider 
the future of Beloit College. We shall attempt only a concise 
statement of a few thoughts respecting its ideal object, its 
embarrassments, and its wants. 

The object of the college, distinctly contemplated in the out- 
set, kept steadily in view through all its history, and regarded 
in the policy of its administration now, with a profounder sense 
of its importance than ever before, is to make thorough work with 
young men in the training part of a liberal Christian education. 

To expand and explain, we say, with young men, under the 
conviction, confirmed rather than shaken by the prevalent dis- 
cussions respecting the co-education of the sexes, that the cul- 
ture of true manhood is best carried on in an atmosphere 
essentially masculine, as that of true womanhood is in an atmos- 
phere essentially feminine. Whether or not individual excep- 
tions need to be recognized and provided for, we will not stop 
here to discuss. We speak confidently of the general rule for 
the general quality in either case. 

We say again, “in the training part’ of young men’s educa- 
tion, to distinguish a period inithe life and a stage in the pro- 
cess. The period of life referred to is the four years which 
immediately precede the time when the man, adult in body 
and in mind, is left to his own free choice and independent 
action. By common understanding and consent, a man comes 
of age on completing twenty-one years of his life. Peculiar 
circumstances may hasten or postpone the time which one shall 
give to college work; but for most, the best period, no doubt, is 
that which lies between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one. 
And the process contemplated for this period is a systematic, 
widely varied, and precise drilling of all the powers of the mind 
by actual exercise in the great leading departments of human 
thought and learning. The end sought is not so much to make 
great acquisitions of knowledge, as to gain facility in the man- 
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ifold operations of which the mind is capable, so that all its fac- 
ulties shall be trained, brought under command, and made reli- 
able for any purpose. Considerable knowiedge will be acquired 
in the training process; but the best part of it will be in the 
form of fundamental principles and methods and general out- 
lines—starting-points and guides for the more specific and 
exhaustive studies of a later stage. For, as there is presupposed 
a previous elementary education, through which some knowl- 
edge has been gained and the powers have been somewhat 
developed, so there is anticipated an advanced stage, when, in 
some defined line of effort, the man will furnish himself for 
his life-work of investigation or achievement. Such training 
all true leaders of men must and will get. If they have not 
opportunity to come under the prescribed regimen of a col- 
lege, they will subject themselves to self-imposed task work, 
as did Franklin and Lincoln, to gain the same end, at consid- 
erable disadvantage. To make this training thorough and 
efficient, it must be carried on under a prescribed intellectual 
and moral regimen, close and severe. It properly belongs to 
that time of life when the man is under tutors and governors. 
It is not consistent with permitting its subject, to any great 
extent, to follow his own inclination merely and exercise his 
own option as to the branches of study and the kinds of prac- 
tice he will attempt; for the object of the training is to bring 
out the neglected faculties and strengthen the weak ones, so as 
to secure a symmetrical development of the man, with a will- 
power that can, if need be, overcome aversion and cross inclin- 
ation. 

We speak of thorough work, referring not to the completeness 
of a finished result, but to the process as involving work, men- 
tal exertion, strained up in each effort towards the limit of the 
mind’s ability. To accomplish this, the method of teaching 
must be chiefly by recitation in which the student is held to a 
daily accountability, to test both his-faithfulness in application 
and the style of his mind’s action in appropriating, assimilating, 
and expressing truth. Only by thorough exercise are the powers 
of either body or mind expanded or strengthened. Only by 
such actual tests does one come to the knowledge and full pos- 
session of his own powers or acquisitions. No man knows that 
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he knows a thing, till he can express it clearly to another's 
apprehension. T'o habituate young minds to close application, 
to accurate investigation, to sound reasoning, and to clear state- 
ment, is a work of patience and perseverance with both learner 
and teacher. To consider and treat it otherwise is to encourage 
shams. They who go to college just ‘to have a good time” 
make an egregious mistake, and the regimen of the college 
ought to be such as to reveal and correct the mistake. But 
under the law of habit, that which is begun as task-work grows 
easy, till, at length, work itself becomes play,—the most satis- 
factory and enjoyable play to which a man can give himself. 
One has “a good time” in college just in proportion as he is by 
his own efficiency under its regimen molded to this habit, so 
that he can find pleasure even in task-work because he takes 
hold of it conscious of his power and with heartiness. 

We speak of this as part of a liberal Christian education, 
recognizing the tendency of this culture to bring the mind into 
its true freedom, and recognizing also the relation of Christian 
truth to all other forms of truth which are made the subjects of 
study, and the value of Christian precepts to keep the soul in 
all its action true and right under a sense of ‘accountability to 
God, its Father. The soul gains freedom, not by breaking away 
from all law, not by declaring its independence of all external 
authority, not by casting aside, as of no account, the results of 
human thinking, accumulated through the ages; but by a full 
understanding of the laws of its own being and the free exercise 
of its powers in conformity with those laws, by willing sub- 
jection to the rightful authority of God, its moral governor, and 
by the grateful acceptance of that which the world’s master- 
minds have wrought out as food for its thinking, to be digested 
and assimilated and made part of its own life and growth. The 
fetters which need to be broken are the clogs of laziness, the 
bands of ignorance, the cramps of prejudice, the narrowness of 
restricted observation, the intolerance of self-conceit, the bigotry 
of exclusive devotion to particular research. With respect to 
his special line of work, the man loses nothing ; with respect to 
the proportions of his character and the grandeur of his general 
movement and influence, he gains much by this liberalizing 
culture. To give the balance of complete development, the 
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poise of noblest manhood, Christian truth and morality need to 
be infused through all the educational process, And we em- 
phasize the word Christian in this connection, to indicate further 
the intent that the results of the culture given shall be, as fully 
as possible, consecrated to the propagation of the truth and the 
extension of the power of Christianity in the world, by directly 
increasing the number of able preachers of the gospel. 

We are aware that these thoughts are not new—quite other- 
wise. As old ideas perhaps, in the love of novelty which 
characterize our times, they have been too much set aside and 
lost from view. We cannot believe that the world has out- 
grown them, or can outgrow them, since they spring from the 
very constitution of man’s nature and his wants. We bring 
them together here, to make definite the object which Beloit 
College aims at. It appears an object quite distinct from that 
of the common school or the academy on the one side, and from 
that of the professional, the technical, or the scientific school on 
the other. We cannot see that it is properly embraced within 
the purview of a true university. Because the object is so 
clearly defined and so important in itself and its relations, it 
may fitly be made the chief, not to say the single object of an 
institution or class of institutions. It seems likely to be best 
realized when prosecuted asa specialty. Upto acomparatively 
recent period, this was the chief, the peculiar work of Yale 
College, and great and blessed have been her achievements. 
Whether under the transformation which is changing Yale 
College into Yale University, just this work through which her 
glory in the past has been won, will be as well and fitly accom- 
plished, remains to be seen. We feel sure it is not best that 
every college should be ambitiously pushing in the same direc- 
tion. It would seem, too, that the object defined must be but 
imperfectly attained, when made, as it is in many institutions, 
only an adjunct to an immense variety of miscellaneous work, 
mostly of a lower grade. However it may be elsewhere, the 
aim at Beloit is steadily fixed on perfecting a true college work 
in the line indicated. If, in the future, the college shall be 
called to undertake some higher, broader work, it will be only 
as she shall have proved herself true to this her present mission. 
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To success in this mission, she now bends all her energies, con- 
tent with the work and with such honor as may come from its 
faithful performance. 

There are embarrassments which hinder the attainment of this 
object, especially as respects the numbers of those who come 
into and go through the full course of training. Prominent 
among these is the fact that the object itself is but partially 
understood or appreciated. On the proper field of the college, 
there is now probably a population of one and a half millions. 
It has grown to this number within thirty years, chiefly by 
immigration. The early emigrants were mostly young people, 
characterized by general intelligence, great energy, and indomi- 
table spirit ; but the proportion of liberally educated men among 
them was much less than was found among the early pilgrims 
of New England, or than is now found among the citizens of 
the Eastern States. Many strong, vigorous minds have been 
developed by a practical training under the pressure of immedi- 
ate responsibilities thrown upon them. They have done well, 
and are highly to be honored for what they have made of them- 
selves. Yet through the whole frame-work of society, there is 
an obvious lack of those ideas and sentiments which are the 
fruit of broad, liberal culture. Hence the aim of the college 
fails to be fully appreciated, and the value of its work is under- 
rated. Not many parents seek its benefits for their sons. Not 
many young men set their aspirations in this direction, till they 
come within the direct influence of the institution. 

The last remark suggests another embarrassment from the 
want of academies and schools in which young men can be 
prepared for admission to college. If this region were dotted 
here and there, as New England is, with institutions like the 
two Phillips Academies and Williston Seminary, the embarrass- 
ment just referred to would be very much relieved. These 
would be so many centers of influence working all the time on 
the public mind, in full harmony and co-operation with the 
college, and sending year by year recruits for college classes 
already initiated in the training process. But this heip is, in 
great measure, wanting. Four-fifths of all who have been 
graduated at Beloit, were dependent on the college for the pre- 
paratory as well as for the advanced culture. During these 
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twenty-five years, public school systems of a high order have 
been established in each of the two States. These are doing 
much to promote general intelligence. The friends of the 
college have been foremost in helping on this movement, and 
none rejoice more heartily than they in the results. Yet it 
must be confessed that not much aid comes from this quarter to 
further the direct object of the college. So much are the 
teachers of all grades, even those in the High schools, under 
the general influences first referred to, that in very many cases 
a boy’s thought and desire for a collegiate education would be 
repressed rather than encouraged. Through the thoughtful 
and timely suggestions of teachers, hundreds of bright, active 
minds might be induced to seek that liberal culture which 
would expand and enrich their own souls and send into society 
trained leaders, whose influence would leaven the mass with 
elevating and refining elements. 

We will name only one other embarrassment. It comes 
from the rapid development and material prosperity of the 
region, in the form of a strong temptation to young men to cut 
short the time given to their intellectual training, that they 
may hurry into active business. Amid the distractions of 
bustling enterprise around them, with the prizes of wealth, 
office, and power, apparently within their reach, and laboring 
often under the embarrassment of scanty pecuniary resources, it 
is not strange that many, started on the college course, should 
grow impatient of the long road before them and turn aside, 
and that many others should be deterred from starting at all. It 
happens thus that college classes, on an average, lose half their 
numbers on the way, and it is sometimes difficult to sustain the 
interest and spirit of those who remain. 

These are real embarrassments; yet there is a brighter side 
even to this condition of things. The life and activity charac- 
teristic of a new country furnish excellent material for the col- 
lege to work upon, when brought within its range. Those who 
come to college, come of their own accord and with a purpose, 
and they respond kindly and heartily to the efforts put forth 
for their thorough training. The people generally, if their ear 
can be gained and the merits of the case can be fairly laid be- 
fore them, are quick of apprehension to take up right ideas; 
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and many of those in prominent stations, to which they have 
lifted themselves without the benefit of early education, 
conscious of their own deficiencies, join with earnest zeal in 
commending and supporting a genuine college work. 

Sustained by these encouragements, amid the embarrassments 
named, the college has held on its way, true to its own ideal, 
confident that the surest way to success was to keep the stand- 
ard well up. The results which already appear are very cheer- 
ing, and exceed the brightest expectations of its founders. By 
the steady maintenance of its standard, and through the influence 
of its alumni and others who, in attendance on its instruction, 
have understood its aim, the community has been in a consider- 
able degree educated to appreciate its object and divine its 
advantages. And now for its future enlargement and increased 
usefulness, its immediate wants may be indicated in a general 
way under three particulars. There is needed, first, the active 
influence of educated men, especially of ministers of the gos- 
pel, in the region, to give to parents and their sons right ideas 
of what a liberal education means and of its value. The work 
of the college has been much aided in this way, but vastly 
more would be done if all felt a personal responsibility in this 
matter. Why should not each pastor charge himself with the 
duty of seeing that his flock, however small, be constantly rep- 
resented in the college by at least one earnest student? Why 
should he not enlist the teachers in the public schools to co- 
operate with him for this end? The effectiveness of such in- 
fluence has been abundantly illustrated in the history of older 
colleges in the East. The considerations before suggested, 
make it of the highest importance for all true college work in 
the West. 

The second immediate want of Beloit College is a distinct 
foundation on which its preparatory school can be set-up, sepa- 
rate from the college, yet under the direction and control of the 
college trustees and faculty. This is needed that the legiti- 
mate object of the college, as defined in this Article, may stand 
out to the apprehension of both students and the public in its 
distinctive characteristics. With such an arrangement, too, the 
restlessness which naturally springs from long familiarity with 
one set of instructors and one routine of duty, prompting the 
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student to break off in mid career, will be relieved. Faculty 
and students will engage with more zest and zeal in the studies 
of the college course, the standard of scholarship will be raised 
and the thoroughness of the training will be enhanced. It is 
believed that the moderate sum of $25,000 will provide for 
this object. Is there not some one among the readers of this 
Article who will love to give his money and his name to such 
a foundation ? 

Then there is the great want, ever pressing, of additional 
endowments, for the immediate relief and for the necessary en- 
largement of the college. With the closest economy, the cur- 
rent expenses of the institution exceed the reliable income by 
nearly $2000 each year. The deficiency has heen met by the 
avails of outstanding general subscriptions and miscellaneous 
property—a resource which must be soon exhausted. Rightly 
to fulfill its object, the college must rapidly enlarge its opera- 
tions : a foundation is needed for the support of a librarian and 
treasurer. Its corps of instructors must be increased, that the 
pressure on the members of the faculty of double duty in daily 
exercises may be relieved, so that they can advance their own cul- 
ture, and come with ever fresh life and interest to their work. 
Such enlargement is essential to keep the prestige already 
gained, and to give the institution steady growth, proportioned 
to the growth of all things around it. The very life of a college, 
as of all other living things, depends on such growth. To meet 
deficiencies and to provide for this necessary enlargement, that 
the college may have a fair start for its next quarter-century 
of living progress, the sum of $100,000, to be added to its 
permanent endowments, is imperatively needed, and earnestly 
sought for. What safer place for permanently productive 
investment can be found? What nobler monument can a 
faithful steward, entrusted of God with wealth, desire, than to 
have his name and memory identified with the life and growth, 
and perennial, precious fruits of such a Christian college? 
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Articte VIIL—A QUESTION IN CONGREGATION ALISM. 


Ecclesia: Church Problems considered in a Series of Essays. 
Edited by Henry Rospert ReyNotps, D.D., President of 
Cheshunt College, Fellow of University College, London. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. First Series, 1870. Second 
Series, 1871. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


THE future historian of the theological literature of England 
in this generation will remark a characteristic mode of discus- 
sion and publication as distinguishing it. This method is 
neither that of ordinary book-authorship, nor that of quarterlies 
and other periodicals, nor yet that of occasional tracts and 
pamphlets, whether by one author or by many, whether to be 
afterward collected, or not to be, into volumes. It combines 
many of the advantages, and avoids many of the inconveniences, 
of each of these plans, by producing simultaneously, in a single 
volume, essays by different and mutually irresponsible writers 
in general sympathy with each other, on subjects mutually 
related, with no more of preconcert or editorial supervision 
than may be needed to save from repetition or cross-purposés. 
It combines the brevity and point of the occasional pamphlet; 
the power of codperation and combined influence incident to 
the quarterly or monthly; and the strength of a sustained, 
continuous appeal to the public attention on one general sub- 
ject, which belongs to the “ bound volume.” At the same time, 
it is neither ephemeral and perishable; nor does it protract dis- 
cussion over long intervals of time, and imply promises for the 
future, aud involve the writers in certain prescriptive responsi- 
bilities; nor does it deter busy men from beginning to read the 
volume by binding them over to finish it. It is a most con- 
venient, serviceable, many-handed engine, that “ stands ready to 
smite once and smite no more,” unless more be necessary. 

The first notable success of a volume of this kind—in the 
case of the “ Essays and Reviews ”—was so out of proportion to 
the absolute value of the contents of the book, that it is not 
strange that the method was promptly adopted by other com- 
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panies of writers,—first for the immediate purpose of contro- 
verting that agitating and unwholesome little bundle of neolo- 
gies, and afterward for the positive expression and vindication 
of the various schools and tendencies of British theology. It is 
strange, and, on the whole, not creditable to the activity and 
efficiency of American theology, that this new type of literature 
is not represented amongst ourselves. The successive volumes 
of “ Boston Lectures” come nearest to it, but after all they are 
not of the same sort. The knot of really vigorous American 
scholars, holding independent convictions on subjects of serious 
concern, and having “the courage of their convictions,” who 
should be first to adventure together into this new field of 
literature, would be sure of a hearing from the public. 

Two of the most recent and notable works of this class are 
the series of Essays by moderate High Churchmen of the Es- 
tablishment, edited by Dean Hook, once famous as Vicar of 
Leeds, under the title ‘“‘The Church and the Age,” and these 
volumes entitled ‘ Ecclesia” from the pens of Independent Non- 
conformists. We name the two together for the sake of remark- 
ing the general superiority of the essays of the Dissenters, to 
those of their graduated, titled, and beneficed brethren of the 
Established Church, in elegance of style, breadth of thought, 
thoroughness of argument, and almost every quality of ex- 
cellence.* The superiority is unmistakable, and all the more 
impressive from the fact that, all things considered, it was 
hardly to have been expected. The temptations to a narrow 
polemic view of current questions, on the part of British 
Dissenters, are many, and their opportunities of the highest 
liberal culture are unrighteously few. All the more honor. 
then, to the scholarship and liberality which demonstrates that 
their best men are “standing in a large place,” such in point of 
catholicity and comprehensiveness as challenges the deference 
of “the comprehensive church ” itself. 





* We must except from the comparison the Article on Modern Missions in 
Feclesia, which in a literary point of view is one of the less praiseworthy Articles 
in the series; and the Article by Sir Bartle Frere in The Church and the Age, on 
Results of Missions in India, which is quite the best thing in that volume. But 
both these essays are so valuable that the firm or society that should reprint them 
together for American circulation in a neat little volume would render a good 
service to the whole Christian community. 
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Of course, writings conceived in such a temper, cannot be 
occupied with that indiscriminate vindication of partisan tradi- 
tions which is characteristic of vulgar polemics. That is poor 
generalship which knows no art of defense but to keep all you 
hold, at all costs and all hazards. And yet when the capable 
soldier takes command, and begins to strengthen his line by 
abandoning untenable outworks, how few there are that are 
able to see that this course, instead of being treacherous aban- 
donment of the defense, is really the one condition which makes 
defense, in the long run, practicable! Congregationalism owes 
much to such men as the writers of these essays, for the great 
but invidious service of examining its line of defense, and con- 
demning the untenable points. Is it not better that this should 
be done in the council of its friends than by the successful 
assault of its enemies ? 

The main object of this Article is to introduce to the considera- 
tion of American Congregationalists a single one of the weighty 
questions put by the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, B. A., in his 
essay on “The Congregationalism of the Future.” This essay 
is a thoughtful forthlook to the time when, at the approaching 
disestablishment of the Episcopal Church in England, Congre- 
gationalism will be placed on a new footing—on nearly the 
same footing, in fact, which it already occupies in America. 
Accordingly it deals with questions that are already practical 
to us. But with all its freedom of criticism, it makes no men- 
tion of that usage which is the universal and most grievous 
blemish and corruption of American Congregationalism—the 
imposition of codes of dogma as conditions of membership. 
The reason why this abuse is not mentioned by the English 
writer is because it is unknown to English Congregationalism, 
as it was unknown to American Congregationalism until a com- 
paratively recent period. It was no part of the original insti- 
tute adopted by the New England fathers. It would have 
been utterly abhorrent to their principles and feelings. It 
never was deliberately adopted at any time, but stole in as an 
indolent and corrupt practice, and came into universal use, not 
by the care of the churches, but through their carelessness. It 
is not, at this hour, intelligently approved by Congregational 
ministers, as a body, but holds its place in church usage by 
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that exaggerated vis inertie which belongs peculiarly to Con- 
gregationalist traditions from the very fact that the system has 
no written statutes, and therefore no law but tradition. It is 
condemned by a hundred reasons, both of expediency and of 
duty, and sustained by no single argument that does not rest 
upon the false and mischievous definition of faith as meaning 
assent to propositions. 

The question of administration which our writer presses upon 
the consideration of his brethren is stated in his own language 
thus : 


‘Looking more closely at the constitution and practices of Congregationalism as 
it is, with the view of ascertaining whether any or what changes may be made to 
meet the objections of those who admit that it has laid hold of certain grand prin- 
ciples of Church polity, but are staggered by present modes of administration, we 
are necessarily led to consider its conditions of Church fellowship, and the plans 
adopted for their enforcement. Those who have been so trained in Nonconformist 
ideas on Church membership, that they have almost come to regard the details of 
its arrangements as of Divine appointment, have but very inadequate concepiions 
of the revulsion of feeling produced in the minds of those who have been edu- 
cated amid other associations, when they are first brought into contact with the 
practices that till recently obtained in all our Churches, and which even now are 
to be found in the majority. To some the idea of an investigation into their private 
religious experience by comparative strangers, in order that a report of the results 
may be made to a meeting of the Church, is so distasteful and repellent that they 
at once turn away from the community which requires it. They shrink with a 
sensitiveness which it is impossible not to respect from laying bare their most 
sacred feelings,—those which they would hardly confide even to their most inti- 
mate friend,—to visitors with whom they have little or no acquaintance, and whose 
want of tact in the prosecution of their inquiries, may very possibly furnish little 
guarantee that their judgment will be formed with wisdom and discrimination. 
Others object to it on the ground of principle as well as of feeling. They regard 
the whole proceeding as essentially inquisitorial in its character, and insist that as 
no man has a right to assume such a position of authority in relation to another, 
0 he in his turn is not justified in sacrificing his Christian liberty by allowing 
another to assume it to him. They have no objection freely to converse on the 
subject of their Christian profession with a minister or others, but they demur to 
its being insisted upon as a necessary condition to Church fellowship. Holding 
that a profession of Christian faith spontaneously and intelligently made should be 
accepted as genuine, unless there be distinct evidence to the contrary, they regard 
Churches who require more thin this as usurping a power which Christ has not 
committed to them, which has no warrant in the New Testament, and the exercise 
of which is attended with serious practical evils. They urge, further, that experi- 
ence has proved that such attempts to maintain the purity of the Church defeat 
their own purpose, operating as barriers to prevent the entrance of many whose 
lives would adorn a Christian profession, and yet failing to exclude those against 
whom they are specially directed. A third class go further still, and deny the 
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propriety of establishing any distinction at all. Advocating the multitudinist theory 
which consistently enough finds its place in a National Church, they demand that 
the doors of the Church should be thrown open to all who choose to enter, and 
that any separation between believers and unbelievers should be left to Him who 
knoweth the hearts and who alone judgeth righteous judgments. 

Can Congregationalism, with a due regard to its own principles, properly make 
any changes in deference to these views?”—Fcclesia, I, 482-4. 


Distinctly repudiating the view of this third class, and re- 
affirming the principle that a true Christian church should be a 
church of true Christians, the writer returns to the question, 
by what processes shall this principle best be carried into 


practice ? 


“ Congregational principles stand on an entirely different ground from the usages 
which are based on them. For the former there is ample Scriptural authority— 
the latter have at best only the tradition of a denomination, or the evidence of 
experience, to allege in their favor. The former therefore must be maintained 
until it can be shown that we have been misled as to the meaning of the New 
Testament—the latter are open to such modifications as a wider experience may 
dictate, or as the altered circumstances of the times may appear to demand. Yet 
there is a style of argumentation which puts them both on the same basis, and 
quietly assumes that the demonstration of the one carries with it the proof of the 
other also. It is proved, as it can be proved easily enough, that the true spiritual 
life in Christ is an essential qualification for membership in Christ’s Church, and 
here it is supposed that the whole necessity of proof ends, that everything else 
follows as a matter of course, that the visitation and personal examination of each 
candidate by the minister and a deputation from the Church, followed by a report 
on the whole to the assembled community, and the verdict pronounced thereupon 
by a body who at best can have very scanty materials on which to form a decision, 
are just as Scriptural. To all this an objector may reasonably demur, and when 
he comes to demand proof at each stage of the process, those who are engaged in 
the defence will not be long before they find themselves in sore straits. At the 
very next stage of the argument,—at the assertion that as every member of a 
Church should be a Christian, therefore he is bound to satisfy the Church that he 
is so, and that for this something more is requisite than his mere profession, their 
difficulties will begin. It is a position which an objector is sure to challenge, and 
for which it will not be easy to adduve that Scriptural proof on which alone Congre- 
gationalism professes to rest. The New Testament warrants the separation of the 
Church from those who do not live in accordance with the laws of Christ; and it 
would justify the refusal to admit such into the Church. We would go even fur- 
ther, and say that it would warrant the adoption of a more rigid law than that 
which was applied to men just gathered in from heathenism; but to infer from 
this that it gives a Church authority to institute tests by which the inner life of 
men should be proved, and the conformity of their experience with the standard 
of the Gospel decided, is to press the conclusion further than the premises 
warrant. 

A good deal has been gained when this simple distinction between the essential 
and accidental parts of the system is made clear: it is at once understood that the 
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abandonment of present modes of administration does not involve any alteration 
in the fundamental law of Church fellowship; that a proposal for the abolition of 
all distinction between the Church and the congregation would find as little favor 
with the members who feel the necessity of some change, as with those who 
adhere most rigidly to the old system; that nothing more is contemplated than an 
improvement in the mode of working out principles which will be retained in all 
their integrity. The idea of leaving the responsibility wholly with the individual 
himself may indeed at first sight seem startling and revolutionary, but a more 
careful examination may possibly dispel much of the alarm that is felt. It is true 
that at present the Church apparently assumes a good deal of responsibility in 
each decision, but it is only in appearance. It is by the candidate himself the 
Church's opinion must in the majority of cases be shaped; for how can the Church 
judge of the inner life except by the help of what he communicates. He narrates 
the story of his awakening to spiritual consciousness, of the hours of secret peni- 
tence through which he has passed, of the inward conflicts through which he has 
fought his way into the kingdom of God, or of those more gentle drawings of the 
Spirit of God, by which he has been led to a knowledge of the Saviour, and an 
enjoyment of that peace which He imparts to the soul. If he should simply be 
using unctuous phrases which he has borrowed from others, and with which the 
clever hypocrite never finds any difficulty in making himself acquainted, if beneath 
the fair exterior and the profession in which it is impossible to detect a flaw, he 
conceals an unregenerate heart, or if he hasbeen mistaking the working of natural 
feelings for the presence and influence of the Spirit of God in him, how is the 
Church to unmask the deception? All that it can do, at best is to pronounce a 
judgment on the supposition that the statements to which it has listened are 
genuine. It is, therefore, after all, the profession of the individual himself which 
determines whether he is to be accepted or rejected. 

It is important that we should remember the limits within which our action in 
this matter is confined. Conversation with a judicious pastor or friend, such as ull 
desiring to be right would seek, if it is not insisted upon as a condition of com- 
munion, may do much to enlighten and help a man, «It may be useful in guarding 
him against crude and hasty views, and may stir him up to a more searching self- 
serutiny, help to quicken the sensitiveness of conscience, and elevate his entire 
conception of a Christian profession and its demands. It may teach lim to dis- 
ctiminate between mere temporary excitement and true spirituel feeling, or supply 
encouragement and help where it is needed by those of timid and shrinking 
spirit; but this kind of moral guidance and support is about all that one man can 
do for another here. Every man must bear his own burden and act for himself in 
the decision of the question, the most solemn with which any one can have to 
deal, whether he is prepared, knowing what Christian discipleship involves, to 
adopt the name and assume the responsibilities connected with it, and anything 
which has the slightest tendency to weaken the sense of his individual responsi- 
bility here is an incalculable evil. This most assuredly is the case with the or- 
dinary mode of procedure in Congregational Churches. Great care may be, and 
generally is, taken to guard against the notion that the Church has pronounced the 
accepted candidate a Christian. But the fact remains that he has been subjected 
to such an investigation as it was thought necessary to institute, and that he has 
80 far satisfied those by whom the enquiry has been conducted that he has been 
welcomed to Christian fellowship. That fact tells with him far more than a thousand 
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cautions. He has passed the ordeal, and it is difficult tomake him understand that 
even those who have instituted it do not regard it as a decisive test. Thus the 
Church, intentionally or not, appears to asume a most onerous responsibility, and 
the man has obtained what he accepts as an implied assurance as to his own 
spiritual state, an assurance that will weigh little with those who are intent on 
working out their own salvation with fear and trembling, but which will be most 
greedily welcomed and fondly cherished by those to whom it will be most danger- 
ous. Most pasturs of long experience will, I believe, testify that this is no im- 
aginary or unfrequent evil; but I fear that what comes under our observation 
gives but a very inadequate conception of the injurious influence that is exerted: 
The positive advantages of a system must be great indeed if they are sufficient to 
counterbalance the evil of fostering that self-deception to which the soul is only 
too prone. 

But will any one, who has had an extensive acquaintance with the working of 
the system. venture to say that such advantages have been secured, or that as a 
whole the results have been satisfactory? It would not be sufficient, in order to 
justify such statement, to be able to prove that as a rule those who are accepted 
by the Church are consistent Christiaus, while those who remain outside show by 
their lives that they have had no experience of the practical power of the Gospel, 
and that the line which is drawn does, with such exceptions as might fairly be 
expected, represent with great fairness the distinction between the Church and 
the world. Even so general a statement is not to be accepted without examina- 
tion. There are some who would go so far as to pronounce it the very opposite of 
the truth; but could it be shown to be true, it is really little more than might be 
said of any system. There are certain marked features of religious character 
which it is almost impossible to ignore, and that those in whom they appear are 
ranked accordingly, is nothing very wonderful. There are some who would be 
welcomed by any Church; there are others who, if they were to seek admission, 
would be just as certainly rejected by any body which attempted to preserve the 
purity of its communion. It is by its action on other classes, in the detection of 
formalism or hypocrisy, or in the attraction of persons whose morbid conscientious- 
ness would keep apart from those with whom they have nevertheless deep spirit- 
ual sympathy, that the ordinary usage is to be tried, and it is here that it has 
signally failed on both sides, in relation to those whom it excludes as well as to 
those whom it admits. 

It is a frequent subject of regret among all ministers that there are so many in 
their congregations of whose piety they entertain no doubt, who cannot be per- 
suaded to join the fellowship of the Church. It is easy to say that their religion 
is imperfect, as it has not taught them to subdue the pride which rebels against 
the requirements made of them; that if their love to Christ were deeper they 
would be more willing to accept the cross which they are asked to bear for His 
sake, and that their reluctance to submit to the ordeal applied by the Church is 
itself a proof that, whatever excellence they may possess, they are not fitted to 
enjoy the privileges of Christian fellowship. The charity which thinketh no evil 
ought to rebuke such harsh judgments, and facts continually prove that they are 
as fallacious as they are severe. Such reasoning, indeed, assumes all that has to 
be proved. If Christ has imposed this upon all who would be His faithful disci- 
ples, for them there must be an end of all controversy. Natural feeling may chafe 
against such demands; but if they are made by the Master, those who desire to 
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keep His commandments must cheerfully comply with them. But the ground on 
which the opposition to them rests is, that they are not made by the Master at all, 
and that from first to last, they are a human device, and a device inconsisteut with 
the genius of the Gospel and with Christ’s mode of treating human souls. He 
was ever tender, pitiful, mindful of the peculiarities of men’s temperaments and 
circumstances; ready to welcome the faintest germ of penitence and faith, and to 
aid its development; always encouraging the timid and helping the feeble. It 
was His glory that He would not break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking 
flax; and how, it is asked, can it be supposed possible that He can look with 
approval on the system, which meets the soul at the very beginning of its pilgrim- 
age with demands so onerous, that the timid and the sensitive are sure to recoil 
from them. The advocates of a more generous policy demand, therefore, that 
these barriers be thrown down, not because they appear formidable to themselves, 
but because they hold them to be unauthorized, and because they feel that they 
are calculated to repel those whom Christ, with His tender consideration for the 
weak and ignorant, would have encouraged and welcomed. 

It 1s not for those who have always maintained the rights of conscience them- 
selves, to sneer at these scruples in others, aud to impute to a want of Christian 
principle that which is the result rather of a desire to guard the liberty of the 
individual against the usurpations of the Church. Even if it should be considered 
that these objects are mistaken, it will scarcely be maintained that their mistake is 
sufficient to warrant their exclusion from fellowship, and yet that must be the case 
so long as the existing methods are preserved. They may find a home in other 
communities, but the doors of Congregutionalism are barred against them. There 
evn be little doubt that it does thus continually lose men whose lives would adorn 
their profession, and whose intelligence, earnestness, and independence would 
contribute materially to the strength of any society with which they were 
connected. 

Nor do these constitute the only class thus kept outside. Timidity, quite as 
often as pride, leads men to shrink from the investigation of spiritual life, which 
our Churches have hitherto thought necessary. It may be said, and said with 
truth, that the difficulties are greatiy exaggerated, that the interview even with 
a couple of deacons is not so terrible a thing as the imagination paints it, and that 
the cases are rare in which there is anything that ought to disturb even the most 
sensitive or alarm the most timid. But such a plea really involves the most em. 
phatic condemnation of the system. To represent the enquiry as so harmless aud 
unmeaning, is really to abandon the only ground on which it could possibly be 
defeuded. If it is to have any value, it ought to be one of the most searching 
inquiries that can be instituted, conducted by the wisest and gravest men the 
Church can find, who should take all possitle care, in order to arrive at ah opinion 
on which the Church would be justified in acting. Notoriously this is not the case 
in a great number of instances, but this is the light in which it presents itself to 
outsiders ; and therefore it is that many, whose earnest piety is beyond a question, 
shrink from the application of such a test, especially by those with whom they 
have little or uo acquaintance, and either remain ou'side the Church, or having 
made up their minds to dare everything rather than lose the privilege of a Christian 
communion, prepare for the inquiry with a fear and trembling which, in several 
cases, 1 have known to be attended with serious consequences. My own doubts 
48 to the wisdom of the system were awakened years ago by observing the pain- 
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ful effects produced on the physical and mental health of some candidates, for I 
could not but feel that Christ had never intended to impose suffering of that 
character on any of His disciples as a condition of their reception into His Church, 
To tell me that these timid ones are scared by phantoms of their own creation, 
increases instead of relieves the difficulty. The only plea that could be urged for 
such a course is its necessity, but if the inquiry instituted be for the most part of 
a superficial, almost of a formal character, even that fails. As a safeguard for 
the purity of the Church it is illusive, and yet a grievous burden is laid upon the 
individual conscience. The fact is, if the inquiries were generally of the nature 
they ought to be, they would long since have become intolerable. It is only 
because they are generally made so easy that they have survived; but in making 
them easy they are made practically worthless. 

It is said that the Church cannot concern itself about exceptional cases, that it 
must provide against the admission of unworthy men, and that, if the plans it 
adopts for this purpose unhappily exclude those whom it would joyfully receive, it 
is one of those inevitable imperfections that attach to all human systems. The 
argument is specious, but it leaves out of consideration one of the great ends 
which a Church should seek to secure. It is meant to be a gathering of those who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and it should aim to embrace in its fellow- 
ship all who desire chat privilege, and who possess this one qualification for enjoy- 
ing it. Jt should not be more anzious to be pure than to be complete, and therefore 
should seek to include all who are Christians, as well as to exclude all who are not. 
It is not in any sense a private society, partaking of a character of a club, and 
entitled to lay down conditions which shall give it a selectness beyond that which 
is required by the law of its constitution. Admission to its communion is not a 
privilege which it can give or withhold at pleasure, or in relation to which it can 
lay down arbitrary laws, but a right which every Christian can demand. That Church 
cannot answer to the true idea of a Church of Christ, which has regulations that 
exclude from it those whom Christ has received to His fellowship. The principle 
seems obvious, but it has been and is constantly ignored in practice. Christian 
societies have continually acted, and do still act, on the assumption that they have 
rights of legislation as well as administration, that they can exact certain things 
from their members beyond those which Christ has prescribed in the New Testa- 
ment, and that they are justified in depriving recusants of the benefits of Church 
fellowship. But, surely, if the spirituality of a Church is impaired by the intro- 
duction to its ranks of those who are not Christians, its catholicity is destroyed 
on the other hand when its laws interfere with the admission of those who are. 

It would be a thankless task to insist upon the utter insufficiency of the system 
as a guarantee for that purity for the sake of which it is preserved. There are 
few Uhurches whose records do not furnish melancholy evidence that a most care- 
ful and jealous watchfulness cannot prevent the intrusion into the Church of men 
who have neither part nor lot in the great Christian heritage. No doubt these are 
just such errors of judgment as fallible men were sure to commit, but the question 
recurs,— Why ask them to form a judgment at all? They are not to be blamed 
for the natural and necessary mistakes they commit, but for taking upon them- 
selves functions to which they are confessedly unequal, and in the discharge of 
which they are, as all experience shows, continually falling into error, fraught 
with most mischievous consequences. My own acquaintance with Congregational 
Churches enables me to assert with great confidence that the evils which might 
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have been expected to arise in the administration of such a polity are extremely 
rare, that it is not often that the gates of the Church are opened or closed in 
obedience to mere personal feeling, and that though many mistakes are made they 
are for the most part errors of judgment. But while this ought to be remembered 
in justice to the men, it does nothing to take away the force of the objection to 
the system. Those who are engaged in carrying it out may be, and in general I 
believe they are, under the influence of right motives, and are conscientiously 
anxious to do their duty. But a man may be eminently conscientious and very 
crotchetty, extremely narrow, capricious, and wayward in the formation of his 
opinions, disposed to attach importance to trifles and to underrate some of the 
clearest evidences of Christian character, and any one of these faults wil) detract 
from the value of his judgment. To discharge the duty assigned him with even a 
moderate degree of efficiency. there must be in his character a combination of 
qualities seldom met with. He should have great spiritual insight, but, at the 
same time, a power of holding his judgment in suspense, such as men with clear, 
intuitive perceptions seldom possess. He should have a sympathetic tempera- 
ment so that he may win his way to the hearts of others, and at the same time 
possess the strength of mind which would preserve him from those too lenient and 
flattering estimates of character to which such a spirit would incline him. He 
must have the caution which would save him from being imposed upon by that 
unctuous talk which is generaliy found to be in inverse proportion to the depth 
and reality of spiritual feeling, and yet he must have that hopeful trust which 
will teach him to recognize, even amid many signs of weakness and imperfection, 
the presence of a simple faith and a sincere love, as yet, perhaps, only in its 
beginnings, but on this very account needing to be met with genial confidence. 
Freedom from prejudice, boundless tact, large and varied experience, power to 
enter into the special difficulties of others, and considerate tende:ness blended 
with keen discrimination, strictness that shall not degenerate into severity, charity 
that shall not be blindly credulous, and Idst, but not least, confidence in his own 
judgment, associated with that humility which ought to be the great characteristic 
of a man called to such an office, are qualities indispensable to those who are to 
guide the Church in its decisions as to those who seek its fellowship. The bare 
enumeration of them is sufficient to show how few there can be who have even a 
moderate degree of fitness for the work. Yet, according to present arrangements, 
each Church ought to contain several. It cannot be thought wonderful that they 
are not found, that the investigation is often of a most perfunctory kind, that there 
is nothing like uniformity in the judgments pronounced, that some err as much on 
the une side from comprehension, as others on that of restriction, and that Churches 
are continually discredited and distressed, as time and experience show them the 
mistakes they have committed. 

The remedy for these evils some would find in increased stringency of the pre- 
liminary investigations. But if the difficulty be, as most will admit, to find men 
who can conduct them with any approach to success, it is evident that no attempt 
to make them more severe will meet the case. The tendency of Congregational 
Churches has been for many years past in the contrary direction. and the changes 
which have been made have not lowered their character. The demands made 
upon candidates have been gradually relaxed. First, the oral statement made to 
the Church was abandoned, or a written one substituted for it, and in most cases 
éven this has been altogether discontinued or made optional. A considerable 
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number of Churches have gone further still, and no longer insist on the visitation 
by the deacons and other members. There is a growing feeling that the system 
has not guarded against the evils it was intended to avert, and that it has itself 
created others of a very serious character; that it is open to question (to say the 
least) whether the most free and liberal plan—one on which all who desired to 
make a public profession of faith in Christ, whose lives are in harmony with their 
profession, should be accepted—would have introduced a greater number of un- 
worthy members, while it is certain that there is a tendency in the present plan 
to foster pride and exclusiveness in those who, having been received into the 
sacred circle themselves. fancy that they are invested thus with a right to pronounce 
on the fitness of others to join them. It is, perhaps, hardly to be hoped that the 
Churches will at once, or will even speedily, renounce the practices in which they 
have been educated; but it will be something if they are led to recognize that 
these do not form an essential part of independency, and that those who advocate 
their disuse are just as zealous for the spirituality of the Church, and just as 
ready to adopt wise means for securing it, as those who most earnestly insist on 
their retention. It is not proposed to tamper with the basis of our Church consti- 
tution, namely, that the Church of Christ should consist only of those who are 
“ sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints.” It is not desired even to abolish 
the necessity of a distinct act of public profession on the part of each member in 
that application for fellowship, which in the ordinary course would be received at 
one meeting and decided at the next ensuing. It is asked only that the Church 
should regard a profession as genuine, unless the life shows it to be the reverse, 
and that it should abandon the idea of judging as to the reality of the spiritual 
life, leaving every one to feel that the act is solely his own, and that to his own 
Master he stands or falls. I firmly believe that the purity of the Churcl: would be 
at least as secure on this plan, as on that at present in vogue, and that the adop- 
tion of it would sweep away many of the most serious hindrances to the spread 
of Congregationalism among the very classes whom it is most desirous to influence. 
It is unquestionable that the ranks of our Churches are recruited principally from 
the ranks of the young, that comparatively few candidates for admission are 
found amongst men of mature years and high culture, and that numbers who have 
grown up in our congregations, and who have not in early life entered the Church, 
continue to remain outside, though their lives indicate them to be sincere Christian 
men. ‘The truth is, they are unwilling to face the ordeal which the Church has 
instituted, Age, education, every influence which increases the sensitiveness of 4 
man, and indisposes him to unveil his sou) to the gaze of others, hold men back 
who yet painfully feel their position, and would, under another system, gladly 
enrol themselves among Christian professors. Is it wise or right for us to tell 
such men that they are too proud, that their shrinking from the test the Church 
thinks necessary is a sign of remaining corruption which they ought to put away, 
that the cost is trifling for a privilege so great? Nothing is more flattering to our 
own self-complacency than to adopt a tone such as this ;—whether it be Christian, 
or wise, or edifying thus to sacrifice to our net, and to burn incense to our drag, is 
a very different question. We are certainly robbing ourselves of much strength, 
and the only thing that can justify a course which certainly operates as a serious 
discouragement to many godly souls, is a clear proof that we are obeying the 
commands of our Master. If such proof be not forthcoming, our procedure is 48 
unchristian as it is suicidal” (pp. 488--502). 
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We present this long extract as being, both for its substance 
and for its source, worthy at least of very respectful considera- 
tion among Congregationalists ; and considering the complica- 
tion of our Cis-Atlantic usage with the miserable corruption 
of imposed creeds, its claim upon the attention of American 
Congregationalists is a very special one. It is not strange that 
when points like this have been raised in the course of sec- 
tarian controversy, or thrust at us by the shrewd, cynical wit 
of Dr. Holmes, they have failed of being very seriously pon- 
dered. The ab hoste doceri is doubtless right and noble, but it 
is not, ordinarily, human. We have here the counsels of an 
undoubted friend; and from these it is easier to learn. 

The whole case, both pro and contra, will be before our read- 
ers if we add, from the second volume of Ecclesia, the remarks 
of that singularly acute disputant and lucid writer, the Rev. 
R. W. Dale, evidently, though not expressly, directed against 
the very essay by Mr. Rogers, in the first volume, from which 
we have been quoting.* His historical statement of English 
Congregationalist usage on the point in question is to us not 
the least interesting part of what he has to say. 


“The customs of our churches vary; fifty years ago it was not unusual to require 
the applicant for membership to appear at the church meeting, and to declare 
publicly his loyalty to the Lord Jesus Christ; and every member present had the 
right to propose any question to him relating to his personal religious history. In 
many churches, till very recently, every applicant for membership was expected 
to address a letter to the church containing a profession of his religious faith— 
not of lis theological creed—and some information concerning the circumstances 
and influences which led him to decide to live a Christian life. It is still usual for 
one or two of the members of the church to visit the candidate before he is received 
into fellowship; and it is on their testimony and that of the pastor that the church 
determines whether he shall be received or rejected. The “visitors” are some- 
times deacons, sometimes private members of the church. . . . In nearly all 
cases, the candidate is “proposed” at one church meeting, and his application is 
voted upon at the next, the month’s interval being intended to afford opportunity 
for information to be sent to the pastor if it should happen that any of the mem- 
bers know that the candidate is an unfit person to be received into member- 
aS % 6s « 
“These practices look very much more formidable on paper than they are in 
reality. Nearly always, before there is any application for membership, the rela- 





* The title of Mr. Dale’s Essay is ‘The Idea of the Church in Relation to Mod- 
erm Congregationalism.” An Article from his pen, in the first volume, on “The 
Real Presence,” is an admirable piece of theologizing. 
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tions between the pastor and the applicant are so intimate that a special interview 
is unnecessary. “ Visitors” who have any tact and delicacy satisfy themselves 
of the religious earnestness of candidates without any formal examination. Look- 
ing back over a ministry of eighteen years, I cannot recall more than two or three 
cases in which what is sometimes called the “ ordeal” of admission has prevented 
persons from applying for membership.” 


“Not more than two or three” would seem to be two or three 
too many souls to repel from Christian communion by any 
merely arbitrary and human tradition—if it is merely arbitrary, 
which is the point in question. “ Une of these little ones” is 
more than the chief Pastor is willing to lose. But we would 
suggest that the largest mischief from such bars to church com- 
munion is done, not in the case of those few who come almost 
to the point of approaching the Lord’s table, and turn back, 
and of whom a single pastor recalls two or three in eighteen 
years; but in the case of the many who are hindered by these 
usages from coming near the church to begin with, and whom 
the pastor cannot recall, because he never hears of them. 

Mr. Dale proceeds to consider “the validity of the grounds 
on which a change is demanded.” We state the two points of 
his answer in brief, trusting to the intelligence of the reader, 
or referring him to the essay itself, for details. 

1. It is said that our customs are not sanctioned by the prac- 
tice of the apostles. Granted. But in the apostolic days the 
circumstances of disfavor, and sometimes of persecution, in 
which the church was held, made inquiries like these needless. 

2. “It is also alleged against the traditional usage of Congre- 
gationalism, that the church ought not to assume the responsi- 
bility of affirming, even by implication, the sincerity of a man’s 
religious faith.” But there are few ministers who do not sol- 
emnly remind the new member that the vote of the church 
conveys no infallible assurance of eternal life. No man’s 
doubts of his own salvation are ever suppressed by the fact that 
his name is on the church roll. Further, it is impossible for 4a 
Congregational Church to escape the responsibility of recogni- 
zing the personal religious faith of its members. A man can- 
not enter into the church, without being received by the church. 
The act is a reciprocal one. 

Let us conclude these extracts with the sound and instructive 
paragraph in which Mr. Dale presents his own strictures on the 
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method of administration of the usages which on the whole he 
would have preserved : 


“The real ground on which, as it seems to me, the customs of Congregational 
Churches are open to objection, is this:—they appear to imply that as soon asa 
man has received the life of God, the life will so distinctly reveal itself in new forms 
of thought and emotion, that there will never be any difficulty in recognizing its 
presence. This is a very grave mistake. The first movements of the supernatural 
life are generally very obscure. It must gather strength before it can manifest 
itself in an unequivocal manner. In innumerable cases the consciousness of regen- 
eration does not immediately follow trust in Christ. We rely upon Him for re- 
demption from this present evil world; but very often, months and even years 
pass by before there is any vivid sense of actual redemption. And yet itis certain 
that although the reality of the new birth may not at once be capable of direct 
verification either to the regenerate person himself or to others, every man who 
trusts in Christ receives immediately both the pardon of sin and the gift of eternal 
life. But the usages of Congregational Churches appear to suggest that faith in 
Christ and the regeneration, which, as we know, is granted in immediate response 
to faith, are not adequate qualifications for church membership,—that there must 
also be certain developments of the supernatural life, sufficiently determinate and 
sufficiently obvious to demonstrate their supernatural origin to other Christian peo- 
ple. We wait till the regenerate children of God are able to speak and to walk, 
before we are willing to receive them into the divine “household.” All that we 
have a right to ask for is an assurance of personal trust in Christ; wherever this 
exists, our own faith should make us certain that whether or not we can discern 
the signs of regeneration, the man is really regenerate.” —Lcclesia, II, 384. 
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Art. IX.—NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Dr. DéiiinGER has been thought by some to be over-timid in 
regard to the bearings of the Infallibility dogma on civil society 
and the rights of the State. But here comes the Dublin Review 
(for Jan., 1872), the able organ of the British Ultramontanes, 
which boldly, frankly —we might say, audaciously—avows that 
what Déllinger apprehends really follows from the new dogma! 
The bull wxam sanctam of Boniface, asserting the lordship of the 
Pope over princes and over every human creature, is declared to 
be ex cathedrd, and so binding on the conscience! That is, the 
enormous pretensions of the mediwval Popes to a control over 
governments, are clothed with the attribute of infallibility,—pre- 
tensions which Catholics, not liberals only but moderate conserva- 
tives also—have professed to consider obsolete and of no force. 
The organs of the Pope sanction the inferences of Déllinger on this 
point. Moreover, the Dublin Review, speaking of religious perse- 
cution, or laws for the punishment of heresy, says (p. 2) : “ It is unde- 
niable that for the existence of such laws the Church is mainly 
responsibie.” These laws, then, must not be condemned. “The 
Holy See,” says the Dublin reviewer,“ has condemned the following 
proposition, that the Church ought to be separated from the State, 
and the State from the Church” (p, 190). The bull of Gregory 
XVI, the Mirari vos, denouncing the free reading and circulation 
of the Bible, is also ex cathedrd. These bulls of Boniface and 
Gregory are affirmed, correctly as we think, to have been addressed 
to the whole Church. Now what say our American Ultramon- 
tanes and Infalliblists to these avowals of the Dublin Review? 
Why should not they be as frank and outspoken as their Dublin 
contemporary ? We want them to tell us what they think of the 
Bull wnam sanctam? Is it ex cathedrd—for the whole Church? 
Is its doctrine binding on the consciences of faithful Catholics or 


not ? 





The Contemporary Review for February has an Article by 
Mr. Ffoulkes, who went into the Romish Church from the Angli- 
can, and has now gone back again to the Anglican fold, on John 
Henry Newman’s recent reprint of his “ Essays,” which were writ- 
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ten before Newman became a Roman Catholic. These “ Essays ” 
are now republished, with annotations for the correction of errors, 
retractations after the manner of the great Augustine ; though re- 
tractations, it should not be forgotten, signifies not “ retractions,” 
but “reconsiderations.” Mr. Ffoulkes was driven back from Ro- 
manism by a study of the Greek controversies, and of the history of 
other so-called schismatical bodies. He still holds to his theory of 
priestly succession ; but with Pusey and his party considers that 
“ Catholic” comprehends the Greeks and Anglicans, not less than 
the Latins who acknowledge the primacy of the Pope. The 
Dublin Review, in its complimentary notice of Newman’s vol- 
ume, regrets that the essay on Lamennais, which reflects on the 
Pope’s temporal power, should be reprinted with so little correc- 
tion. It is a hard thing for a man like Newman to accommodate 
his thinking to ultramontane orthodoxy. He is a singular exam- 
ple of the power of a single idea or conviction to govern intellect 
and conscience. Starting with the fixed belief in a visbile, exter- 
nal, organized Church, he looks for a society answering to his 
ideal, and finds it in the Roman communion. Misgivings, difficul- 
ties, historical perplexities, suggestions of conscience and of taste, 
are counterbalanced and neutralized by this one notion of an exter- 
nal spiritual commonwealth. Yet it is hard for so intellectual a 
man to keep his reason in chains. There will be some point where 
symptoms of rebellion will appear. 

The same number of the Contemporary Review contains an 
Article by Mr. John Hunt on Rationalism and Ritualism in the 
English Church. Mr. Hunt has published an excellent book on 
the “History of Religious Thought in England,” the second vol- 
ume of which has just appeared. He knows well the history of 
Anglican theology, and, among other valuable services, incidentally 
exposes the false readings of that history which have been put 
forth by the Puseyite school. There are no more disingenuous 
perversions of theological history than the attempts of Pusey, 
Newman, and others, to interpret the fathers of the English 
Church into a conformity with “ Anglo-Catholic ” themes. 





Speaking of the Roman Catholics, we are reminded of a matter 
on which we sought for light in the last number of the New 
Encianper (Jan., 1872). We there compared the Creed, in the 
Récit Pune Sceur, with the same as translated and published by 
the Catholic Publication Society in New York. The original 
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creed has been interpolated aud mutilated in an astonishing manner, 
Who is responsible for this altering of a document signed and 
attested? We have had no response to our inquiry. We shall 
be obliged to reiterate it until some response is given. We make 
no charges. There are dishonest Protestants as well as dishonest 
Roman Catholics. It is no pleasure to find dishonesty anywhere. 
But here is a religious publishing house which puts forth a trans- 
lation differing essentially from the original. Large additions are 
made in a particular theological direction. Wilful changes of 
this nature in a business paper would send the author of them to 
the penitentiary. We repeat the inquiry, How are the great dis- 
crépancies between the creed of a Roman Catholic lady as written 
by herself and as printed by the Catholic Publication Society to 
be explained ? 





The withdrawal of the Rev. George H. Hepworth from the 
denomination of Liberal Christians has attracted more attention 
from other religious bodies and from the public in general than 
similar events usually occasion. It is not a very unusual occur- 
rence for a so-called orthodox clergyman to go over to the Liberal 
ranks, It less frequently happens that a Liberal clergyman comes 
into the fellowship of the orthodox—perhaps, because the number 
which he leaves behind is relatively small. But the seceder is 
usually allowed quietly to follow his convictions, and is dismissed 
with no very violent demonstrations of disrespect. Mr. Hepworth 
has not been so fortunate as to escape a little rather rough hand- 
ling from some members of his own former communion. Some 
things have been said of him which, whether true or false, might 
better have been left unspoken under the circumstances, at least 
by those who uttered them; and which those who uttered them 
undoubtedly regret by this time more sensibly than their best 
friends could do for them. 

That his associates should have been disturbed by his departure 
from the Liberal body is nut in the least surprising. He had been 
a popular clergyman, and a clergyman for the people—one of the 
few of his denomination who were conspicuous for success among 
common men. He had been conspicuous in Boston not only as 4 
drawing preacher, but as bent on raising up others like himself 
who should carry the simple, Liberal gospel to the consciences and 
hearts of plain every-day men and women, and fire their souls 
with a fervent zeal for the spiritual life to promote which this go 
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pel has long been said to be eminently fitted. When a conspicu- 
ous and costly church in New York needed a popular preacher, Mr. 
Hepworth was transferred to that city of all faiths, to exercise his 
special function in fulfilling the sign for which Liberal Christianity 
has so long waited to see fulfilled—* To the poor the gospel is 
preached.” He tried the experiment, and with what results? 
According to his own testimony, he had found that so far as the 
truths which he bas preached have been commended to the hearts 
of his hearers, they have been most nearly like those which Evan- 
gelical Christians believe and preach; and that so far as he has 
sought to kindle his own soul tothe fervor and zeal which should 
give him power with men, Christ had more and more completely 
filled the field of his mental vision, till he was at last constrained 
to confess him, in the words of a disciple of old— My Lord and 
my God!” 

So far as the testimony of Mr. Hepworth’s experience of the 
Liberal doctrines in his own soul and in his preaching is concerned, 
this testimony is worth no more and no less than Mr. Hepworth’s 
competency to judge and honesty to assert, may make it to be. If 
he is as weak and vacillating, as excitable and ambitious, as his 
quondam friends now assert that he always has been, his testimony 
is worth less than it otherwise would be. We do not wonder that 
these friends are especially sensitive that it should have been so 
emphatically pronounced, and by a man who at least has the ear 
of the public, if he does not deserve their confidence. For this 
testimony touches a point upon which Liberal Christians have 
always been the most positive, and in respect to which they have 
searcely admitted a denial—that their more rational views of man’s 
needs, and what the gospel can do for them, need only to be tried 
by any man to be commended to his confidence; and that the 
reason why the orthodox reject them, is because they cannot 
deliver themselves from the films of prejudice and the fears of 
tradition, But Mr. Hepworth says: “I was born, cradled, and 
bred amid the influences of Unitarianism. I drew its peculiarities 
in with my mother’s milk; and every tendency in my early life 
tan in that direction.” He asserts “that with one painful effort he 
tears himself up by the roots,” and yet that he is constrained to do 
this by the failure of Liberal Christianity to satisfy his spiritual 
wants. We know the Protestant sometimes says this when he 
becomes a Roman Catholic, and the non-Ritualist when he pro- 
claims that he has discovered the Church; but neither proclaim, 
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with Mr. Hepworth, that what he has been seeking for is the Christ 
for which his soul has longed, not knowing what it was longing 
for. When the Protestant becomes a Romanist, or the non- 
Ritualist becomes an intense Churchman, those whom he leayes 
can give as a reason, that he is not satisfied with the simpler gospel 
of Christ, because there is in the evil heart of unbelief a powerful 
bias to forsake Christ; but when a man like Mr. Hepworth goes 
from the Liberal scheme to the Evangelical, the Liberal friends 
whom he leaves cannot, on their theory of man’s wickedness or 
his wants, very easily explain the process. It is almost by a logi- 
cal necessity that they are forced to explain it on the orthodox 
theory, and to say that he could not leave their fellowship and 
demand another Christ than they themselves allow, unless he is a 
bad or a weak man. 

We express no opinion at all upon the wisdom or unwisdom 
of Mr. Hepworth’s conduct in respect to the Unitarian body. 
Holding the views which we do in regard to the person and 
work of Christ, we welcome to our fellowship any man who 
accepts these views. We are, however, especially gratified that 
Mr. Hepworth has discovered that it is not to the dogma as a 
scholastic statement, or to the words of a creed as words, that 
many of the so-called orthodox attach any special importance; 
but it is because the dogma and creed which they accept set 
forth in the language of reflection and of science man in the guilt 
and wants of which he is conscious, and the loving Christ in the 
help and deliverance which he offers, All men who hold right 
practical views of the Gospel are true believers we doubt not, 
whether their creed is long or short, whether it is definite or 
vague; and to all such we extend our most cordial Christian 
sympathy, as “holding the mystery of faith in a pure conscience.” 
When the creed or dogma is exalted above the practical truths 
and the personal forces which it symbolizes, then it becomes an 
empty idol. Those Unitarians who agree with us in these opin 
ions, will not find it difficult to understand why it does not strike 
us as very courteous on their part to assume that no man can 
accept the doctrine of the Trinity or the Incarnation, and yet have 
any claim to the name of a truly Rational or Liberal Christian. 

The habitually or almost habitually supercilious tone in which 
many Unitarians speak of these doctrines as entirely beneath the 
consideration of any man who respects his own intellect, indicates 
a narrow judgment of the mysteries of existence, as well as a lim- 
ited acquaintance with the history of human speculation. 
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Articte [X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


PHiLOSOPHICAL, 


Uszrwee’s History or Pamosorny.*—-The publishing house of 
Seribner have embarked in an enterprise which deserves the sup- 
port of all lovers of learning, and especially of all students of 
theology and metaphysics. It is proposed to issue a series of 
works which shall serve as manuals, thorough and learned, with- 
out being too copious, upon all departments of these sciences. 
The ability, erudition, and the judicious and catholic spirit, as well 
as the literary experience, of Drs. Smith and Schaff, the superin- 
tending editors, augur well for the success of the undertaking. 
The great fault of Clark’s Theological Library, the well known 
Edinburgh series, is the faulty character of so many of the trans- 
lations, The editors of the projected American Library will guard 
against this evil. Their first publication, the first of the two vol- 
umes of Uberweg’s History of Philosophy, a handsome book of 
487 pages, has made its appearance, a comely and welcome herald 
of the volumes that are to follow. Uberweg is in some respects a 
model manual. It is not too long, nor is it too short. A differ- 
ence of type separates the more from the less important state- 
ments, the principles from the elucidations, But the feature that 
will first attract the eye of the experienced student is the bibliog- 
raphy, a characteristic of capital value and importance. Almost 
every earnest student loses much time in ferreting out the sources 
of knowledge, in ascertaining what they are. The lists of books 
in Uberweg are singularly full and exact, and the brief criticisms 
upon them are quite serviceable. The present volume carries the 
subject through the middle ages. In the volume that is to follow, 
President Porter will add notes upon English and American phi- 
losophy. Parishes and individuals who are inquiring for the right 
works to add to the minister’s library, cannot do better than to 
subscribe for this series. 





* Theological and Philosophical Library; a series of text-books, original and 
translated, for Colleges and Theological Seminaries. Edited by Henry B. Smrra, 
D.D., and Pawie Scuarr, D.D., Professors in the Union Theol. Seminary, New 
York. Vols. I and IL. Uberweg’s History of Philosophy [translated by Geo. 
8. Morris, A.M., with additions by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D.], &c., &. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. 
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Tare “On Inreciicence ”* introduces the author as labor- 
ing in a somewhat new field of activity, yet not altogether new; 
for if we remember rightly he attracted public attention several 
years ago by a trenchant criticism on Monsieur Cousin and the 
Eclectic school. Even his art-criticisms suppose a philosophy of 
man that is pronounced and peculiar, and his very vigorous work 
on English literature is written in the spirit of a psychology that 
is, at least, well known to himself. He urges in his preface to the 
work before us that “history is applied to psychology, psychology 
applied to more complex cases. The historian notes and traces 
the total transformations presented by a particular human mole- 
cule or group of human molecules, and to explain these transfor- 
mations writes the psychology of the molecule or group, etc., ete. 
For fifteen years I have contributed to these special concrete psy- 
chologies ; I now attempt general and abstract psychology.” 

The particular type of “general psychology” which Taine 
represents in this volume, might be inferred from the phraseology 
of molecules which he adopts. We do not need to read many 
pages to discover that he is an ardent advocate of the associational 
psychology which is received by Alexander Bain and John Mill, 
and does not shrink from accepting its legitimate consequences. 
We use the term advocate advisedly, for the entire essay may 
justly be regarded as an eloquent argument for this special theory, 
rather than a candid enquiry concerning the acts and laws of the 
human spirit. Regarded as the argument of an ingenious and 
well furnished pleader, it is admirable for its skill, its affluence 
and effectiveness, It begins with a brilliant illustration ; it proceeds 
step by step, with steady, but unobserved progress, taking position 
after position, each looking towards the end, which, if it is not al- 
ways apparent to the reader, never escapes the eye of the author. 
At each new step forward, or turn in a new direction to either 
side, the author, with dexterous, perhaps with unconscious readi- 
ness, conceals the fact that a skillful substitution has been effected, 
or a quiet sophism has been allowed. There never fail, however, 
abundant examples or apt illustrations. After the discussion is 
finished and the argument is mastered, it would not be surprising 
if the unskilled or uninstructed reader should exclaim— 


“ How charming is divine philosophy! 
Not harsh or crabbed as dull fools suppose.” 


* On Intelligence. By H. Tatxx, D.C.L., Oxon. Translated from the French 
by T. D. Haye, and revised, with additions by the author. New York: Holt & 
Williams. 1871. 
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It would be a rude shock to such a reader to suggest that the 
system which his author so skillfully defines is substantially the 
same with the doctrines of Hume—* A sensation is a strong impres- 
sion, a recollection is a weaker impression, an imagination is an 
impression still weaker ;” and sensations, recollections, and imagi- 
nations are subjective tendencies, that attract or repel one another, 
according to molecular relations, and so account for all the varie- 
ties of psychological phenomena. The large support which these 
views are supposed to receive from the discoveries of physiology, 
is readily disposed of to the mind that reflects that a mind with 
intuitions and beliefs must be pre-supposed, in order that a science 
of physiology itself may be possible, or that analogies from physics 
and physiology may be transferred to the processes and combina- 
tions of the human spirit. These primary intuitions and beliefs, it 
would seem, cannot be explained by any molecular theory such as 
Taine adopts when he declares that: “ All that observation de- 
tects psychologically in the thinking being are, in addition to sen- 
sations, images of different kinds, primitive or consecutive, endued 
with certain tendencies and modified in their development by the 
concurrence or antagonism of other simultaneous or contiguous 
images,” 

While we reject as unsatisfactory the theory of the Intelligence 
which is maintained in this volume, we find the volume itself 
most abundant in its suggestions. The facts and illustrations are 
various and interesting, and they are set forth with the eloquence 
and spirit in which the author is surpassed by few living writers. 
The work is one which all students of psychology will find it neces- 
sary to read and desirable to possess. 


Mansev’s Merapuysics* is a reprint, with a few alterations, of 
the very comprehensive treatise under this title in the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, which is familiar to and greatly prized by all students 
of philosophy. For the general reader it is perhaps the best treatise 
in the language which aims to give a general outline of the topics 
and questions embraced under this title. It consists of an intro- 
duction, explaining the significance of the appellation and the 
principal topies which it covers. I. An outline of Psychology, in 
which the several divisions are briefly but concisely treated. IL 
Ontology, in which the questions appropriate to metaphysics pro- 


* Metaphysics ; or, the Philosophy of Consciousness Phenomenal and Real. By 
Hveu Lonavevinie Manset, B.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1871. 
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per are explained and discussed, the relations of the finite to the 
infinite are set forth, and the ground of our belief in the several 
kinds of reality are also explained. For the general reader and the 
advanced student, the treatise has some important advantages, 
and it may be recommended as a very convenient book of reference, 
The Kantian proclivities of the author are not concealed ; but they 
are not offensively obtruded, and do not especially interfere with 
the usefulness of the volume as a class or reference book, 


Proressor Bascom’s Lowety Lecrvrgs* treat of the following 
topics, viz: 1. Mind, the Seat and Source of Knowledge; 2. 
Primitive Ideas, 3. The Field of Physical Facts. 4. Resem- 
blance not the Sole Connection of Thought. 5. Matter: its Exis- 
tence and Nature. 6. Consciousness the Field of Mental Facts. 
7. Right the Law of Intellectual Life. 8. Liberty. 9. Life: Na- 
ture and Origin.—The Mind. 10. Interaction of Physical Forces 
and Spiritual Forces, 11. Primitive Religious Conceptions. 12. 
Classification of Knowledge; Form of Development. 

These topics will. readily be recognized as fundamental to 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion, and they are all treated by the 
author with his usual energy and comprehensiveness. Though 
he has expressed his views in respect to some of them in his Prin- 
ciples of Psychology, he has broken new ground in the present 
volume, so far at least as to discuss these topics in new relations, 
and from points of view before unoccupied by himself. Upon 
some questions we should dissent from the views which he pro- 
pounds; but we commend the volume most warmly as an impor- 
tant contribution to fundamental Philosophy in its two-fold appli- 
cation to Science and Religion. 


Jowett’s Transiation oF Priato.t—Prof. Jowett’s long ex- 
pected translation of Plato follows not long after Mr. Grote’s 
elaborate and voluminous paraphrase of the Platonic Dialogues, 
which, with the dissertations appended, fills about as much space 
as would a full version of the works which are thus minutely anal- 
yzed. No English scholar has surpassed Grote in the judicial 





* Science, Philosophy, and Religion. Lectures delivered before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston. By Jonn Bascom, Prof. in Williams College, etc., etc. New York: 
G. P. Putman & Sons. 1872. 

+ The Dialogues of Plato, translated into English, with Analyses and Introduc- 
tions. By B. Jowert, M.A., Master of Baliol College, Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. 4 vols. 
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fairness with which he weighs evidence and presents a verdict, or 
in the impartiality of his representation of another’s views. Few 
have equaled him in breadth and exactness of erudition, on all 
matters pertaining to Greek history and literature. But Mr. Grote 
was not a Platonist. In the cast of his mind, in his philosophical 
predilections, he belongs to the opposite school of thought. He 
was one of the earliest of the distinguished advocates of positivism 
in England. Hence although Plato finds in him a just and candid, 
he does not find in him a sympathetic or applauding, critic. Mr. 
Jowett is more Platonic in his own philosophical convictions. 
His reputation as a philologist authorizes the presumption that he 
has correctly rendered his author. It is plain to all that he has 
translated the original into lucid, forcible, unaffected English. 
Taylor, the old translator of Plato, was so great an admirer of the 
ancient philosophy that he made it his religion; but his knowl- 
edge of the Greek language was insufficient. The translations in 
Bohn’s Library are unequal, being made by different hands; and 
some of them are detestable, so far as their English style is con- 
cerned, In many cases where they are not incorrect, they are as 
clumsy as the first attempts of a dull schoolboy upon the classical 
authors. It is refreshing, therefore, to meet the immortal philos- 
opher in so comely an English dress;—the philosopher who has 
done more to stimulate the most gifted and spiritual minds than 
any other uninspired author; who has been the bridge over 
which so many thinkers, from Augustine to Neander, have passed 
into the kingdom of God. We observe that Mr. Jowett stands 
mid-way between Mr. Grote and the skeptical school of German 
critics, on the point of the genuineness of disputed dialogues. 
He does not go so far in believing, on the testimony of the an- 
cients, as Grote, nor so far in the opposite direction as Schaar- 
schmidt. 


Dr. Martyn Patnx’s Puysto.ocy or Tue Sout anp Instincr* 
is the third and greatly enlarged edition of his physiological trea- 
tise on the Soul and Instinct (1848). The additions are largely 
physiological, and bring down to the present time the results of the 
author’s own reading, which seems to have been liberal and pains- 





* Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, as distinguished from Materinlism. With 
Supplementary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication of the Nurratives of 
Creation and the Flood. By Martyn Pate, A.M., M.D.,LL.D., ete. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1872. 
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taking in most of the works accessible in the English language. 
From these writers he makes abundant and extended quotations, 
and he subjects their doctrines to a rigid but not unfair criticism, 
While we agree with the author in most of these criticisms and in 
the positions which he adopts, we do not sympathize altogether 
with the decidedly polemical spirit with which he inveighs against 
the materialistic theories. The volume is, however, very valuable 
as containing a tolerably complete collection of modern physiolog- 
ical theories on these subjects, with many acute and earnest pro- 
tests against them. As a book of reference it will claim for itself 
a place in all libraries. 

The “supplementary demonstrations,” etc., in the Appendix, 
are regarded by the author with a fond and fervent interest, which 
seem to us entirely misplaced. The attempt to account for all the 
changes in the crust of the earth by a single catastrophe like the 
Noachian deluge, seems to us so utterly preposterous as to be 
unworthy of serious criticism. We can only regret that a physi- 
ologist of such industry and ability, and a Christian philosopher 
of such devout purposes, should imagine that he has the knowl- 
edge or insight which qualify him to succeed in so hopeless an 
enterprise. 


Mr. C. G, Davin’s Postrivist Primer* is dedicated “to the only 
Supreme Being man can ever know, the Great but imperfect God, 
Humanity, in whose image all other Gods were made, and for 
whose service all other Gods exist and to whom all the children of 
men owe labor, love, and worship.” It is a little volume of 141 
pages, in a series of fourteen conversations, and exhibits with great 
clearness and without reserve the principal doctrines of the 
Positivist, Faith, with a conciseness and point which are de 
cidedly refreshing by contrast with the dreary sand-wastes of 
Comte’s expanse of dogmatism and dullness, Those who are not 
repelled by the bald and inane blasphemy of the dedication may 
find much instruction in brief compass concerning the practical 
teachings of this much noised system, of which we are not forced 
to deny that it contains some instruction, in order to be justified in 
asserting that some of the noise which it makes is owing to the 
rattle of dry dogmas in the empty heads of many of its adherents. 








* A Positivist Primer : Being a Series of Familiar Conversations on the Religion 
of Humanity. By C.G. Davip. New York: David, Wesley & Co. 1871. 
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To read “Tue Inrintre anv THE Frnirr,”* by the excellent 
Theophilus Parsons, after attempting to read the Positivist Primer, 
is to pass from an arid sand-waste to a green and quiet valley by 
the side of a rippling stream. The style is lucid, the sentiments 
are elevated, the thought is weighty, and yet falling as quietly, 
noiselessly as snowflakes. The very slight tincture of Sweden- 
borgian doctrine and the exaggerated estimate of the claims of 
Swedenborg as a discerner and revealer of spiritual truth, do not 
greatly detract from the value of the greater portion of the 
contents of this volume, nor do they weaken our recommendation 
of it to all those who are attracted by thoughtful and meditative 
essays on themes of Christian philosophy. 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL, 


Hopeer’s Sysrematic TueoLtocyt (Vol. II.)—The second vol- 
ume of Dr. Hodge covers the topics of Anthropology and Soteri- 
ology. We have already referred to the learning, perspicuity, and 
ability of his discussions, in this volume he enters on a field 
where he has often appeared before as a polemic; but, wisely, as 
we judge, he abstains from special controversy with Dr. Taylor 
and his other former antagonists. Dr. Hodge’s system is that 
form of Calvinism which founds the whole doctrine of human sin 
and condemnation on an alleged covenant of the Creator with 
Adam, who represents vicariously the human race. It is not the 
Augustinian conception, but the subsequent Federal theory that 
was devised in the seventeenth century. Dr. Hodge, in our judg- 
ment, fails to represent correctly the historical aspects of this doc- 
trine of original sin. All that he says of Placeus, Rivetus, and 
“Mediate Imputation,” needs revision and essential qualification, 
in order to conform it to historical fact. What a precarious foun- 
dation for Christian theology, for the great doctrines of sin and 
redemption, to rest upon, is this theory of a covenant! It is not 
surprising that Dr. Hodge should expend so much time in confut- 
ing Darwin, Huxley, and other physicists, when Adam is compel- 
led to bear such a tremendous weight on his shoulders,—a weight 
compared with which the burden sustained by Atlas is a feather. 


* The Infinite and the Finite. By Turopnius Parsons. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1872. 
+ Systematic Theology. By Cuartes Hone, D.D., Professor in the Theological 
—? Princeton, New Jersey. Vol. I]. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
2. 
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The Augustinian doctrine is free from several unanswerable objec- 
tions which lie against the nominalistic, representative hypothe- 
sis, which is presented in the volume before us. This hypothesis 
involves the proposition—which no euphemisms can veil—that the 
siafulness of all mankind, after the first man, is inflicted upon 
them as the penalty of an act in which they took no real part. It 
is something not less inevitable than their existence, something 
which involves the desert of eternal death, yet something which 
they had no agency in bringing upon themselves. But we do not 
design in this place to revive an cld controversy. Although we 
are not able to accept the Federal explication of original sin, as 
that is propounded in this volume, we can accord with a great por- 
tion of its contents. It is a signal merit of the work that it states 
and considers the various hypotheses which have been proposed 
for the solution of theological problems. For example, on the 
Person of Christ, the views of Liebner, Gess, and other recent 
writers, are subjected to a full examination. It is not necessary 
to agree in opinion with the author in all points, in order to 
receive benefit from his elaborate discussions. He is always dis- 
tinct, always outspoken and sincere. 


Manntne’s Harr Trurus ann Tae Truta.*—The title of this 
volume is itself a sign and proof of the altered spirit of Apologet- 
ics. Unmitigated condemnation, unqualified denunciation, gives 
way to the attempt to find in the adversary some part of truth, 
some honorable motive, a partial and imperfectly defined concep- 
tion. The effort is to lift him out of his error, rather than to 
beat him down. Dr. Manning, who is one of the ministers who 
find time, in the midst of assiduous parish work, to prosecute phi- 
losophical studies, has well carried out the idea suggested by his 
title. Pantheism and Positivism, the two poles of unbelief, are 
analyzed and their defects are set forth, in comparison with the 
full and rounded doctrine of Christianity. The parts of the vol- 
ume which deal with Spinoza and Mr. Emerson have struck us 
as being especially valuable; but the whole work is worthy of 
high commendation. 





* Half Truths and the Truth. Lectures on the origin and development of pre- 
vailiny forms of unbelief, considered in relation to the nature and claims of the 
Christian System. By J. M. Manxino, D.D., Pastor of the Old South Church, 
Boston. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1872. 
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Mopern Scepricism.*—The Christian Evidence Society was es- 
tablished in England, in 1870, for the purpose of meeting, in fair 
argument, the current scepticism. Both churchmen and non-con- 
formists are active in it. Its methods thus far have been three: 
lectures addressed to the educated; the formation of classes for 
the instruction of those in the lower grades of society, to save 
them from infidelity; the circulation of tracts, and the offer of 
prizes to those willing that their private study be tested by com- 
petitive examination. 

This volume contains the first course of lectures, delivered by 
dignitaries of the Church of England, Oxford professors, and non- 
conformist clergymen. The subjects were assigned to the lect- 
urers, in order to give unity to the series. The three first are 
introductory and treat of difficulties in the sphere of Natural Re- 
ligion ; the subjects are: Design in Nature; Pantheism; Positiv- 
ism. The next two deal with the supposed conflict between 
science and the Scriptures ; the subjects are: Science and Revela- 
tion; The Nature and value of the Miraculous Testimony to 
Christianity. The next five treat directly of the Holy Scriptures ; 
the subjects are: The Gradual Development of Revelation—a title 
which the lecturer very properly rejects, and treats simply the 
fact that revelation has been gradual; The Alleged Historical 
Difficulties of the Old and New Testaments, and the Light thrown 
on them by Modern Discoveries; Mythical Theories of Christi- 
anity ; The Evidential Value of St. Paul’s Epistles ; Christ’s Teach- 
ing and Influence on the World. The closing lecture is on the 
Completeness and Adequacy of the Evidences of Christianity. 

While a unity is thus attained, the difficulties inherent in the 
treatment of such subjects, in a series of lectures by different per- 
sons, are apparent. The limits of the lecture, and the exigencies 
of popular address, are adverse to a thorough and scholarly dis- 
cussion. Some of these lectures lack conciseness and terseness of 
style and vigor, incisiveness, and suggestiveness of thought. The 
work as a whole is, however, well adapted to its design to coun- 
teract the arguments and expose the errors, sophistries, and hasty 
generalizations of current scepticism. The most valuable lecture 
is that of Prof. Rawlinson on the alleged historical difficulties, in 
which, with great clearness and conciseness, he notes every histori- 
cal difficulty alleged against the Bible, which he thinks of any 





* Modern Scepticism. A Course of Lectures delivered at the request of the Chris- 
tian Evidence Society. New York; A. D. ¥. Randolph & Co. 1871. pp. 544. 
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importance, and answers each in the light of the most recent his- 
torical criticism and investigation. It would be an excellent tract 
for general circulation. 








Tue Bremen Lecrures.*—These lectures were delivered in 
Bremen early in 1869, before large assemblies, They are designed 
as popular vindications of Christianity against existing scepticism, 
The particular occasion was the bold and undisguised tendency 
inimical to the fundamental doctrines and facts of Biblical Chris- 
tianity, represented and propagated by servants of the Church in 
Bremen, The lectures are as follows: “The Biblical account of 
the Creation, and Natural Science,” by Prof. Zickler; “ Reason, 
Conscience, and Revelation,” by Pastor Cremer ; “ Miracles,” by 
Pastor Fuchs ; “The Person of Jesus Christ,” by Prof. Luthardt; 
“ The Resurrection of Christ as a Soteriological Fact,” by Rey. Dr. 
Uhlhorn; “The Scriptural Doctrine of Atonement,” by Prof. 
Gess; The Authenticity of our Gospels,” by Prof. Tischendorf; 
“The Idea of the Kingdom of God as perfected, and its signifi- 
cance for historical Christianity,” by Prof. Lange; “ Christianity 
and Culture,” by Pastor Disselhoff. 

These lectures evince great ability. Several of them are rich in 
quickening and suggestive thought, and all of them are valuable. 
Prof. Lange, however, presents his thoughts so abstractly and in 
so difficult a style, that his lecture could hardly pass for a “ popu- 
lar lecture” on this side of the Atlantic. The other lectures are 
easy to be read, The translator has been successful for the most 
part in giving easy and perspicuous English. 



























Tae Duke or Somerset’s Curist1an TuEoLocy aNnp MopERN 
Scerricismt does not conclusively show that he is not an able 
statesman, and in regard to many subjects a well informed man; 
but it conclusively proves that he is not well informed in respect 
either to Christian Theology or Modern Scepticism, or else that he 
wrote this book at odd hours very early after dinner. No man will 
be much the wiser for reading this book, in respect to the topics 
of which it professes to treat, and no wise man will be greatly in- 









* The Bremen Lectures, on fundamental, living, religious questions. By various 
eminent European divines. Translated from the original German by Rev. D, 
HeaGue. With an Introduction by Prof. Atvan Hovey, D.D. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1871. pp. 308. 

+ Christian Theology and Modern Scepticism. By the Duke or Somerset, K. G. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1872. 
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fluenced by it. The man whom it brings to a more decided unbe- 
lief will have already brought to the reading of it a sufficient share 
of unbelief and credulity to show that he is beyond the reach of 
sound or earnest criticism and argument. There is nothing about 
the book that gives it any significance except that it purports to 
have been written by a duke. 


Tue Vatican Councit.*——Mr. Bacon has done much more than 
republish in English the noted speech of Archbishop Kenrick, in 
the Vatican Council, against the infallibility dogma. He has con- 
nected with it other valuable documents which explain the prepa- 
rations, doings, and consequences of the Council, and he has added 
acute and valuable remarks of his own; so that this little volume 
comprises an interesting and faithful description of one of the 
important events of the day. Although Father Gratry, who 
wrote so earnestly and even vehemently against the obnoxious 
dogma before it was proclaimed, and on the heterodoxy of Pope 
Honorius, has given in his adhesion, Hyacinthe, the eloquent 
preacher, remains firm, and so does Dollinger, the principal Cath- 
olic theologian of Germany. Hefele, now a bishop, the autho. of 
the learned History of Councils, had committed himself to the 
theory that the concurrence of Pope and Council assures infalli- 
bility, and, with many others who had taken the same position, 
has acquiesced in the new definition. Déllinger denies the valid- 
ity of the declaration of the Council, on the ground that the 
rights of the minority were violated, and that where a considera- 
ble minority exists, the proposition for a dogmatic decree must be 
dropped. Unanimity, or substantial unanimity, is requisite for a 
doctrinal definition. Déollinger describes impressively the enor- 
mous implications of the dogma of infallibility. It makes the 
Pope the keeper of the consciences of all men. The unrepealed 
assertions of Innocent III and Boniface VIII, on the subjection of 
rulers to priests and to the Pope, their head, are clothed with an 
authority which on any convenient occasion may be practically 
aflirmed. We may observe that Archbishop Kenrick’s speech 
contains honorable concessions to historical truth and to the 
demands of a just and candid criticism. For example, he gives 
up the usual Roman Catholic interpretation of the passage in Ire- 
nweus relative to the preéminence of the Roman Church. 


* An Inside View of the Vatican Council, in the speech of the most Reverend 
Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis. Edited by Leonarp Wooisey Bacon, with 
notes and additional documents. American Tract Soc. 1872. 
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Lanoe’s Lire or Taz Lorp Jesus Curist.*—The Philadelphia 
publishers have done a good service in giving to the public the en- 
tire English edition of this work in a more portable compass and 
at little more than half the price, It is, in fact, an English book, 
bearing an American publisher’s imprint. 

Lange’s Life of Christ is one of the most complete and elaborate 
that has been written. It is composed after the true German 
method of dealing with every related question. Before reaching 
the life, two hundred and fifty pages are devoted to discussions of 
the Fundamental Ideas of the Gospel History, the more General 
Reeords of the Life of the Lord Jesus, the Historic Records, Criti- 
icism of the Testimonies, the Authenticity of the Four Gospels, 
the Origin of the Four Gospels, the Relation of the Four Gospels 
to the Gospel History, and other topics, including the Relations of 
Time and Place among which Christ appeared, and the Scene of 
his Life, the Promised Land. Everything proceeds on this long- 
and-broad scale. Scarcely a related topic of history, interpreta- 
tion, theology, or criticism, passes unnoticed. In particular, the 
author endeavors fully and fairly to refute the negative criticism 
of Germany, in the phases it had assumed at the time of writing, 
and to establish the truth and consistency of the gospel history. 

Though some years have elapsed since the composition of this 
work, the main forms of assault were nearly as well defined then 
as now; and nothing has appeared which would supersede or sub- 
stantially invalidate its discussions. Strauss has indeed changed his 
base. Some additional efforts have been made to impeach the au- 
thenticity of the gospels ; counter-balanced, however, by additional 
defences and means of defence. The criticism of the text has made 
some progress, but still lacks settlement. These and some other 
kindred facts do not detract from the value of this as a learned, 
able, and elaborate treatise on a great theme. If it lacks sprightli- 
ness, it avoids the danger of sacrificing a fact to an epigram or 4 
rhetorical flourish. It makes upon the reader the steady impres- 
sion of a fair-minded writer, fully discerning the strength of his 
position, and maintaining it by honest methods. The style is for 
the most part heavy—after the German type—though occasionally, 
as in the narrative of the anointing and the scenes following the 





* The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ: a complete examination of the origin, con- 
tents, and connection of the gospels. By J. P. Lanz, D.D. Translated and edi- 
ted, with notes, by Rev. Marcus Dops, A.M. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 


4 vols. 8vo, pp. 644, 604, 612, 502. 
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resurrection, rising into life and vigor. The discussions would 
bear compression and sharpness of statement; but they are full 
and thoughtful. They introduce the English reader to a mode of 
viewing many of the topics to which he is unaccustomed, and to 
which, though the writer is thoroughly reverent in manner and 
evangelical in spirit, he will sometimes fail to give assent. Lange’s 
conception of the “fulfillment” of an Old Testament quotation, 
though in advance of that which Barnes and others drew from 
Kuinoel and Tittmann, is looser than that of Ellicott or Lee. His 
theory of miracles will seem, perhaps, the most defective portion 
of the work,—an undue desire to attribute to Christ’s humanity 
what properly belongs to his Divinity. Thus, the reference of his 
walking on the water to “his pure vital courage in the water con- 
nected with the vital feeling of his organism which is the crown 
of all other organisms”; and the still more startling explanation 
of the miracle at Cana, according to which “the drink they quaft 
in this state of mind, being blessed to them by the presence of 
Christ, is te their taste the choicest wine.” Even the raising of 
the dead receives a quasi-explanation of the process. These things 
indicate too distinctly the atmosphere around him. 

On the other hand, there are many unusual interpretations 
which it is well for us to contemplate. Thus among the theories 
concerning the mode of the Temptation, not the least ingenious is 
found here: that the Tempter, Satan, approached him by the 
agency of the deputation sent by the hierarchy to John (John i, 
28, 29), whose return from the Jordan coincided with Christ’s re- 
turn from the wilderness ; that these men, being put on the track of 
the Messiah by John, make their way to his presence in all the 
eagerness of Messianic expectations, urge him to begin by trans- 
forming the wilderness and the world into a scene of creature com- 
fort by his magic power, instead of that transformation of the 
world which lay within the scope of his ministry; to cast him- 
self down from the pinnacle of the temple, in the sense of en- 
trusting himself and his cause to the priesthood, as the embodi- 
ment of their false notions of the Messiah, and so ride on to vic- 
tory; and finally to lend himself to a grand hierarchical plan 
for the conquest of the world. We do not mention this to com- 
mend or to condemn, but to show the thoughtful character of the 
book. There are many points to which we would gladly call 
attention, or on which we might offer criticism, were it within the 
compass of this notice. The work is comprehensive, learned, and 
'mportant,—a valuable addition to the student’s Biblical apparatus. 

VOL. XXXI. 25 
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Pressensh’s Lire or Curist.*—M. de Pressensé has eliminated 
from his able and learned “ Life of Jesus,” one of the best of the 
modern works on this subject, all the scientific and purely contro- 
versial matter, and has thus made a brief, clear, interesting 
biography of the Saviour, in a form adapted to the generality of non- 
theological readers. 


Tue Trarnine or THE TwELve.t —The idea of this work, which 
is fairly described in the title, we do not remember to have seen 
elsewhere made the subject of a separate treatise, while it has the 
suggestive interest that merits so full a treatment. From the 
materials furnished in the Gospels, the writer would show how the 
Saviour dealt with his chosen attendants, during his brief ministry, 
so as to fit them for the service they were to render after his 
departure. And this design he has executed most judiciously and 
pleasantly. There are thirty one chapters in the course, from the 
“ Beginnings,” when some of the apostles were called, to the 
“ Waiting,” where they all expected the “ power from on high.” 
The chapters are really lectures suitable for delivery in respect 
to length, occupying no more time than should be given at once 
either to a sermon or to devotional and instructive reading, and 
being prepared from the author’s addresses to his own congrega- 
tion. The Scriptures in view are expounded with care in the light 
of recent criticism, and thoughtfully and candidly applied for the 
purpose in hand. The writer thinks for himself without affect- 
ing originality, and treats of familiar passages so as to give them 
fresh significance and interest, avoiding pedantry and excess of 
subtlety, showing moreover a devout spirit, and proposing practi- 
cal benefit. Hence the book may be cordially recommended both 
to ministers and laymen. The style is clear and pleasing. We 
notice the Scotttcism “ thereanent” (p. 444), and what we ascribe 
to the same provincial use, the word “take” for draught or haul of 
fishes (p. 15), and also a supposed Americanism, “their midst” 


(p. 342). 


* Jesus Christ; his Life and Work. By E. De Pressensé, D.D. Translated by 
Annie Harwood. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 

+ The Training of the Twelve, or Passages out of the Gospels, exhibiting the 
Twelve Disciples of Jesus under discipline for the Apostleship. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER BaLMain Bruce, Broughty Ferry. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 
George street. 1871. 12mo, pp. 548. C. Scribner & Co., New York. 
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Park Srreer Putprr.*—Some little time since a favorable 
notice was given in this Review of Mr. Murray’s “ Music Hall 
Sermons”; we are glad to receive a second volume from the same 
source, and recognize in it the same characteristics, with a 
decided improvement in tone and a modification of some outstand- 
ing faults. There is more of the practical element shown in this 
second series of discourses than in the first. The hand is steadier, 
the aim is clearer, the style is more simple and direct. The 
preacher has gone fairly to work in his field, and smaller things 
engage his attention less. The eloquence is less young-mannish, 
less irregular and wild, while the real vigor remains, There are 
fewer “purple-patches” and more passages of sustained power. 
In the sermons on “ Divine Justice” and “The Judicial Element 
in Human Nature and Practice,” no fault can be found with the 
earnest seriousness with which such a truth is treated, while there 
is much independence and originality in the method of discussion ; 
and it is to Mr. Murray’s credit, that with every temptation to 
swerve from the 0}. moorings, and to shoot off into the side-cur- 
rents of more attract: e doctrine, he keeps steadily to the old truth, 
however humbling to human nature and painful to a corrupted 
nature. There is too, no doubt, where Mr. Murray places the 
central truth, the all-impelling principle of his Christianity, to him 
who reads the last sermon in the book entitled “ Love the Source 
of Obedience.” 

“Now, when Christ, the greatest and wisest of all teachers, 
came, He understood this. He knew the use of passion, for it was 
His own child. He created man with it. He knew, too, its po- 
tency; for when man was begotten, He supplied it to him in due 
measure and force. When He began to teach, He claimed His child. 
He did not go to the conscience, and say, ‘ convict ;’ He did not go 
to the reverential faculty, and say, ‘adore;’ He did not go to the 
reason, and say, ‘argue, speculate.’ No: he did not go to these 
weaker, these outlying, these marginal forces: He went straight 
and at once to the great central force in nature,—to that engine- 
like power in man, which has power not merely to propel itself, 
but to start all the long train of faculties that are behind it, and 
dependent upon it, into motion. He went directly to this, I say, 
and said, ‘Love.’ In all His teachings He never forgot this. It 
runs through all His words and acts, clinging to them, and making 





* Park Street Pulpit: Sermons preached by WittiaM H. H. Murray. Boston: 
James R. Osgood and Company. 1871. 
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itself prominent, as a minor chord in music makes itself heard 
amid the rush of contending sounds by its clear quietness, and, 
when the crash of the chorus has ceased, still clings to the atmos- 
phere, as if unwilling to leave it; and you feel that that clear, 
quiet strain has dominated by its very sweetness over all the 
other parts” (p. 360). 

We notice the same bold imagery and word-painting that are 
noticeable in the other works of this young preacher coming up 
out of the wilderness to preach repentance to the city. He lives 
in close intimacy with nature. He has been soaked by her rains 
and browned by her suns. He has evidently seen a hurricane— 
a seventy-five-mile-wind-storm—that tears up the roots and rocks, 
He is used to broad horizons, not limited to patches of blue 
seen between brick walls only large enough to make a pair of 
Dutchman’s breeches. There is a fresh tone in his illustrations 
that have not the least musty atmosphere of books about them. 
But sometimes his prose runs into poetry, not of idea but style—a 
bad fault—as when he talks about “the white terror of underly- 
ing cliffs.” 

His style is, as a general rule, chaste, simple, moderate, and 
sometimes very compact in its precision of statement where it 
would be least anticipated, in points of doctrinal theology, as, for 
example, in the following sentence in the sermon on the “ Relation 
of Sanctification to the Will.” “ Abstractly considered, God, in his 
sovereignty, is absolute. There is no bound, no limitation to it. 
But, relatively considered, it is otherwise. God, as regards man, 
limits his sovereignty. He withholds it from its ultimate expres- 
sion. He puts bounds to its exercise. As it relates to man, I 
say, there is a sphere in which it works, and there is a point 
beyond which it does not go. He does not work irresistibly in us: 
for, were it so, none could ‘ resist’ him; which we know is possible. 
He does not carry his efficiency so far as to mar our authorship in 
our own acts; else would there be no virtue in our own obedience 
and no guilt in our transgression. When it is said, therefore, 
that ‘God worketh in us both to will and to do of his own good 
pleasure,’ it is meant that he gives us that strength, works in us 
those abilities, requisite to our willing and working. He pushes 
His ‘ working’ so far as to prepare us and assist us to will and to 
work. The fact fully stated, as I conceive, is this—that we can do 
nothing without God, and He will do nothing without us. We 
need His help; and He will do nothing without the concurrence of 
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our endeavors. He does not will for us; He does not act for us; 
we will and act for ourselves ” (p. 123). 

There is a racy use of old Saxon bordering on the homely, per- 
haps coarse, but in his strongest invective he does not grow bitter, 
sarcastic, unloving. He gives the opposer and the old Pharisee, 
with his sour visage and long robes, a headlong fall, that must 
make their bones ache, but he helps them up again with all kind- 
ness and puts salve on their wounds, not forgetting human brother- 
hood, not forgetting that even the mean man, and the vile man, 
has a soul that Christ loves, and that he should love. Mr. Mur- 
ray believes in preaching, and seems to be filled with the spirit and 
power of the truth he preaches. 

To compare him as a preacher with Henry Ward Beecher, as is 
sometimes done, is getting on rather too fast, and is slightly 
significant of Bostonian self-consciousness of impossible inferiority 
in any thing; but that, somewhat in the same line of preaching as 
Mr. Beecher’s, though without awakening suspicion of imitation, the 
young orator of “ Park Street Pulpit” is manifesting a remarkable 
degree of popular power and genuine eloquence, cannot be denied, 
We wish him all success, and an increasing influence and sway in 
a community whose ear he seems to have caught, and where his 
loyalty to Biblical truth, and his positive faith, cannot but be 
greatly serviceable. 

Carelessness sometimes in the use of inelegant words and phrases 
is a fault of Mr. Murray’s style. Such expressions as “ directly he 
was convicted,” p. 109; “ capable to advise,” p. 113; “ off of him,” 
p. 117; “Adam was ejected Eden,” p. 169; “ vast a remove,” p. 
170; “all hail to Christianity, who came,” p. 149; and the use of 
such common colloquialisms as “ well,” “I say,” and of words like 
“betterment,” “ contestant,” “ professor,” in the sense of a Church- 
member, these are inexcusable faults because so easily remedied. 

We would commend for beauty of style and thought the two 
sermons on “Death a Gain,” and the last of them for its exquisite 
conclusion; while, at the same time, these two sermons contain 
some of the most pronounced illustrations of an ambitious style of 
poetic and over-brilliant prose writing. 


Tuer Bisve a Miracie.*—This volume handles two general top- 
les, the supernatural origin of the Bible as indicated by its 
unapproachable excellence, and the infidel doctrine of the incredi- 


—_—— 





* The Bible a Miracle; or the Word of God its own witness: by DaviD MAEDILL. 
Philadelphia: Wm. S. Rentine. 
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bility of miracles, which is met by the proposition that the Bible 
itself is a production which can be explained only on the hypo- 
thesis of a miracle, or a miraculous origin. There are five parts or 
divisions in the book, viz: the literary excellence of the Bible, the 
theological excellence of the Bible, the moral excellence of the 
Bible, the political excellence of the Bible, and the modes of 
accounting for the origin of the Bible. Neither in the arrange- 
ment of the work, nor in its propositions and arguments, has the 
author slavishly followed previous writers on these old themes; 
but he has evinced a more than common originality in his treatment 
of them, both in the positive part of his discussion and in his neg- 
ative confutation of skeptical and infidel positions. There is a sin- 
cerity throughout, as if the author were writing from a full con- 
viction of the truth of his statements, There is, also, a commend- 
able vigor in the style, which in some other respects may be occa- 
sionally open to criticism. We meet in his pages, now and then, 
an instance of overstatement; but, on the whole, his work is a 
meritorious and useful one, and is adapted to the times, 


A Rationace or tae Cuvurcn’s Lrrurcic Worsurr.*—An ele- 
gant little volume, the first thirty pages (after the preface) filled 
with a sermon from 1 Cor. 14: 15, and the rest with notes in smal- 
ler type. The design is to foster reverent esteem for the Book of 
Common Prayer now used in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and guard against radical, factious, or hasty changes. A more 
Saxon title might have comported better with the subject. The 
sermon is considerate and in good temper, on the origin and 
nature of public Christian worship, as springing from the emotions 
and the unlerstanding, traced to the instincts of humanity and 
social life, and shaped and directed by revealed truth. We agree 
with the writer when he insists on the importance of Christian 
doctrine in true and acceptable worship, and alsg on such worship 
as being the highest form of the doctrine. He makes much ac- 
count also of the historic and organic quality of the forms of 
worship, holding that a true liturgy grows instead of being man- 
ufactured at once, and alleging the failures of various attempts to 
supplant received forms. There is a truth here, but it holds not 
of prescribed or written forms exclusively. All forms of worship 





* A Rationale of the Church's Liturgic Worship. By the Rev. Wiuuiam Rup- 
per, D.D., Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. Philade'phia; J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1871. 12mo, pp. 65. 
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recoil from sudden reckless innovations. In a Presbyterian con- 
gregation in Scotland, the English liturgy can no more be planted 
to-day and take root and thrive, than the usages of the Scotch 
Kirk in an Episcopal congregation in England. The writer 
admits that the most ancient liturgies (as he calls the forms used 
in the first ages) were not “any of them committed to writing” 
“ until the end of the second century” (p. 26). It does not appear 
how far they were fixed forms. Still less can they be traced, as he 
assumes, to apostolic authorship. Of course the author commends 
warmly the liturgy used in his communion ; but holding as he does 
that it may be properly changed from time to time (under 
“authority ”), he and others of his brethren would make their tes- 
timony worth more if they would openly acknowledge some of its 
imperfections and do what in them lies for its amendment. 


To read Dr. Barrou’s Rapicat Prosiems * is like walking be- 
neath an arcade of rainbows, or gazing on sky and earth when 
clad in the many colored lights which flash from a brilliant display 
of the weird Aurora. The eye is first stimulated and delighted. 
It passes alternately from rainbow or Aurora to the objects to 
which either lends its reflected coloring. Exclamations of wonder 
and surprise break from the lips of admiring lookers on—one call- 
ing to the other, “Lo here or Lo there! Wonderful, brilliant, 
beautifully entrancing.” But the eye is soon wearied by the 
excess of brilliancy, and the mind is confused and sated with the 
varied disturbing and stimulating colors. Here and there a famil- 
iar object stands forth in unwonted relief as a stray beam of pure 
white light falls out upon it from the magic spectrum. Not un- 
frequently an object that is homely and offensive is gilded and 
glorified with its aureole of many colors. Perhaps a splendid tree, 
a lofty precipice, a varied meadow, or a shorn lawn, is transfig- 
ured with celestial beauty. But the lights, though glorious and 
glorifying, are still unnatural, and the eye turns away from the 
scene, sated with the splendid vision, even before it is withdrawn 
from the gaze. Such is this brilliant volume when soberly esti- 
mated by the critic, who would be tolerant and sympathising 
even for moonshine, when its effects are glorious. It casts a splen- 
did and impressive light upon many truths that are overlooked 
for their familiar triteness and their constant applications, The- 
ism is worthily and impressively contrasted with Pantheism, the 


eines —— 


* Radical Problems. By C. A. Bartot. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1872, 
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spiritual capacities of our higher nature and its exhaustless re- 
sources, are made to stand forth in impressive relief and to glow 
with etherial splendor, under the touch of this enchanter’s wand, 
Other truths, none the less important, are wholly overlooked or 
strangely denied, under the bewildering brilliancy of his rainbow 
lights, such as the fact of sin, with the weakness and needs and 
degradation and hopelessness which sin involves. It is an easy 
thing to spirit the foul fiend out of notice and apparently out of 
existence by a holiday paper for a holiday session of the Radical 
Club, over which this nimble prestidigitator presides ; but it is not 
so easy to deny its existence in the world of facts, or to drive it 
out from actual reality. We would not fail to recognize the ring- 
ing earnestness with which he attests many of the most important 
moral truths, nor the sharp and penetrating strokes which he deals 
at many of the superficial sophisms which many of his associates 
accept ; but with all his moral energy and spiritual penetration, 
he seems to us to fail to do justice to the dimensions and the cor- 
ruption of sin and the extremity of man’s consequent need. 

The foul and fetid swamp becomes an object of special brilliancy 
under the rainbow that spans it with its glowing arch; but the 
beauty of the rainbow can neither suck out nor transmute its 
miasms of death. Other truths, manifold and persistent, our 
imaginative and quickwitted illuminator thinks to dispose of by 
a brilliant analogy, or by the cool steadiness with which he de- 
clares that they are outgrown. The truthful narratives of the 
Evangelists, the development of Christian theology, the historic 
faith and love of believing souls, as circumspect, as sagacious, as 
wide-minded, as learned, and as critical as the score of accomp- 
lished dilettanti, who call themselves Radicals, are problems too 
real and serene to be disposed of for the present or coming genera- 
tions by the decisive word of such a writer as Dr. Bartol, who, 
with all his genius, lays himself open to the charge of a certain flip- 
pancy of thought, which the splendor of his imagination can neither 
disguise nor excuse, The rainbow lights may by their brilliancy 
seem to wrap in illusion the solid earth; but when the rainbow 
lights are withdrawn the solid earth asserts its claims to faith and 
a potent reality. The Christian history, the Christian doctrine, 
and the Christian life will survive the splendid funeral eulogiums 
which are so often pronounced over their imagined demise by the 
author of Radical Problems and his associates. 
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Louis Figuter’s SpecuLations upon Deartu,* and the condition 
into which it introduces man, purports to be founded upon 
the facts of science and the analogies which these facts suggest. 
The science is none of the soundest, and the analogies are most of 
them as fanciful as could easily be devised. A man must be at a 
loss for attractive or instructive reading who can find much 
amusement or instruction from a book like this. 


Tuese For THosr.}—This work is designed to show the bene- 
fits to our people resulting from foreign missions. These bene- 
fits are grouped under six topics, viz., our indebtedness to foreign 
missions as a race; asa nation; as a government; as profitable 
pecuniarily ; as aids to science and literature; as churches and 
Christians. The reactionary influence of foreign missions has 
been often alluded to, but this is the first attempt, so far as we 
know, to present the subject comprehensively and systematically. 
The treatment of each topic is mainly by the presentation of facts. 
These are gathered from a wide range of study of missionary 
enterprises and their results, are numerous and valuable, and many 
of them very striking. In illustrating the benefits of missions to 
us as a nation, the author narrates the action of Dr. Whitman of 
the Oregon Mission in securing that territory to this nation and 
Protestantism ; and the facts cited prove that his action was 
decisive in the case. This work of Dr. Warren is one of great 
value, and must do excellent service for missions in convincing the 
doubtful and awakening the interest of the indifferent. 


Fresu Leaves in THE Book anv rts Story.{—The design and 
character of this book are properly set forth in the preface, where 
it is said to be “intended to convey information in a clear and 
simple way, which in these days every Bible reader should pos- 
sess, and to lead to further search of the Holy Scriptures for 





* The To-morrow of Death; or, the Future Life aecording to Science. By Louis 
Fiauier, author of “ Primitive Man,” “ Earth and Sea,” ete. Translated from the 
French by S. R. Crocker. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1872. 

+ These for Those. Our indebtedness to Foreign Missions; or, what we get for 
what we give. By WittIAM WarRREN. Hoyt, Fogg, & Breed, Portland, Maine. 
16mo, pp. 417. 

¢ Fresh Leaves in the Book and its Story. By L. N. R., Author of “The Book 
and its Story,” “Missing Link,” “Life Work,” &c., with more than fifty illustra- 
tions. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1871. 12mo, pp. 500, 
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spiritual profit.” It is meant for private reading in connection 
with the Scriptures, and for Sunday schools and Bible classes, 
The plan is to give, briefly yet clearly, such information about the 
different periods of sacred history, and the several books that com- 
pose the Bible, as will make the reading more intelligent and pro- 
fitable, including maps and pictures of objects of historical and 
antiquarian interest relating to the Old Testament, to which seven- 
tenths of the volume are devoted. For example, the first chapter 
has twenty pages on “the Times before our Bible ;” the second 
nineteen on “the Times before our Bible was written,” or between 
the Flood and the call of Abraham; the third twenty, on “the 
Life of Abraham.” The nineteenth chapter has twenty pages on 
“the Times between the Old and New Testaments.” The illustra- 
tions stimulate the reader’s interest in the places and events con- 
cerned. An index of eight leaves is appended. The author is 
not indicated except by initials, nor have we known the earlier 
books named as from the same hand, so as to judge by that means 
of his or her qualifications ; but we have examined enough of the 
work to see that proper sources of information are consulted, and 
pains are taken to make it a valuable help to the understanding 
of the Scriptures in their connection, The style is clear and the 
spirit is devout. 


Tue Person or Curist.*-—Nearly half of this work is occu- 
pied with an exposition of the testimony of the writers of the 
New Testament, and of Jesus himself, in respect to his person. 
By this exposition of the New Testament Christology, the author 
claims to contribute incidentally to establish the propositions, 
that the Christ of the Synoptic gospels and of John presuppose 
each other; that the Christ of the fourth gospel and of the Apoca- 
lypse are in perfect harmony; and that the Christology of Paul’s 
epistles presents an organic whole; and thus to settle all criti- 
cal questions respecting the New Testament. 

In the remainder of the work the author presents and vindicates 
his views respecting the relation of the Son co the Father, and of 
the Spirit to both, and the nature of Christ’s humiliation and 
glorification. He advocates the doctrine of eternal generation as 





* The Scripture Doctrine of the Person of Christ. Freely translated from the 
German of W. F. Gess, with many additions. By J. A. Revsett, D.D., Professor 
in Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1870. 
12mo. pp. 456. 
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“the eternal flow of the divine life from the Father into the Son.” 
“The Holy Ghost proceeds both from the Father and the Son, 
not only as to his coming from heaven into our hearts, but also as 
to the origin of his own life.” 

He teaches that “the eternal Logos underwent a change in his 
incarnation, divesting himself of his divine form of existence and 
of his divine attributes.” “ He laid aside his eternal divine self- 
consciousness, in order to awake one really human. This in- 
volved the suspension of omnipotence and eternal holiness. . . . 
With omniscience, the omnipotent government of the universe 
and omnipresence were laid aside.” Jesus, therefore, began his 
earthly life without the knowledge that he was the Son of God. 
This he gradually acquired by his study of the Old Testament and 
meditating thereon ; by the indwelling of the Father’s fullness in 
him; and by occasional flashes of remembrance from his ante- 
mundane state. After his ascension, the Son of God receives or 
resumes his divine glory, retaining, however, his real humanity. 
The flow of the divine life from the Father, which had been inter- 
rupted by the humiliation of the Son, is resumed after the ascen- 
sion. “As the glorified Son remains man, a man is thus received 
into the trinitarian life of the Deity, from and by the glorification 
of the Son.” 

The method adopted by the translator is censurable. He has 
translated and published the work to communicate his own views 
rather than the author’s. He avows that he has sometimes modi- 
fied the text; where he does not agree with the author, he substi- 
tutes his own views in the text, and refers to the author’s in a 
note. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Currius’ History or Greece. Vol. II.*—The volume of this 
excellent work which we have now before us will probably be 
regarded by the generality of readers as the most interesting 
and attractive of the series. Its predecessor was mainly occupied 
with descriptions of Grecian lauds, and with attempts to trace 
amid the haze of a remote antiquity the early movements and 
settlements of Grecian tribes. The leading subject of the present 





* The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. Eryst Curtivs. Translated by 
Abotpnus WitttAM Warp, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor of History in Owens College, Manchester. Revised after the last German 
edition hy W. A. Packard, Ph.D., Professor of Latin in the College of New Jersey. 
Vol. Il. New York: Charles Scribuer & Co, 1871. 12mo, pp. 675. 
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volume is that momentous hundred years’ struggle with the Per- 
sian power, which not only rescued Hellenic freedom and culture 
from the overwhelming flood of barbarian conquest, but stimulated 
both to the fullest and most rapid development. The two vol- 
umes to come will be full of interest, but that interest will be 
mixed with much that is sombre and saddening; for the first will 
show how the best promise of political unity and strength for 
Greece was blasted by the complete overthrow of the Athenian 
power in the Peloponnesian war; and the second will show how 
the energies of the single states were exhausted in protracted con- 
fliets with each other, till they became unable to resist the forces 
of a petty kingdom, wielded by an able and ambitious prince. 
Even in this volume the reader is continually and painfully 
impressed with the dangers and evils of the Greek political sys- 
tem: he is made to see how nearly the Greek cause was ruined, 
notwithstanding the courage and patriotism of its defenders, by 
the separate interests of the little states, their mutual suspicions, 
jealousies, and enmities,—how certainly it would have been ruined, 
but for the amazing favuity with which the war was conducted on 
the Persian side. The American student of history may well 
rejoice that the secessionist theory, which maintained the separ- 
ate independence of our states, and allowed only loose confedera- 
tions subject to the continual danger of disruption, did not prevail 
in the trial by arms. He may justly feel that no sacrifices could 
be too great which were required to avert from our country the 
disastrous consequences of such a system. 

The volume opens with a chapter on the causes and influences 
which kept up among the Hellenes, in spite of their political sub- 
division, a certain sense of national unity. Foremost among these 
he places the Delphic Amphictyony, with its oracle of Apollo on 
Mount Parnassus. Delphi, he holds, was the real centre and bond 
of union for the Hellenic races, the focus not of their religion only, 
but also of their civilization and their nationality. But the Del- 
phic priesthood, by its selfishness and venality, had, even before 
the Persian wars, forfeited the respect of the Greeks, and lost the 
salutary influence which it formerly exercised. 

The second chapter describes the conflicts of the Asiatic Greeks 
with the Lydian kings; their brief subjection to the power of 
Croesus ; the sudden destruction of this power, which, though hos- 
tile to Greek independence, was a barrier against the far more 
dangerous onset of the Persians; the quickly following subjuga- 
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tion of the coast cities by Harpagus; the restlessness of these 
cities under their new masters; and finally the disastrous revolt 
of the Ionians, with the barbarous destruction of their chief town 
Miletus. In the next chapter we see the flood of Asiatic invasion 
sweeping against Greece itself. Beaten back at Marathon, it 
returns with added force in the swarming hosts of Xerxes. 
Checked at Thermopylae and Artemisium, signally defeated at 
Salamis, it is at last utterly and irretrievably broken on the deci- 
sive field of Platw. The narrative of these events given by 
Curtius is in a high degree distinct, rapid, and glowing. It does 
justice to the good qualities of the Persian invaders. The com- 
mon impression, that the armies of Darius and Xerxes were com- 
posed of weaklings and cowards, finds no countenance here. The 
Persian soldiers fought with spirit and courage, and nothing but 
the enormous mistakes of their leaders—mistakes of every kind, 
military, political, religious—could have prevented their triumph. 
We say “ religious ;” for, as the author shows, one of the greatest 
blunders on the Persian side was that desecration of Greek tem- 
ples, which was prompted by the fanaticism of the Magi, priests 
of the Zoroastrian faith, and which roused the religious feeling of 
the Greeks to the support of their often dormant patriotism. 

The two chapters which remain are occupied with the history 
of Greece—which for this period is mainly the history of Athens 
--during the half century which separated the battle of Platee 
from the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war. The first traces 
the external history, describing the advance of Athens to a dom- 
inant position as head of a consolidated naval and maritime empire. 
This advance Curtius treats, not as the product of Athenian 
ambition and selfishness, but rather as a natural outgrowth of the 
existing circumstances, especially the necessity of a common 
defence against the Persians, together with the matchless energy 
and self-sacrifice which the Athenians had shown during the 
invasions of Greece. The closing chapter shows us the internal 
history of the same period. The portrait of Pericles, its guiding 
and organizing genius, is drawn with almost unqualified admira- 
tion: the condemning judgment of Plato, founded on Quixotic 
ideas of the state and statesmanship, but repeated by modern 
Writers under the influence of anti-democratic prejudice, finds no 
echo here. The relations of Athens with her subject allies, her 
system of finance, her colonial policy, her commerce and manu. 
factures, and the like, are presented briefly, but with great sharp- 
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ness and clearness. Still more masterly, perhaps, are the sketches 
of the intellectual life of Athens, the progress of history, philos- 
ophy, astronomy, of oratory and poetry, of tragedy and comedy, 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture. The fine taste of the 
author, his love of art, his liberal spirit, his ready sympathy, his 
long familiarity with the monuments of ancient genius,—all fit 
him in a preéminent degree for this part of his work as a historian, 


Kiiien’s History or tar O_p Carnoric Cuurcu.*—Dr, Killen 
has published before a history of the first three centuries. Hence, 
on the ante-Nicene period, he is brief, in the present volume; 
giving results rather than the arguments and evidence by which 
they are reached. On the remaining portion of the first seven 
centuries after the apostolic age, he is more full. His learning is 
respectable and his style perspicuous, The portion relating to 
British Church history, especially in relation to Saint Patrick and 
the old British Christianity, prior to the Saxon victories, is of 
interest and value. There is manifested in this work something 
of that ungenial tone which is frequently exhibited in books which 
are written from the stand-point of Scottish Calvinism. Pelagius 
is not only an errorist, but a “heresiarch” ; the old British Christ- 
ians might have settled their disputes about Easter, by giving up 
that observance as a remnant of Judaism, ete. The metaphysical 
talent outstrips the historical, generally, in the Scottish mind, 
although Scotland has furnished a number of notable historical 


writers. 


Metine’s Mary Queen or Scors.t—The “some remarks on 
Mr. Froude’s History,” which are promised on the title page of 
this book, are a rancorous attack upon that work. The effect of 
the criticisms, which on some points are well-founded, for Froude 
is not a very trustworthy historian, is almost lost by the virulent 
partisan tone in which they are expressed, and by the frag- 
mentary, disjointed way in which the discussion is carried for- 





* The Old Catholic Church, or the History, Doctrine, Worship, and Polity of the 
Christians, traced from the apostolic age to the establishment of the Pope as 4 
temporal sovereign. By W. D. Kitten, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1871. 
New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 

+ Mary, Queen of Scots, and her latest English Historian. A narrative of the 
principal events in the life of Mary Stuart, with some remarks on Mr. Froude’s 
History of England. By James F. Meine. New York: Hurd/& Houghton. 
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ward. It would not be intelligible unless one were previously 
familiar with the subject ; on p. 25, Mr. Meline quotes Froude as 
saying of Mary: She “was brought up amidst the political ini- 
quities of the court of Catharine de Medici.” On this Mr. Meline 
founds a diatribe upon Froude’s ignorance of continental history, 
since Catharine only vegetated at the court of Henry II, and had 
no real power or influence until after the death of Mary’s husband. 
To be sure; but three pages later, Mr. Meline quotes again from 
Froude: “ Catharine, who in the reign of Francis had seen the 
honor of the throne given to the Queen of Scots and the power 
of the throne to the Duke of Guise and his brothers, had wrongs 
of her own to avenge.” This proves that Froude does know the 
position which Catharine held. Mr. Meline himself calls this 
statement “very nearly correct.” What becomes, then, of the 
previous declamation about Froude’s ignorance? The fact is, the 
court of Henry II. was steeped in corruption, and was a school of 
duplicity, however subordinate Catharine’s position and influence 
may have been; so that Froude’s first statement is in its spirit 
and intent true. Hx uno disce omnes. Mr. Meline is carried 
away by a partisan partiality for his heroine. Whether Mary 
was privy to the murder of Darnley or not, she was infatuated 
with a passion for Bothwell, as everybody who has studied the 
evidence ought to know. Her behaviour was such toward the 
principal agent in the murder as to confirm and almost to 
authorize the suspicions and accusations against her. If the 
“casket letters ” are genuine, she was a guilty accomplice, Their 
genuineness has been accepted by Hume, Makintosh, Robertson, 
Laing, Burton, and (substantially) by Ranke, not to speak of other 
historical critics of the highest ability and impartiality. But we 
cannot enter into this vexed question, farther than to say that Mr. 
Meline has contributed little, if anything, to the solution of it. 


BELLES LETTRES, 


Tue Divine Tracepy.*—The name of this poem could hardly 
be justified by any other than its subject, the ministry, miracles, 
and sufferings of our Lord. It is a series of dramatic scenes, 
besides the “ Introitus” and “Epilogue,” distributed under the 
three heads of the First, Second, and Third Passovers. We cannot 





* The Divine Tragedy. By Henry Wavsworta Lonerettow. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1871. i2mo, pp. 150. 
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but reckon it creditable to the literature of our day that the “old, 
old story,” should now appear under this form, and from a poet 
so accomplished and in such deserved favor with the English- 
speaking world as Mr. Longfellow. It is creditable to his judg- 
ment also, and will meet with the approval of all devout readers, 
that he closely follows the phraseology of the narratives and dis- 
courses in the Gospels, instead of attempting to recast them anew, 
taking no liberties but that of adjusting them, with his marvelous 
rhythmical dexterity, to the forms of his verse. With these 
materials, which occupy most of the pages, he has introduced 
two or three incidents and descriptions (so as not to confound them 
with the authentic portions), in which, as in the opening and clos- 
ing passages, we recognize his wonted charm of imagery and dic- 
tion. His lyre, whatever may be the theme, is never out of tune. 
If only from the restraints he has properly imposed on himself in 
the treatment of so sacred a subject, the poem, as such, cannot be 
expected to add to his reputation, nor can any attractions of verse 
transcend or equal the charm of the Bibiical narratives; yet the 
story of the cross is here told over again reverently and tune- 
fully to thousands of readers, and the poet’s name and gifts will 
be the more hallowed by the altar on which he has laid this offer- 
ing. The reader will notice the device, on the title page and 
the cover, of the Greek cross and the four Latin titles. 


Tue Last TournamMEntT.*—The delicacy and grace of imagery, 
and weird charm of versification, which have fixed Tennyson’s 
place in the first rank of living poets, will be at once recognized 
in this as in his other Idyls. The prerogative of his class, to work 
with unpromising and even repugnant materials, is shown even 
the more plainly here in view of the story, which ill deserves the 
pains bestowed, and will be read for his sake, not its own. We 
are free to say of his productions generally, and certainly of this, 
that the permanence of their interest will suffer from the occasional 
obscurity of the narrative, and that his melody sometimes attracts 
as by a musical spell, when the reader neither understands nor 80 
much as cares to understand the meaning, as for example, in the 
knight’s song on p. 46, beginning, “ Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that 
bend the brier!” 





* The Last Tournament. By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 12 mo., pp. 48. 1872. 
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Suaw’s Specimens or Eneuisa Lirerature.*—This copious 
and various selection was carefully made to accompany Shaw’s 
History of English Literature; and is arranged to correspond to it 
in the reading. It extends from the earliest to the latest period 
of English literature. The aim in view was twofold; first, to 
illustrate the style of each writer; and secondly, to furnish a choice 
selection of passages suitable to be read in schools or committed 
tomemory. The second of these is an important object, and is 
judiciously accomplished, thereby greatly increasing the value of 
the volume for the first-mentioned purpose. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


New American Epition or NEANDER’s Cuuron History.t-— 
Dr. Torrey did a great service to the cause of religion and learn- 
ing when he submitted to the labor of rendering Neander’s diffi- 
cult German into English, and of presenting in a correct and 
readable translation the best history of the Church that has ever 
been written. The present edition contains important changes, as 
compared with the editions that have preceded it, since it embodies 
Neander’s latest alterations and additions. These belong chiefly 
to the second volume. The entire ‘translation, however, has been 
revised and improved. Ullman’s Preface, a just tribute to the 
merits of Neander, is fitly prefixed to the present edition. Of the 
excellence of Neander as a man and a historian, there is no occa- 
sion that we should speak. Other writers have excelled him in 
the description of external phenomena, the outward movement 
and pageantry of the historic drama. Gieseler has equalled him 
in accuracy of investigation, and in researches upon special topics 
has no rival. But when we consider all the qualities of a historian 
of the Church, which were united in Neander,—depth of learning, 
penetration of character, sympathy with everything that partakes 
of the Christian spirit, profound, unassuming, unobtrusive piety, 





* Choice Specimens of English Literature ; selected from the chief English writers, 
and arranged by T. B. Suaw, M.A., and Wa. Smrra, LL.D. Adapted to the use 
of American students by B. N. Martin, D.D., LL.D. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Pp. 478, 12mo. 

+ General History of the Christian Religion and Church. From the German of 
Dr. Auaustus NEANDER. Translated according to the latest edition, by JosePH 
Torrey, Professor of Mors and Intellectual Philosophy in the Univ. of Vermont. 
Eleventh American Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Eularged. Boston: Crocker 
& Brewster. 1872. 
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we must place bim at the very head of all those who have under- 
taken to describe the course of Christ’s kingdom on earth. The 
study of Neander’s History is not only a means of acquiring a 
vast fund of knowledge; it is not less a constant discipline in the 
exercise of catholic, Christian judgment upon men and things, and 
a most fructifying source of religious improvement. His Life of 
Jesus, his History of the Planting and Training of the Church, 
and his History of the Church, are a series of works which enable 
one to obtain a better acquaintance with the origin, diffusion, true 
character, and genius of the Christian religion than can be derived 
from any other quarter. No one can study these works in a 
candid spirit without becoming a better and wiser man, 


Kine’s MouwTaINEERING IN THE SteRRA Nevapa.t—Mr. King 
carries into his style the vigorous and animated spirit which has 
made him so adventurous and successful an explorer in the moun- 
tainous regions of Western America. The opening chapter of his 
book is a vivid description of the Sierra Nevada range as it pre- 
sented itself to his eyes and to those of his companion, Mr. Gard- 
ner, who is so honorably associated with Mr. King in expeditions 
of scientific discovery. The reader cannot but participate in the 
enjoyment which is drawn from these arduous and often hazard- 
ous journeys by gentlemen who, as in the present instance, com- 
bine an untiring zeal in scientific research with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful and sublime aspects of nature. The chap- 
ters on the ascent and descent of Mt. Tyndall are admirable illus- 
trations of the author’s varied merits both as an explorer and a 
writer. It is an honor to American science that such a volume 
ean be truthfully written,—such a record of courageous labors in 
behalf of scientific knowledge. Expeditions such as are described 
in this book, and such as Professors Brewer and Marsh have prose- 
cuted with so much energy and with so valuable fruits to science, 
are among the strongest indications of the ardor that characterizes 
the young men in this country, who are devoted to the natural 
and physical sciences. 


Scnete De Vere’s AMERICANiSMs.*—It is said that Smollett, 
when he undertook his translation of Don Quixote, had but a 


* Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. By Ciarence Kine. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 

+ Americanisms ; the English of the New World. By M.Scuete De VERE, 
LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the University of Virginia, author of 
“Studies in English,” etc. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. 12mo, 
pp. 685. 
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scanty acquaintance with the Spanish language; but was not 
afraid to assume the task, because he could rely for his author’s 
meaning on the careful and faithful version of Jarvis, while he 
hoped to give his own work a literary ease and brilliancy which 
were wanting to that of his predecessor. It is perhaps not unchar- 
itable to suppose that Professor Schele De Vere entered on the 
preparation of this book with a similar reliance on Mr. John R, 
Bartlett’s well-known Dictionary of Americanisms. In that excel- 
cent work he had a copious stock of material, which he could 
draw upon at pleasure, arrange according to his fancy (see the 
headings of his chapters—the Indian—Immigrants from abroad— 
the Great West—the Church—Politics—Trade of all Kinds— 
Afloat—On the Rail—Natural History—Old Friends with New 
Faces—Cant and Slang—New Words and Nicknames)—and make 
attractive to the reader by a series of light, easy, amusing remarks 
and disquisitions. That in doing this he has shown no small 
amount of literary power, and has said many interesting things 
ina lively and piquant way, will be apparent to every one who 
dips into the book. As plainly, we fear, will the observant reader 
see the marks of that mingled incoherence and inexactness which 
we were obliged to speak of in our notice four years ago of his 
“Studies in English.” Numerous inaccuracies have been pointed 
out in it by unsparing critics; and though it would not be diffi- 
cult, it is perhaps hardly necessary, that we should bring our con- 
tributions to the catalogue. His want of capacity for historic 
criticism is evinced in the undoubting confidence with which he 
speaks of “that paragon of romantic [qu., romancing ?] adven- 
turers, John Smith,” whom he qualifies as “unmatched in fame 
by knights of Arthur’s Table Round ;” he ought to have added 
that they are pretty equally matched in the credibility of their 
adventures. A more glaring instance of the same defect is his re- 
production of Dr. Samuel Peters’ exploded fiction of the Connecti- 
cut Blue Laws. He refers, indeed, to a clearly written exposure 
of their baselessness; but holds on to them, nevertheless,—/irst, 
because they are quoted by the author of Sam Slick, and — sec- 
ond, because “the identical provisions may be found in the 
Abstract of the Laws of New England,” printed in London, in 
1685. This work was not an abstract of existing laws, but a 
scheme or project of a code for the colony of Massachusetts Bay. 
With Connecticut it had nothing to do; in Massachusetts it was 
not adopted without material changes: while of the forty-five blue 
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laws given by Peters, it hardly contains more than a half dozen 
in all, and none of those which are commonly cited as characteristic 
specimens of blue legislation. A writer who can appeal to such 
evidence as conclusive may still be a quick observer and a lively 
reporter of linguistic oddities; but he has not the sound judgment 
and the logical power which are essential to success in linguistic 
studies. 


Lippett & Scorr’s Grerk-Ene.isu Lexicon.*—Few books so 
good have been made so much better as the Lexicon of Liddell and 
Scott. Twenty-five years ago it was an excellent compend of 
Passow’s great work. Its compilers, however, have steadily 
extended their personal researches, incorporating the labors of 
other lexicographers like Rost and Palm, of grammarians like 
Veitch, and of philologists like Curtius, till even in the fourth 
edition they were entitled to drop the name of Passow from their 
title-page, and in the sixth edition may still more fittingly place 
there their names alone. 

The improvements extend in every direction: in the range of 
authors examined, a vast army; the exhaustive array of gram- 
matical forms ; the more careful etymologies; the later and wider 
exhibition of philological relations; and the considerable and 
often great simplification and yet expansion of the definitions. 
This last improvement is the one most valuable to the mass of stu- 
dents. It shows itself, first, in the greater care to give the funda- 
mental meaning ; secondly, in the more copious exhibition of the 
various applications ; and thirdly, the better subordination of those 
various significations to certain broader classes, and of those to 
the primary meaning. One or two examples will illustrate as well 
as many. Under the word Aa@Aé@ we find twice the amount of 
matter that was in the early editions. The general definition, to 
“talk, chat, babble, prattle,” conveys a truer notion of the general 
force of the word than the former, “ talk, chatter, babble; “ while 
two additional meanings are given, viz: “to talk of,” and “in 
later writers just like Aéya, to speak,”—the last a very important 
addition. The word ¢y@ after an elaborate statement of its 
various forms, is treated in three broad classes of significations 
{instead of two formerly): A, the radical meaning, “to have or 





* A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by H.G. Lippett, D.D., and RopeRrt 
Soorr, D.D. Sixth Edition, revised and augmented. Oxford, 1871. Sold by Ginn 
Brothers, Boston and Chicago. Pp. 1865. 
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hold;” B, “to hold oneself;” C, “to hold oneself fast, cling 
closely.” The class A is divided into 3 divisions, with 12, 11, 
and 2 subdivisions, respectively ; B into 4 divisions, with 3, 3, 4, 3 
subdivisions; and C into 5 divisions and 10 subdivisions. Numer- 
ous examples, with exact references, support the various cases. 
These instances show the elaborateness of the present edition. To 
claim ideal perfection for it, even now, would be going further 
than its authors go. Sometimes one raises the question of a still 
greater simplification by further classification and combination ; 
although the ideal perfection might be a practical inconvenience to 
ordinary students. We are also occasionally reminded that the 
system of development might be still more rigidly adhered to. 
Thus in Aa@Aéw, already referred to, the second main division 
gives “the proper sense, to chatter, sometimes opposed to articu- 
late speech.” But this, if correct, as probably it is, should be 
given as the radical and first meaning, afterwards extended and 
expanded There are occasional instances of this kind, showing 
the vastness and minuteness of labor requisite in making a great 
lexicon, to carry out perfectly its own fundamental principles. 

All things considered, this sixth edition is a noble monument of 
learning and labor. It contains in the most condensed form almost 
everything that even the advanced student could ask in a lexicon 
of the Greek language in the present state of Greek philology. 
This is high but merited commendation. Whatever errors the 
work may contain, it also furnishes the means of correcting, in its 
abundant quotations and exact reterences. 


Pror. Henry N. Day’s Loaicat Praxis * is an attractive volume 
of 148 pages, and has been carefully condensed by him for use in 
the class-room. The author has had the advantage of previously 
publishing two volumes on the subject, one alridged from Hamilton 
and another carefully thought out by himself. His well known 
acuteness of mind, extensive reading, and patient labor warrant us 
in recommending this volume to the careful consideration of 
teachers, We regret not to have found time to examine it in 
detail. 





* Logical Praxis; comprising a summary of the principles of Logical Science 
and copious exercises for practical application. By Henry N. Day, author of 
Element« of Logic, Rhetoric, Rhetoric Praxis, Austhetics, ete. New Haven, Conn, 
Charles C. Chatfleld & Co. 1872. 
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Pror. H. N. Day’s Scrence or Astuetics.*—In this work 
Prof. Day applies the philosophical views which he has so care- 
fully elaborated in his previous works on logic and rhetoric to the 
arts in general, Correct ideas with regard to “the philosophy of 
form”—so necessary in “the art of constructing discourse”—are 
equally necessary in architecture, in painting, in sculpture, in 
musical composition. The line of discussion which he follows 
leads him to consider the “nature of beauty”—“the kinds of 
beauty”—“the laws of beauty”—and “the relations of beauty.” 
The book is illustrated with fine steel engravings, among which 
are the Madonna di San Sisto—the Cathedral at Cologne—and 
the Laoccoon. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
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